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Please return to 
Graduate Theologica! 
Union Library 


WALTHAM, MASS. 
1870. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WatrtuaM, Jan. 21, 1870. 
Rey. Cray McCauttey, 
Dear Sir: — 
Believing your inaugural sermon to be of especial interest to 
your Parish, and eminently worthy: of publication, we respectfully 


join in the general desire of the members of the Parish for a copy 
for that purpose. 


Wo. E. Bricut, CuarLes WooLLeEY, 
F. M. Stone, J. W. MUutiiken, 
Lorenzo BureGe, LoweEtu CiarK, 
Horatio Moors, J. B. Bricgur, 

R. S. Warren, G. A. Srearns, 

TI. R. Scort, Gro. B. WIL.iaAms, 
Ded. Ceram, H. W.. HartweE tt, 


NaTHAN VILES, AND OTHERS. 


Wattuam, Feb. 2, 1870. 
Messrs. Wm. E, Brient, F. M. Stone, Lorenzo BureE, AND 
OTHERS : 
Gentlemen : — 
Trusting in your judgment as to the disposition of my inaugural 
sermon, I cordially comply with your request, 
And remain, sirs, yours truly, 
Cray McCavtey. 
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SERMON. 


Wuen Nebuchadnezzar invaded Judea, Jerusalem was laid 
waste, and the people carried to Babylon in captivity. 
About fifty years after, under the reign of Cyrus, the 
Hebrews were permitted to return to their country to try 
to re-establish their nationality ; but it was not until Nehe- 
miah, an officer of the court of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
became their governor, that their endeavors were success- 
ful. He consecrated his energies to his people, and through 
him Jerusalem became again the pride of Judea. This 
success was achieved with great difficulty. Throughout 
his work, Nehemiah was resolutely opposed. When Sanbal- 
lat, the Horonite, heard of his appointment, “it grieved him 
exceedingly that there was come a man to seek the welfare 
of the children of Israel.” When he heard of the rebuilding . 
walls, “he was wroth, and took great indignation and 
mocked the Jews.” He endeavored to make war on them, 
but was foiled. He attempted duplicity, but Nehemiah could 
not be diverted from his work. “Sanballat and Geshem 
sent unto me, saying, ‘Come, let us meet together in some 
one of the villages of the plain of Ono!’ But they thought 
to do me mischief, and I sent messengers unto them, saying, 
‘Tam doing a great work, so that I cannot come down; 
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why should the work cease whilst I leave it and come down 
to you?’ Yet they sent unto me four times after this sort, 
and I answered them: after the same manner.” . 

As this is the first Sabbath of our union as pastor and 
church, I will add to our congratulations some thoughts 
about the purpose of this union, and the manner of its ac- 
complishment. As a basis of what I have fo say, I know of 
nothing better than this history of the unswerving devotion 
of Nehemiah to the work he undertook for the benefit of his 
fellow-men. To us, the successful building of our City of 
Peace is as important as the establishment of the old Jerusa- 
lem was to the Hebrews; and until we become like Nehe- 
miah, all our aspirations and endeavors for the building of 
this city will be as fruitless of joy and as fruitful of sorrow 
as the strugglings of the Israelities before the advent of their 
noble ruler. "We must be able to say to every opposition, 
‘We are doing a great work,” and cannot leave it. 


WE ARE DOING A GREAT WORK. 


We are a Cuurcn. We'are conscious that man is the 
religious creature. We know that the Supreme Being has 
placed a witness of himself in humanity, and that, in all 
ages, under all conditions, man has endeavored to obey its 
promptings. Tradition brings to us, from a remote past, 
the evidence of this presence. It is shown in the rites of 
savageism, and the imaginings and incantations of fetichism. 
History, dawning on the night of tradition, records the 
constant upward endeavor of the religious nature. It is 
revealed in the aspirations and terrors of polytheism, and 
in the piety and philanthropy which appeared when the 


shining summit was reached, and man stood in the light of 
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an omnipotent and all-wise Unity. We have seen that, from 
the earliest and most infantile human consciousness, to the 
latest and most exalted Christianity; humanity has been 
guided by a witness of the Supreme Being. Each period 
of this development has culminated in a faith and an organ- 
ized worship. This faith and worship is the Church. It | 
is the shrine each generation makes for its most sacred 
thoughts and deeds. It is the testimony of each era to 
the indwelling of God in the soul. It builds temples, 
asserts creeds, and performs duties. It is the deepest and 
holiest impress man makes on nature. We are, therefore, a 
Church. 

But because our religious life has been shown its best 
manifestation in Jesus Christ, the prophet of Nazareth, we 
are a CurIsTIAN CuurcH. We believe, while God is pres- 
* ent in humanity, and religion is a human thing, that Jesus 
Christ is the medium of God’s best revelation of himself to 
us, and that Christianity is the highest form of religion. 
We confess ourselves to be the disciples of Jesus Christ, striv- 
ing to realize his spirit, that we may be the approved chil- 
dren of God, and striving to bring our fellow-creatures into 
the same discipleship, that there may be established over the 
sin of the world the kingdom of holiness. We endeavor, 
through Christ, to love God supremely as our Monarch and 
Father; and mankind, the subjects of our Ruler and chil- 
dren.of our Father, as ourselves. Every truth which re- 
veals to us the Majesty and Fatherhood of God, every induce- 
ment which shows to us the Brotherhood of Man, we profess 
to receive and attempt to realize. We are, therefore, a 
Christian Church. 

And we are a UNITARIAN CurisTIAN CourcH. While we 


believe that the religion of Jesus Christ is the highest form 
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6f religion, while we are convinced that it is the source of 
the piety and philanthropy which is the boast of the civiliza- 
tion of the past eighteen centuries, we in no measure accept 
the theology which has been associated with Christianity. 
The dogma of the Trinity, which had its origin in the mys- 
ticism the Christiane Church received in some of its early 
conyerts, and the many other articles of belief connected 
with it, are so antagonistic to our judgments of truth, that 
we have separated from them altogether. Our religious life, 
in common with the rest of Christendom, accepts Jesus 
Christ as its light and life, and in his spirit it worships the 
Father and loves mankind. Our intellectual life believes 
that Father to be the one God, the omnipotent, all-wise 
Creator ; and thankind, which is endowed with reason, free- 
dom, and responsibility, to be individually responsible for 
its beliefs. 

Being a Church, we are answering, as religious creatures, 
the voice of God within us; as a Christian Church, we are 
endeavoring, as the disciples of Jesus Christ, to fill the earth 
with holiness and love; as a Unitarian Christian Church, we 
are trying to lift off ignorance and superstition from the 
minds of our fellow-creatures, by teaching the gospel of 
God’s omnipotent, all-wise Unity, and that of the other faiths 
our free thought has taught us. 

We are thus doing a great work; a work which demands 
our most earnest energies and devout consecration. 

Let us, therefore, endeavor to realize fully the purpose for 
which we have been united as pastor and church. Unitarian 
Christianity is the Jerusalem whose walls we are to rear as 
the walls of salvation, and whose gates we are to swing as 
the gates of praise; and each of us should be like Nehe- 
miah, as earnest, as unswerving in the determination of our 


purpose, and as conseerated to our work. 
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Let us believe, firmly, that God is the On» all-powerful, 
all-wise Being. Let us do every possible thing to make 
those whom we influence receive this faith. As advocates 
of this belief, we should insist that, because God is om- 
nipotent, he never was, nor can he ever be, defeated ; 
that human nature was not ruined against the divine will, 
and that the physical world is not under the divine curse. 
And we should insist that because God is all-wise, he has, 
in his wisdom, made all things, and will guide and dispose 
of all things by his wisdom forever. When Calvary is rep- 
resented as a place where divine anger was appeased by 
the shedding of divine blood, when it is asserted that, on 
the cross, as a victim of God’s justice, “God, the mighty 
Maker, died,” let us be true to a better faith, and op- 
pose the thought which imagines God to be so fond of 
dramatic display as to occupy Himself with a tragedy so 
unnecessary to omnipotence, and so perversive of every 
knowledge we have of wisdom, as that which is pictured in 
the Trinitarian description of the death of Christ. When 
salvation is preached as a deliverance from an eternal, physi- 
cal hell, let us be true to a better faith, by denying the 
existence of any such hell, and proclaiming in its stead a 
salvation from sin and its natural penalties, and a redemption 
found in an endless change from the image of the earthly 
into the image of the heavenly. Heaven is not the celestial 
idleness the soul is thought by many to receive at the death 
of the body, but is an eternal revealing of the spirit of God 
in us in holiness and truth, and an eternal manifestation of 
the life of God from us in beauty and. love. 

When Trinitarianism declares Jesus Christ to be “very 
God of very God,” of the same essence with the Father, let 
us be true to a better faith, denying the declaration by science 
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and intuition and the words we have direct from the lips of 
Jesus and his disciples. Jesus Christ is the Way, the Truth 
and the Life of the soul. As such, we should receive him 
faithfully ; but we should deny for him and with him 
always the glory which shines around Deity. And when a 
misguided reverence produces something so akin to fetich- 
ism as a belief in the words of a book as the only and 
infallible voice of God, let us be true still to a better faith. 
We hear the voice of God in the Bible ; but we are children 
in communion now with the Father. His word is within us. 
His truth shines through nature and providence. We can- 
not deny the facts of science and intuition. It has become 
impossible for us to believe that a book contains the only 
and infallible word of God. The supreme authority is truth ; 
truth in nature, truth in history, truth in the mind and truth 
in the soul; truth from anywhere and any time, from the 
feeblest consciousness about the Supreme Being, to the 
loftiest inspiration in the Bible. 

Thus, in a firm adherence to a belief in God’s omnipotent 
and all-wise Unity, every antagonism of the creed attached 
to the doctrine of the Trinity notwithstanding; in a sacred 
allegiance to Jesus Christ; and in an unswerving declara- 
tion of the right of private judgment and the supremacy of 
truth at whatever cost, we ‘shall be true champions of Uni- 
tarianism, and, thus far, loyal workmen on the walls of the 
world’s City of Peace. 

Then let us yield our truth to the Law or Curist. As 
Unitarians, in a pure faith in one God, we should obtain 
truth from all directions and from everything. There should 
not be a discoverable thing relating to our spiritual life after 
which we should not fearlessly strive. Nothing is so low 


that we should not seek to raise, nothing so obscure that we 
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should not try to bring to light. As Christians, we should 
transfer our possessions into the sphere of Lover, and with 
our knowledge sanctified by love, our acts inspired by love, 
seek an intimate nearness to God, as our Father, and cre- 
ation, as our Father’s work. 

Among God’s works we should see anew the divine pres- 
ence. ‘The day should mean more than brightness, the 
night show other wonders than its gloom and stars. The 
earth and air, the wondrous realm of vegetation, the infinite 
range of animal existence, from the infusoria to the mam- 
malia, should be the evidences of a universal Wisdom, whose 
mysteries would welcome our search, and whose rewards 
would crown us heirs of truth again and again. 

In humanity, we should see anew the same presence, and 
do all we can to make it full and clear. To do this we 
should obey perfectly the law of Christ. Whatever then be 
our relation to the church universal, to the government of 
our country and State, to society, to ourselves, as families 
and individuals, let us be devoted to our work as Christians. 
Let us do everything we can to bring in the reign of the 
law of Jesus Christ, thus destroying the power of sin, and 
building up the walls of the City of Peace. 

In the church universal, we should be that member whose 
faithfulness to Christ would continually help to remove 
bigotry from religion, teaching it to “put on, above all, 
Charity which is the bond of perfectness.” We should re- 
buke Rome with our love, and teach the Romanism remain- 
ing in the churches of the Reformation the gospel of peace 
and good-will, instead of that of war and hate. Here the 
church should see that “ God is Love, and that those 
who dwell in love dwell i God and God in them.” 

In our national and local governments, we should labor to 
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extend individual freedom, limited by nothing save the com- 
mon wealth. We should not “ let politics alone,” but should 
take the State in its corruption, official and personal, and 
strive to purify it. We should assert and reassert the civil 
equality of manhood, until the slave of the South be truly a 
freeman, and the Coolie of the Pacific a citizen. We should 
recognize every attempt at a virtuous education of the chil- 
dren of our people. We should have no false ideas concern- 
ing the fancied rights of men to ruin their fellows, in body 
and soul, but should endeavor to control the liquor shop, 
the shambles where virtue is sold, and that veiled demon, the 
gambling hell. We should have no false idea of our right - 
to say who shall govern others, but should: believe that Sal 
just governments derive their power from the consent of the 
governed,” and advocate the possession of the ballot by 
every one who has intelligence sufficient to use it, with no 
regard to birthplace, color or sex. Ineverything we should 
try to enlist our country and State on the side of the law 
of Christ. 

In society, we should endeavor to secure the reign of the 
Christian law. By society, I mean all common human life 
which is not under the immediate control of the civil rule, — 
commerce, manufacture and produce, institutions for cor- 
rection and charity, schemes of labor and schedules of wages, 
marriage and domestic culture where they touch directly the 
interests of communities. We have as much to do with the 
selfishness of commerce, the frauds of manufacture, the 
gambling in produce and exchange, as we have with the 
ordinances of the sanctuary. We have as much to do with 
those who are diseased physically, the sick, the insane, the 
criminal, as those who are spiritually diseased. The burdens 


on the workman and workwoman are as important to us as the 
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burden on the soul. When marriage is degraded, we should 
try to make it pure. We have a right to proclaim against 
the legalized adulteries and marital faithlessness now becom- 
ing so common. It is our duty to convict society of its fear- 
ful transgression of natural law, and the physical and mental 
punishment it will receive, when it commits that terrible 
crime, the murder of unborn life. We should unweariedly 
warn society against every social vice, and entreat it to seek 
virtue. We should lead it to the holiness and prosperity . 
which are always revealed when the life of Jesus Christ is 
felt and his commands obeyed. 

Among ourselves, as families and individuals, it is specially 
important that there should be an exemplification of the law 
of Christ. We should learn those lessons of affection which 
make our households abodes of peace. We-should receive 
‘such earnest impulse to love our fellow-creatures that they 
would see our good works, and be compelled to glorify our 
infinite Father. In this, our sanctuary, the beauty of holi- 
ness should be revealed and sought. Here we should be 
taught to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly. 
Here we should be shown how to walk safely through temp- 
tation, to remove duplicity from our acts, to be fair-handed 
and pure spoken. Here we should rise freely toward the 
perfect truth, goodness and beauty. Here our faith in God 
should be as serene as the sunlight, and our love for Christ 
and our hope for man as bright. Here let the diseased, 
the fallen, the besotted, be led to the Great Physician 
and restored to health. Here let those who are mourning 
under the heaviness of affliction find a place for comfort. 
Let thé bereaved learn that this is a holy place, revealing 
the divine tenderness to those who seek it for consolation. 


® es , 
Let this be a rest to all who are weary, giving a song for 
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sadness, and robes of joy for the garments of heaviness. 
Let it be to us all a Bethel and an Emmaus wayside. 
We shall then be filled with the peace of God, and our 
hearts shall be aglow with the sweet counsel of Christ. 
Then shall the walls of the City of Peace rise higher and 
stronger every day. 

From what has been said, it is evident that, as a Unitarian 
Christian Church, we are doing a great work. Most earnestly 
do I hope that no temptation shall draw us away from it. 
Our success depends upon our energy and faithfulness. 
Though a host of Sanballats and Geshems should tempt us, 
let us be as faithful to our Jerusalem as Nehemiah was to 
his. ‘ 

The purpose of our union as pastor and church being 


now made clear, — 


HOW SHALL WE ACCOMPLISH IT? 


There is of course but one answer, —in a faithful adher- 
ence to our work. Letus realize that this work is our work ; 
then give every energy to its accomplishment. The work 
is not that of pastor alone, it is that of the church as much. 
The pulpit is not a lecture-desk, it is a source of spiritual 
energy, which should find free course in the pews. <A ser- 
mon is worth anything only when it awakens a truer, 
better and more beautiful life in the hearers. A church is 
worth nothing unless it is, in a high sense, a co-operative 
association. Our church is a community of free minds, loving 
pure truth, and doing all it can with its pastor, its youth and 
age, its strength and feebleness, to extend the sway of “Love 
to God and man” in the midst of the selfishness which so 


heavily burdens our race. met us believe, then, that to the 
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work of our church we are all called. As we strive to 
spread our faith through this community, let us all be faithful 
witnesses to its truth. As we endeavor to remove evil and 
sorrow from our fellow-creatures, let us all be earnest laborers 
in the divine effort. Receive me as one of yourselves only, 
sharing your joys and tried by your temptations. Let us all 
endeavor to be devoted workmen. When we are called to 
our work, we should be ready to answer. When we can 
uncloud some superstitious or ignorant mind, we should 
remember Jesus at the well in Samaria. When we are 
needed to lift up the desponding, heal disease, comfort sor- 
row, help the tempted, we should be inspired by the 
love of the Master, and be ready to lay down some- 
what of our life for others, as Christ laid ‘down his: for 
us. The parish union, the Sunday school, the charitable 
societies, the sociables, the religious conferences, may in- 
vade our love of ease; many other duties may meet us 
as we progress in our work ; but we should remember always 
at such times the life of Jesus and his Calvary. We are 
doing a great work. As a Unitarian Christian church, we 
believe we are doing the work which will secure mankind 
‘its best prosperity here and hereafter. Temptations are 
lying in wait on every side; but we should remember the 
rebuilding walls of Jerusalem and the faithful Nehemiah 
who labored there. Let us say to all opposition, “ We are 
doing a great work,” and cannot leave it. Such devotion 
cannot fail of success. 

The old year has just passed away, and the new-born year 
is here. Its wondrous possibilities are before us. Jor the 
sake of our love to the Father, of our love for Christ, and 
the welfare of humanity, let us endeavor to make them ours. 


When, on-the 31st day of next December, we'see the death 
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of 1870, may we have the joyous knowledge that this church 
has been faithful to its work, having blessed many of our 
fellow-creatures with a better knowledge of God and Christ, 
and a truer love for each other and themselves. We shall 
thus do much to build and strengthen that City of Peace, to 
which, I believe, all nations shall at last come, and acknowl- 
edge to be the City of God. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Forry-Seventy ANNUAL Meerine of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held at Mechanic Hall, Boston, on Tues- 
day, May 28, 1872. 

The meeting was called to order by the President of the Asso- 
ciation, Hon. Henry Cuariy, of Worcester; and prayer was 
offered by Rev. Atrrep P. Putnam, D.D., of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Rey. Rusm R. Surpren, the Secretary, read the records of the 
last Annual Meeting, after which the Treasurer, ArTHUR T. 
Lyman, Esq., of Boston, read his report (see page 60), and the 
Secretary the report of the Executive Committee (see page 45), 
both of which reports were accepted. 

Rev. Epwin J. Gerry, of Boston, moved that the voting for 
officers of the Association begin at eleven o’clock, and close at 
one, which motion was carried. 

Rev. Wi114m P. Titpen, of Boston, from the Nominating 
Committee, submitted the following list of officers : — 


Hone JOH Ne Win USiemis mass sss 0s <8 eeoresiments 
Hon. WILLIAM C. BRYANT ) 


: ice- Presidents. 
Hon. THOMAS TALBOT  § Viccen esd gis 


Revel Sian em LUM BIN Gem cispels 8) su ele ese SECHELOTY. 
GEORGE W. FOX ; 

3 tant-Secretaries. 
Rev. SYLVAN 8. i eg, aS anle Beme anaes 


AR RETUIR: mila VuMUAU Nemes hc Rco sp co up) ee es Le recsUrens 
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Directors. 

Rev. ROBERT COLLYER. Rev. GEORGE L. CHANEY. 
Rev. JOHN F. W. WARE. GEORGE O. SHATTUCK. 
Rey. FREDERIC FROTHING- JOHN F. KIMBALL. 

HAM. ABRAHAM FIRTH. 
Rey. AUGUSTUS WOODBURY. | A. D. BRIGGS. 
Rey. JOHN F. MOORS. Mrs. FREDERIC T. GRAY. 
Rev. GRINDALL REYNOLDS. Mrs. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
Rev. RICHARD METCALF. 


The President appointed as a committee to receive, assort, and 
count the votes, Rev. Wititam G. Bascockx, Rev. Soton W. 
Busu, and Joun KNuEvanp, Esq., of Boston. 

Rey. James FreEMAN Cxuarke, D.D., of Boston, moved that 
the titles be left off from all those names that had been offered 
for officers, — ‘‘ Hon.” or ‘‘ Rev.” or any other title that might 
appear; and that the ladies, as they were supposed not to be 
elected on account of their husbands, but on account of them- 
selves, be voted for not by their husbands’ names, but by their 
own names. 

After remarks by Rev. Dr. Cranks, Rev. Epwarp E. Hatn, of 
Boston, Mrs. Carorinn H. Dart, of Boston, and Rey. J. M. L. 
Baxscock, of Groton, the vote was taken on the motion, and it 
was lost. : 

The President then called upon the committee appointed last 
year upon the subject of the revision of the By-Laws, for their 
report. 

Rey. Epwarp E. Hatz, said that, before reading the report 
of this committee, he would take the liberty, at the request of 
several gentlemen around him, to read a resolution : — 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be presented to the retiring 
President for his steadfast fidelity in the performance of his duty. 


This resolution was unanimously adopted. 
Rey. Mr. Hare then read the report of the committee on re- 
vision of By-laws, as follows : — 


The Committee appointed to report on a revision of the By-laws 
have attended to that duty, and respectfully report that their 
attention has been called to two points in which the present By-laws 
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seem to need amendment. One is the condition of membership to 
the Association; the other is the constitution of the Board of 
Management. 

It is evident that the present arrangements, in regard both to 
membership and to management, belong rather tp the days when 
the Association had a range of duty comparatively narrow, and 
when very few subjects called on the attention of its Directors. 

The payment of one dollar only constitutes membership. The 
payment of thirty dollars makes a life-member. These sums were 
sufficient when the Association had no funds beyond its annual 
receipts. But now that it holds large funds in trust for certain 
purposes, it seems injudicious to intrust the charge of them to the 
vote of such persons as on occasion may choose to pay a dollar for 
_avote. Within the last ten years there have been many instances 

when there were not fifty votes given in an election of our officers. 
On any such occasion any fifty people in Boston, by the expendi- 
ture of fifty dollars, might have taken possession, legally, of the 
whole property of this Association. While the Committee trust 
that larger meetings and more general interest will be the habit 
of the future, they recommend that the payment for annual mem- 
bership be raised to five dollars a year. They recommend that . 
the life-membership payment be fixed at fifty dollars. 

The policy of the Association for some years has evidently 
tended toward an enlargement of the number of Directors. The 
Association last year voted to add ladies to the Board; and in 
many successive meetings has expressed a desire to confer on per- 
sons living in parts of the country far separated the honor of a 
place on the Board. It is, at the same time, evident that for the 
detail of the work of the Association it is necessary to have on the 
Executive Board a body of men of business, used to the direction 
of affairs, and living where they can be called upon at short notice 
for action. The Committee recommend, therefore, that the Board 
of Management be so far enlarged that it shall consist in all of 
twenty-four members. Of these, the President, two Vice-Presi- 
dents, two Secretaries, and Treasurer will be six. The other 
eighteen will be Directors. The Committee propose, by a regu- 
lation similar to that now in force, that at least twelve of the whole 


Board shall be laymen, 
a 
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The greatest difficulty in the present system is that the members 
distant from Boston cannot and do not attend most of the meet- 
ings. The Committee believe that if the Board meets once in 
two months only, perhaps for a whole day, the attendance will be 
more full. Thay propose that it shall have power to designate 
from its own members a smaller Executive Committee who may 
meet much more frequently, and may give to the affairs of the 
Association the promptness and energy which seem impossible 
when the Executive does not meet oftener than once a month. 

This suggestion is made after an observation of the methods of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. The 
affairs of that Board, which have been conducted in the past with 
so much wisdom and success, are in the hands of a very large 
Board of Managers. They direct the general policy. The details 
of that policy are then carried out in action by a small committee 
of laymen, who are gentlemen of large experience, and command 
the respect of the whole community. These gentlemen meet as 
often at least as once a week, and it is to their promptness and 
efficiency that the readiness of movement of the American Board 
is due. 

The Committee propose the following amendments to the By- 
laws : — 

Article II. shall be amended by substituting ‘“‘ five dollars” for 
‘fone dollar,” and ‘ fifty” for ‘* thirty” dollars. And these 
words shall be added: ‘ All persons who are life-members on the 
first of May, 1873, shall remain life-members so long as they 
live.” 

Article III. shall be amended by substituting the word ‘ eight- 
een” for “fourteen,” and the word ‘‘ twelve” for ‘ eight.” 

Article IV. shall be amended so that the first clause shall read : 
‘« These oflicers shall constitute a Board of Managers, who shall 
meet at least once in two months.” 

At the end of the Article this clause shall be added: ‘‘ The 
Board of Managers may choose from its own number an Executive 
Committee, which shall meet at the call of the Secretary or Presi- 
dent, and shall have charge of such business as may be intrusted 
to it by the Managers.” 
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In Articles V. and VI. the words “ Executive Committee ” shall 
be changed to ‘‘ Board of Managers.” 
All which is respectfully submitted. 


Epwarp E. Hares. 
Joun F. Moors. 
H. P. Kipper. 


Mr. Harn, having read the report, moved that it lie on the 
table for consideration at the next Annual Meeting. 

Rev. Jonny T. G. Nicuots, of Saco, Me., moved to amend. by 
striking out ‘five dollars instead of one,” and by adding, ‘‘ pro- 
vided such person be a member of a Unitarian church or 
society.” 

Rey. Epcar Bucxrnenam, of Deerfield, offered as an amend- 
ment, that this body of Directors be divided into classes, the first 
class to be elected for six years, the second for five, the third for 
four, the fourth for three, the fifth for two, and the sixth for one, 
three going out every year. 

Rev. Cuaries Nofus, of Northfield, offered this amendment : — 


Whenever any Unitarian society shall contribute the sum of fifty dollars 
or more to the funds of the American Unitarian Association, the pastor of 
such society shall be constituted a life-member of the Association. 


Rey. James T. Brxpy, of Watertown, moved that the commit- 
tee which had reported on the revision of the By-laws be directed 
to confer with the National Conference in regard to effecting 
some organic union or better relation between the two bodies, and 
report at the next Annual Meeting; which motion, after remarks 
by the mover, was lost. 

Rey. Crawrorp NigutTinGaLy, of Ayer, suggested as an amend- 
ment that each local Association should be entitled to as many 
representatives in the general Association as it should contribute 
sums of five dollars. If a local Association contributed a hundred 
dollars, it should be entitled to twenty representatives; if it 
contributed twenty-five dollars, to five representatives ; and so on. 

Rey. Epwarp H. Hatt, of Worcester, offered the following 
amendment : — 
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That the nomination of officers of the American Unitarian Association 
be conducted by the method of minority representation now in use for the 
nomination of overseers of Harvard University. 


ArtHur T. Lyman, Esq., moved to add to Mr. Hall’s amend- 
ment, after the word ‘‘ nomination,” the words ‘‘ and election.” 

Rev. Mr. Hau accepted the amendment. 

Rev. Henry C. BapeGer, of Boston, offered this amendment : — 


That all delegates to the National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian churches be members of the American Unitarian Association from 
the time of the convening of the conference to which they are admitted 
until the next following meeting of that Conference. 


Rev. Rusu R. Sareren said: We have present with us to-day a 
member of the Executive Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, Joun Frerwett, Jr., Lsq., to whom allu- 
sion was made in the report, and to whom your committee have 
already by letter expressed a cordial greeting and welcome. As 
our brother Lowe is at this time representing us at the meetings in 
London, so I am sure it will be the unanimous and cordial senti- 
ment of this meeting to-day to give welcome to our brother Fret- 
well. 


The Presipent said: I shall take the liberty to invite Mr. 
Fretweli to address us, taking it for granted that I express the 
sentiment of every person present. 


ADDRESS OF JOHN FRETWELL, JR., ESQ. 


Mr. Chairman and Christian Friends, — The account which Mr. 
Jerson brought us last year of his visit to your country and the 
reception which he met with from you, and the many opportunities 
which we have had of seeing in England persons whose names are 
household words among you, —Dr. Bellows, Mr. Collyer, Dr. 
Lothrop, and others,— could not but excite in our committee an 
earnest desire to continue the connection which we commenced 
last year by sending a representative to you. We consider that 
the intercourse between our churches goes far beyond our mere 
sectarian interests. In all international intercourse, it is of the 
highest importance that those who are the leaders of our spiritual 
life, therefore our ministers, should come into the closest com- 
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munion with each other; for it is,"as I conceive, in our churches, 
that we are accustomed to bring our practical lives to the test of 
first principles far more than in the Senate, or in the intercourse 
which commercial life affords; and it is among the members of 
our churches, first of all, as I believe, that progress in all inter- 
national intercourse is to be commenced. We have, therefore, 
wished to be again represented here. It was a matter of very 
deep regret, both to myself personally and to my colleagues, that 
we could not send somebody who should represent us as Mr. Jer- 
son did last year. We should have been glad to send Professor 
Martineau, or some man of his stamp, but unfortunately we have so 
few men of that kind with us, and they have so much to do at 
home, that we cannot dispense with them there. We were, there- 
fore, obliged to be content with sending, this year, a simple lay- 
man. 

I have already had four weeks of opportunity to visit the 
churches in this country, and, so far as my business engagements 
allowed, I have tried to learn, as far as possible, in what points the 
development of the Unitarian organization here agrees with, and 
in what particulars it differs from, that of our churches in England. 
On the whole, I have found pretty much the same kind of organiza- 
tion, the same aspirations, and, I may say, almost the same despon- 
dencies among you that Lhave found at home. The differences, on 
the whole, are those which arise from the fact that your develop- 
ment is in a free State, that you are not in any way impeded by 
difficulties from outside. Your work here, it seems to me, is more 
to gain the sympathies of the great masses of the people, — a work 
which can only advance in proportion as the masses learn to think 
as well as to read. With us, the difficulty is a different one. Our 
people, especially our men of culture, are to such an extent alien- 
ated from the old church organizations, that we find some difficulty 
in keeping them in any religious organization whatever. We 
ourselves have to do the work, to a great extent, of political dis- 
senters. That isa hard word, of which many of our people are 
afraid. I certainly am not; for I believe that it is only by the 
work which political dissenters are doing that we can keep the 
freedom which we have, and continue in the exercise of our re- 
ligious rights. 
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We have looked with the greatest interest at the work which 
you are doing here. We are anxious in every possible way tq_ 
promote a more general intercourse between your people and our 
people, and I have been asked to suggest to our committee, if I 
could, some way in which that could be done. It has struck 
me, in reading the “Liberal Christian” of New York, and the 
‘‘ Christian Register” published here, that it would be desirable 
to place these papers in the hands of the ministers in our English 
churches: I should like to see our publications placed in your 
hands; and I hope, before I leave Boston, that I may be able to 
confer with your committee upon some means of attaining this 
object. One of your publications which has not yet come into 
the hands of my English friends, ‘‘ Christianity and Modern 
Thought,” appears to me one of the most important works which 
has ever been published, either by your body or ours, and especi- 
ally adapted to reach that great number of people in Germany, 
who, at our meeting in London last week, for the first time entered 
into intimate connection with our Unitarian Association at home. 
It appeals, better than any book I know of, to that phase of re- 
ligious culture which is prevalent among the more educated classes 
of Germany. 

Mr. Inrson gave’ you last year quite an exhaustive report of 
what we are doing in England. Hitherto our Association has 
been managed almost exclusively among London men, and, to a 
great extent, its appeals have been confined to London and its 
neighborhood. But, as its international relations have been ex- 
tended, we have felt that it was time to appeal to the country; 
and at a meeting held at Birmingham, in March last, we made 
our first appeal to the provinces. That meeting was the largest 
Unitarian meeting ever held in England, and inaugurates, I hope, 
a new era in our activity. Birmingham is, and always has been, 
more than any other place in England, the city of reform move- 
ments. The greatest political reforms originated there. It was 
the home of Dr. Priestley, and many of the greatest religious 
reforms have found their origin in the same city. The result 
of that meeting was to stir our people to renewed activity in all 
departments, and 1o induce them to take greater interest in the 
Association than they have hitherto done, and in the political 
aspects of our work also. 
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In the meeting which was held in London, last week, the reports 
of which, of course, have not reached this country, the interna- 
tional character of our organization would especially come to the 
fore. Your own people are represented there by Mr. Lowe; our 
friends in France by ATHANASE CoquEREL, fils ; Professor Hourz- 
ENDORF, of Berlin, comes as the first delegate sent by a most 
important German organization, — the German Protestant Associa- 
tion. We had, naturally, for many years, looked with the greatest 
interest to the religious movements of that country. It had 
seemed as if it exhausted itself in the struggles of the Reforma- 
tion, and that in giving to us and to the world the Protestant 
Reformation it had lost the power to organize the liberal religious 
thought of its own country. 

Many attempts have been made, however, of late years, to 
organize a church on a wider basis than hitherto. We have 
watched these movements since 1844, when the movement of the 
Protestant Association commenced. We saw how that was gradu- 
ally lost in materialism, and in the political movements which led 
to the Revolution of 1848. I had occasion to go to Germany, 
some four years since, in order to examine, on behalf of some 
friends, the causes which led to the failure of this movement, and 
then it was that I became acquainted with the leaders of the 
Protestant Association. They were all men of the very highest 
character and position in Germany, and when we found that they 
had taken for their platform those principles which are the most 
important to us, the establishment of a learned ministry, with a 
perfectly free theology, the right of every man to work according 
to his own conviction,’a congregational organization of the churches 
in opposition to the close communion church, we thought that 
it was time for us to aid them so far as we could by our sympathy 
in attaining that object, and at the same time to see what we could 
learn from them for our own profit in England. We entered into 
intercourse with them, and at their request sent deputies to their 
meetings; and this year, for the first time, they sent deputies to 
ours. Now I think this is a union which should have made 
American Unitarians happy, for it is more important for you than 
for us. You assimilate in the great American nation immense 
bodies of emigrants from other countries; and the Germans, I 
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believe, form the best and most valuable part of the great immi- 
gration which is every year coming into this country to seek the 
freedom and the economical well-being which it can obtain here. 

Through the Unitarian Church, more than,in any other, can these 

people be brought under the religious influences of your country, 

because the Unitarian Church is the only church which is so wide 
and so free in its development that it has room for all phases of 
religious thought. I should hope, therefore, that’ the connection 
which has been made in England would be extended to this coun- 
try, because it will give your people a better opportunity of un- 
derstanding the German character by bringing this large number 
of well-educated Germans into communication with your own 
people; and by making them Unitarians you will make them more 
quickly and more thoroughly good Americans. 

In the report read by Mr. Shippen allusion was made to the 
desirability of translating works on theology from the German. I 
am very glad to say that an attempt which has been started outside 
of our body in England, and in which Professor Martineau is con- 
cerned, is already in a fair way for success in England. I have 
just received a letter from Williams & Norgate, who are the pub- 
lishers appointed by the Theological Translation Fund Society of 
England, saying that they have got enough subscriptions to ven- 
ture upon starting their scheme of publishing translations from 
German books which, while being the fruit of free theological re- 
search, will have a positive Christian character. Hitherto the 
books published in England have been extremely orthodox, as 
those published by Clarke ; or extremely radical books, as those of 
Feuerbach and Strauss. Neither of these classes are, like the 
books of Hilgenfeld, Hase, Keim, Hausrath, Weiszacker, and 
others, which this Association propose to publish, and which I 
think will meet a very great want in our body. The name of 
Martineau is a guaranty that the selection will be a judicious one. 
We have so far got about five hundred subscribers in England ; 
and some arrangements have been made, I believe, with a New 
York house, so that an equal number of subscriptions from Amer- 
ica will make the affair a lasting success, 

It is getting late, and I will only conclude by expressing my 
own personal pleasure at the very cordial reception which, so far, 
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T have found in your country wherever I have gone as the repre- 
sentative of my colleagues in England, and my desire that our 
intercourse at these Annual Meetings may lead to a thorough co- 
operation in all the great objects of our church association. 


The PresipENT stated that the following amendment had been 
prepared by Rev. Dr. Clarke, and, under the rule, would go over 
to next year : — 


Amendment to article 2d. Add, — “ But no person shall have the right to 
vote for officers, or on any resolution disposing of the funds of the Associ- 
ation, who shall not be either a life-member or who shall not have been an 
annual member for two successive years.’ 


E. W. Crarx, Esq., of Philadelphia, offered the following new 
By-law : — 


That five persons be chosen at the Annual Meeting to serve respectively 
one, two, three, four, or five years, who shall be trustees to hold the perma- 
“nent funds of the Association, and who shall pay to the Treasurer of the 
Association the income as it may be collected, and that at each subsequent 
Annual Meeting one such trustee shall be chosen to serve for five years to 
take the place of the retiring trustee. 


Remarks were also made by Rev. Francis T. WasuBurn, of 
Milton, on Organization; by Rev. Tuomas Trvmins, of Ware, 
on Missionary Enterprise; by Rev. Henry W. Brtiows, D.D., 
of New York, on the National Conference; by Rev. R. Lairp 
Couurer, D.D., of Chicago, returning thanks for the aid to that 
city; and by Rev. Crawrorp NIGHTINGALE, on the needs of the 
society at Ayer, whose church edifice had been recently burned. 

On motion of Rey. J. M. L. Bascock, of Groton, it was voted 
that the President be authorized and requested to appoint a nomi- 
nating committee to nominate officers of the American Unitarian 
Association for the year succeeding this, and that he instruct the 
committee to publish the names of the persons nominated, in the 
denominational papers two weeks previous to the next Annual 
Meeting. 

On motion of Rev. Epwarp H. Hatt, the President was 
authorized to appoint two auditors to examine the financial re- 


port of the coming year. 
| 2 
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Rey. Witiu1aMm G. Bascock, in behalf of the committee ap- 
pointed to receive and count the ballots, reported that the persons 
nominated were all elected. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 


On Tuesday evening a public meeting of the Association was 
held at the Music Hall. 

Hon. Henry Cuarrn, of Worcester, presided, and the exer- 
cises of the evening were opened with the singing of the hymn, 


“Stand up and bless the Lord.’’ 


Prayer was then offered by Rev. Cuartes A. Humpnreys, of 
Sprinefield, after which Mr. Cuapin spoke as follows : — 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, —I find myself suddenly in a most unex- 
pected position. At the time I was elected President of the Asso- 
ciation, I inquired precisely what my duties would be, and I looked 
over a letter yesterday from Mr. Lows, in which he gave me the 
order of exercises. He assured me my duties would cease with the 
election of a new President. From some mistake, perhaps, Judge 
We ts, the new President, is not here, and I am called upon to 
introduce the speakers of the evening. You can congratulate your- 
selves upon the fact that you will be relieved from any attempt to 
make a speech on my part, because you all know if any one attempts 
to make a speech without preparation, he never knows when to stop, 
and I should be very likely to be more tedious than usual. I will 
simply say that no one knows with what anxiety I assumed the 
duties of the office of President of the Association, and no one 
can realize what a relief it has been to me to find so much more 
pleasure in it than I anticipated. If you will go back to the 
commencement of two years ago, you will remember that the 
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omens were dark. We had a left wing and a right wing, — radical 
and conservative, evangelical and rational, —and the whole Uni- 
tarian community seemed to be awake and ready for any kind of 
battle. When I came to look the members in the face, I found 
every one of them honest, every nian of them disposed to make 
the best of the state of things, and to help forward the good cause. 
We come to-day all in peace and harmony, and I certainly go out 
of office much more happy than I entered upon it. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce to you as the first speaker 
of the evening Rev. Henry Biancuarp, of Lowell. 


REMARKS OF REV. HENRY BLANCHARD. 


Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen, — During the fifteen 
or twenty minutes which are assigned to each of the speakers this 
evening, I solicit your earnest attention to some remarks on the 
Unitarian missionaries, men and books. We all know, my 
friends, that when men are earnest in belief, they are always ear- 
nest in their desire to spread their views. Paul passed over seas ; 
stood on Mars Hill; fearlessly faced every danger, in order to 
speak his words. Luther could not sit at home meditating upon 
his faith, but he must be out proclaiming it to men. We all know 
also that we have a glorious and a definite faith. Possibly there 
are some among us who may smile when they hear this declaration ; 
certainly there are those outside of our people who say that 
Unitarians do not know what they believe. Notwithstanding, I 
am willing to say that we have as essential unity of thought among 
us as among any other Christian body. We believe in the one 
God, the Father of us all, who is above all, and through all, and 
inall. We believe that the Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirits that we are the children of God. We believe that our 
Heavenly Father has given to us reason to use, and that helped by 
him we are ourselves to judge what is right. We believe that the 
Bible is the most divinely inspired series of Scriptures which the past 
has handed down to the present; that Jesus of Nazareth is the 
world’s greatest example, teacher, and leader; and that the Chris- 
tian church is the divinely appointed organization to redeem the 
_world. We may debate definitions. We may talk about conserv- 
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atives and radicals. Nevertheless, we agree substantially in these 
points. Whoever says that they are not enough, goes to orthodoxy. 
Whoever says that they are too much, goes to free religion. Now 
of this faith, we have an admirable literature. I never can tell how 
much I owe it. Its ‘ Christian Examiner,” its works of Chan- 
ning, Dewey, Furness, Sears, Clarke, and Hedge, and, above all, 
of James Martineau, have given me great peace and some little 
power, — have brought me into freedom, and into discipleship 
with Jesus Christ. Other denominations have good books; but it 
is not at all presumptuous to say that our literature is the most 
scholarly, free, and spiritual in the English language. 

Now our country waits for this gospel of Unitarianism, — not as 
widely, not as cordially, perhaps, as some of our enthusiasts may 
believe, —nevertheless it does await it, consciously among a 
few, unconsciously among the many. We have been looking, 
most of us, to the West as the scene for that labor of missionary 
work. I have been at the West; it was my privilege to preach 
there; but Iam not quite ready to say to you that the West is 
pining for liberal Christianity. It is anxious to have empire; 
it is dreaming of great cities, of great power, of great wealth; it 
is given over to brimstone theology on the one hand, and to the 
freest of free religion on the other. Nevertheless, I do believe 
that the West is a very important part of our missionary field. I 
am here to-night to say that we ought to look also to the East, and 
that it sometimes enters into my mind to say that we disregard the 
East for the sake of the West. The other day, there came from 
Andover, that theological town, an earnest and educated woman, 
ito one of our Unitarian churches in one of our neighboring 
cities. She never had been inside of a liberal Christian church 
before. After service she desired to be introduced to the preacher, 
that she might tell him how great was her joy. As he looked into 
her face, as he listened to her words, he thought, O that this con- 
gregation could understand the feelings of this woman! O that 
they could appreciate their belief, held so coldly so often! The 
next day, it was the privilege of the preacher to talk witb this 
woman. She said that under Orthodox teaching, Jesus had 
appeared to her so unreal that his sufferings and death had never 
moved her to tears; but that when Abraham Lincoln died, she 
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wept. But when her own hour of trial came, when minister and 
friend adjured and warned her, then she found help in Jesus. 
Remembering how he bore witness to the truth, she herself became 
strong; and as she talked about God and nature and the witness 
of the spirit, as she spoke of certain of our books that she had read, 
of the pressure felt that orthodoxy could not satisfy her soul, — 
he thought that she was a representative of multitudes in the 
East. ; 

The question then is, How are we going to reach these peo- 
ple? Granting that we have a definite faith, that we have a splen- 
did literature, that there is unrest in the churches, — how are we 
going to reach the people? Send out our books broadcast over 
the country; plant our man or men in carefully selected places, 
and keep them there for years at any cost; hold conventions in 
the large towns, and in the small cities. Now I believe very 
much indeed in those silent missionaries of ours,—our books. 
Whenever you come in contact with a young man who comes from 
either one of the other denominations, you find that, however 
much he-may have thought out the matter for himself, he has been 
helped by some word from Clarke or Hedge or Martineau. If, 
for instance, you learn that a Baptist or a Congregationalist minister 
is speaking in a liberal way, if you enter into his study you will 
be pretty sure to find some of our books there. I have in my 
mind a distinguished Baptist clergyman of the city of Brooklyn, 
who is preaching Unitarianism, conservative Unitarianism you may 
call it, to his people nearly every Sunday, which he draws out of 
our books. We know that there are many parts of our country 
where it is not possible for us to have churches, and where none 
of our missionary efforts are being’ made. In these, however, 
there are intelligent men and women who are dissatisfied with the 
old theology, and quite as much dissatisfied with free religion, who 
are turning to the Unitarian denomination, who are reading its 
books. Our Association, as represented here to-night, is doing a 
very great though somewhat obscure work in distributing books, 
and we ought to be especially thankful for the work that it is doing 
in that direction. When one has read Mr. Clarke’s book, ‘‘ Ortho- 
doxy: Its Truths and Errors ;” or has read, like my young friend, 
the daughter of a Congregational minister, who is finding a great 
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deal of satisfaction in it, that splendid book of Dr. Hedge, 
‘«‘Reason in Religion,” — how many of us there are who read its 
chapters over and over again, —or when we think of the ‘* En- 
deavors after the Christian Life ” of Martineau, and of his essays 
which have been printed in these later days, we know, every one 
of us who has read these books, that our literature is calculated 
to do a great deal of good, and that our books are among the 
foremost of our missionaries. 

Then there is one book which is called ‘‘ Old and New,” which 
I think is one of the very best Unitarian missionaries we have got. 
I know very well what are the regrets because of the decease of 
the ‘‘ Christian Examiner.” A great many of our young men have 
come up upon the “ Christian Examiner ;” but let it be remembered 
by all that it was only read by a few hundreds, while the ‘‘ Old 
and New” is read by thousands. When one considers with what 
articles it comes freighted this year, articles from Martineau to the 
people of the United States, I say that the American Unitarian 
Association does a good work in helping forward this periodical, 
‘‘Old and New;” and if there were more than fifteen minutes, I 
should like to talk more about our books. 

The second thing I said was, plant our men in some special 
place carefully selected. Let us consider two, one in the Kast 
and one in the West. We will say Indianapolis in the West. 
Now Indianapolis has but fifty thousand people, but it is growing 
rapidly, and from its geographical position, is the commercial and 
political capital of the State. It was my privilege to preach there 
nearly two years, and I know that unless a man goes into that 
city, or others like it, understanding that there is a constituency 
back of him, and ready to support him, so that he shall not be , 
harassed by the bread-and-butter question, it is not possible to do 
the most efficient work. He can immediately gather a large con- 
gregation there, but when you put up the Unitarian flag in a place 
all kinds of people flock around about it, and after a while you 
have to make a separation. You have Atheists and Theists and 
Transcendentalists and Spiritualists, and my own opinion is that 
we need.a very sharply declared creed, contrary to the opinion of 
many of my friends in Boston, for the purpose of drawing about 
us those who belong with us and will continue to work with us. 
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But it is very difficult to maintain our churches in those Western 
cities. I want, therefore, that each place should be carefully 
selected, and that each man shall be carefully selected, but when 
he puts his foot on the platform of an Academy, or in any hall 
that may be selected, it shall be known by the community that he 
is to stand there for two or three years in spite of all that the con- 
servatives on the one hand and the radicals on the other may do or 
may say. ‘Take Albany, for instance. In the city of Albany we 
have a noble liberal Universalist preacher, who is doing a very 
great work which is practically Unitarian. Nevertheless, we all 
know that there are a great many people who will not go to his 
church because they want a Unitarian church, and earnest as our 
desire is to be co-workers with our Universalist brethren, it is not 
possible to do it completely. There is a line of demarcation be- 
tween us and them, and so we must stand on our side and let them 
stand nobly, as they are doing, on theirs. Now when a man goes 
there to preach he must understand that nothing can turn him aside 
from that place, that whether he has few or many, he is put there 
to stay there; and the members of this Unitarian Association 
should feel that it is a privilege to maintain an earnest man in such 
an important place as that. There is coming a time, I trust, when 
in the smaller towns they will have religious clubs instead of rad~ 
ical clubs; there is coming a time when there shall be young men 
raised up who shall be ready to go into these places and live as 
Paul lived, by making tents, or as Spinoza lived, by polishing 
glass. Until that time the young men who shall be willing to en- 
dure hardship and severe privation, who can command large 
salaries in the East, but who are willing to stand in the West for 
the purpose of planting Unitarian views, should be supported by 
the Unitarian denomination. 

My last word was, hold conventions. Of course it will be 
understood that -I am just outlining. I should be very glad to 
speak of the subject more fully. Hold conventions. When I 
was in Indianapolis, some earnest and devoted Free Religionists 
came into that city, and wanted to know whether I would help 
them. I said I would for the purpose of giving them a hearing, 
because we want all men to be heard. I went to the sessions of 
their convention, and I listened intently to what was said. I was 
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profited by a great deal, and I revolted from a great deal. After 
that was over I attempted to preach a sermon on the superiority of 
Liberal Christianity to free religion. There was one lesson taught 
me at that time, and that was, if a convention is held in a small 
city on a week-day, men and women will go to that convention 
who would not go inside of a Unitarian church. I thought, there- 
fore, and I wrote to the ‘‘ Christian Register,” that we ought to 
inaugurate such a system as this: Let Dr. Bellows and Edward 
Everett Hale and James Freeman Clarke, and the Coll(y)iers 
from Chicago, leave their pulpits, and hold conventions in the 
small cities and large towns, and have the Orthodox ministers go 
in, and have the Orthodox people go in; and have the outsiders — 
people who do not go to church anywhere, go in; and then follow 
up the stirring on their part by the ‘‘ Old and New,” the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Register,” and by our tracts, and, my word for it, we shall 
be sowing seed that will produce a harvest by-and-by. We are 
not going to have substantial churches speedily in the West or in 
the East. We must sow our seeds for a long time, and wait and 
pray. We must have these conventions, a great many of them, 
and it seems to me that it will be a splendid office for these gentle- 
men I have named, and others, to fill, to go abroad from place to 
place, leaving their splendid churches and their rich congregations, 
to pour out of their hearts those words which shall reach the souls 
of men and women, and make them understand something of the 
glorious freedom of Liberal Christianity. 

Well, my friends, in order to effect this work we must have 
money. I am very glad to hear from Mr. Shippen that the 
sum total of receipts the past year is $110,000. Thank God for 
that; but we have got to have a great deal more money to carry 
out this enterprise in the West. When I saw our building in 
Chauncy Street a little out of the line of the other buildings, I 
said to myself, ‘‘I hope that does not symbolize the position of 
the Unitarians, that we are going to be out of line, a little in the 
background.” I want the Unitarian body to stand in the very 
front ground in its generosity and in its zeal. And when I read, 
as I did the other day, about a merchant in Germany who had a 
ledger, upon one of the pages of which was inscribed the name of 
God, and that every year he put upon that page a certain sum of 
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money he wanted to have used for religious purposes; and when 
he had been successful in some mercantile venture, he added a 
certain proportion to that page account, so that when he died there 
was a large amount to be distributed for religious purposes, — 
when I read that, I thought the Unitarian merchants of Boston 
had better open such an account as that upon their ledgers, so that 
abundance of means shall be provided for carrying on the work 
which has been begun. I read also that there was a time in 
Venice when the merchants took their coin and stamped upon 
them the head of Jesus Christ. When men believe in Jesus as 
the great leader and teacher; when, as an enthusiastic young 
man in England said of Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘ He is my religion,” 
men shall say just as earnestly, ‘‘ Jesus Christ is my leader,” [ 
think men ought to be quite willing to stamp his image on the 
money they use; and with the money thus coming in, our Unita- 
rian Association will be able to send out over the country these 
missionaries of ours, men and books. 


The Presrpenr. — You will now be addressed by Rev. Mr. 
M’Cautey, of Waltham. 


REMARKS OF REV. CLAY M’CAULEY. 


Mr. President and Fellow-Unitarians, —It has been suggested 
to me to say something to you about the relation of Unitarianism 
to the older Christian sects. I willingly accept the suggestion, 
for the subject is one in which I have a special interest. Having 
been identified with those sects through the greater part of my 
life, and being now associated with Unitarianism, I am naturally 
desirous that the relation of the latter to the former should be 
well understood. So if the words of a comparatively new comer 
among you can be of any help to a better understanding of those 
relations I will gladly say them. 

First, as a help to our subject, let us try to understand what we 
mean by Unitarianism, and by the older sects. I do not know 
that I can define Unitarianism satisfactorily to all who call them- 
selves Unitarians, but I can tell you how the older sects define it ; 
with what conceptions of it I entered your fellowship, and what 
has made me proud to be associated with you. Among the older 
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sects, — and by the older sects I mean those which are known as 
Orthodox, or evangelical, — the prominent thought associated with 
Unitarianism is of a body which has determined to submit to 
no other authority in religious matters than that of the reason. 
As confirming this, I noticed in last week’s ‘‘ Register” that Dr. 
Guthrie, the eminent Scotch preacher, says of Prof. Maurice, that 
‘‘reared in the school of Socinianism, he never got rid of the 
leaven of that school, in the place which it assigns to reason as 
the test and standard of divine truth.” ‘This is considered to be 
your great error, for it is a fundamental belief in orthodoxy that 
‘‘ original sin,” as one of the leaders of modern Calvinism says, 
“has made every man totally alienated from God, and conse- 
quently every act vitiated by his condition as a rebel.” Thus first 
and emphatically to the older sects you are rationalists. In the 
next place the evangelical sects consider that Unitarianism is a 
belief in the right of each mind to make its own creed. To them 
you are not only rationalists, but you are ‘individualists also, re- 
fusing to combine and say what your rationalism believes. ‘This 
is considered to be your next great error. For it is another fun- 
damental belief of orthodoxy that as God has made a perfect 
revelation in the Bible it is man’s duty to give a systematic ex- 
pression of the truth of that revelation, and yield it united alle- 
giance. 

In the third place, the most prominent doctrines announced by 
representative Unitarians are held to be fatal errors. You may 
claim upon the evidences of reason to be Christians; but if you 
hold any of the representative doctrines of Unitarianism, the 
Orthodox belief cannot allow you your claim. You may ration- 
ally claim to be religious; but religious you are not esteemed to 
be, except in the widest judgment of charity. For in the Ortho- 
dox faith the foundation of the whole superstructure is belief in 
man’s ruined condition by nature, and in the divine salvation 
wrought out by the propitiating death of Christ. For this reason 
Unitarianism is considered to be fatally in error, and is regarded 
with mingled pity and enmity, — pity, because its advocates are in 
such a perilous condition, and enmity, because they adopt a method 
so sinful in its results. I believe Iam not”making any misstate- 
ment about the estimate the prominent Orthodox minds place 
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upon Unitarianism. Of course there are exceptions to what I am 
saying: there are gross bigots who are not as just as my statement 
would make them, and there are liberals who see some truth in the 
position our denomination is thought to have assumed. I do not 
refer to these, but to those minds with whom the name and charac- 
ter of the older sects are most often associated. But whether what 
I am saying of those sects be true or not, it expresses exactly the 
conception of Unitarianism I received from my Orthodox teacher. 

Seven years ago I was a Calvinist,.and seldom heard of the 
existence of Unitarianism; but when the name happened to be 
called to my attention, I always thought of its advocates as inde- 
pendent rationalists. This evening I am a speaker at an anni- 
versary of the American Unitarian Association. In seven years a 
great change has occurred in my position. But while I will not try 
to tell you now how my mind struggled out of the old bondage into 
this new freedom, yet there are some facts I will take the liberty of 
mentioning as illustrating our subject, and as being substantially 
true of every Orthodox mind obtaining intellectual freedom. Bya 
combination of many influences I gradually began to doubt what 
I had been taught of the utter untrustworthiness of reason. I 
slowly commenced to admit questions about doctrines against which 
my intuitions had been protesting, but which protest I had attrib- 
uted not to error in the doctrines, but to the perversity of my heart. 
And this last fact I may mention as being the mightiest power which 
sustains the theological position of Orthodoxy. For taught from 
childhood that doubt is born of sin, and not of the instinct for 
truth, what Orthodox mind dare harbor doubt? But to return. 
My questionings cost me more mental anguish than I can tell; 
and time only served to increase the trouble. How I longed for 
rest no one can tell. At length, with a growing conception of the 
dignity of human nature, — with an increasing readiness to examine 
the reputed infallible guide to faith and practice ; with a new idea 
of the meaning of the omnipotence of God, and a conviction of the 
impossibility of a sacrifice like that attributed to Christ, — I deter- 
mined to claixa perfect intellectual freedom, and to find, if possible, 
a better truth than that in which Lhad been educated. I will not 
recount what followed; but that determination I consider to be the 
most important act of my theological life; for however erroneous 
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the conclusions may be that I have drawn from my investigations, 
the method by which I have worked I consider to be the true one ; 
but it is exactly opposite that which governed me while identified 
with the older sects. After being dispossessed of ministerial stand- 
ing, though deprived of the name, I still considered myself to be 
a Christian ;- and I wished to do the work to which I had given 
myself; for I did not then believe, did not then see reason, nor have 
I since seen reason, for believing that Christianity and perfect 
intellectual liberty are antagonistic. Of course the impulse which 
sent me into the Christian ministry, the desire to aid in the sal- 
vation of souls from hell by preaching the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ was gone; but the inspiration to be a spiritual help to my. 
fellow-beings still remained, and I desired to continue the work my 
Presbytery had commanded me not to do. But where to do it 
was the important question. While trying to answer that question, 
kind words came to me from representative Unitarians. In sub- 
stance they were, ‘‘ If you have any message by which you wish to 
make your fellow-beings better and happier, Unitarianism offers 
you free pulpits. We are Christian, but Christian without defin- 
ition; and we limit in no way the right of free inquiry.” This 
invitation instantly put me into sympathy with you, and for five 
years now I have found that the expressions of those whom I have 
met, most of those whom I have met who bear the Unitarian name, 
seem to confirm all the conceptions I had of Unitarianism. And 
that apparent confirmation is the source of the pride I have in 
being now associated with you. 

But what are the older sects? ‘They are Christian churches, 
gathered round noble religious truths, and inspired by a genuine 
piety, and aself-sacrificing love forman. Against the faith, purity, 
and love which characterize them no one can say any thing. ‘They 
nurture as beautiful a spiritual life as can be found on earth. The 
most that Unitarianism can do in its religious relations to Ortho- 
doxy is to evidence in its freedom as devout and fervent a spiritu- 
ality, with the added confidence and joy which a more hopeful faith 
should inspire. But as time limits what I have to say about the 
relations of Unitarianism to the older sects, to their intellectual 
characteristics, I will not refer to this further. Theologically, the 
older sects are the servants of fixed, external authority ; they believe 
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that God has made a perfect revelation in the bible, and that in 
the scheme of salvation emphasized by the Protestant Reformation 
is the only avenue by which ruined man can escape his doom. 
They deny the right of inquiry outside of the bible; and further, 
they deny any interpretation of the bible other than that which 
conforms to what they authorize. Such are the older sects, accord- 
ing to their standards. From their standards we must make our 
judgment of them, not from the words of any of the few free 
minds with whom we are sometimes tempted to identify Ortho- 
doxy. 

What, then, is the relation between Unitarianism and the older 
sects? On the one hand is Unitarianism, a professedly Christian 
body, claiming perfect intellectual freedom, and declaring as the 
final test of religious truth the authority of the reason. On the 
other hand are the Evangelical sects, Christian, too, but limiting 
intellectual freedom to their special interpretation of the infallible 
bible. The relation of the former to the latter, as I judge it, is two- 
fold: First, it is a refuge for every mind seeking release from 
ecclesiastical bondage, that truth may be sought with no limita- 
tion other than the liberty with which the truth which shall make 
free; and, second, in the name of the very charity we claim, 
Unitarianism is the antagonist of the principles by which the older 
sects are separated from it. Contrary to what my brother says, 
on the front we present to orthodoxy we should proclaim above 
all else that it is our creed to have no creed. Liberty is not 
yet as perilous to Unitarianism as some have declared it to be. 
Knowing Orthodoxy as I do, the age is not liberalizing too fast. 
Liberty is the one word mightier than all the others that called Uni- 
tarianism into being, and the time has not yet come for it to 
become secondary. Unitarianism is Christian, and Christian I 
believe free inquiry will cause it and all religious thought to 
become more and more; but one of the greatest Christian virtues 
of Unitarianism is that above all it is intellectually free. Woe to 
it in the day, should it ever come, when this bright crescent shall 
fade from its front! Unitarianism is not in sympathy with the — 
older sects: it is their antagonist. Between the two there is a 
chasm which cannot be bridged until Orthodoxy shall spring the 
arches after the Unitarian pattern. Meanwhile, it is your mission 
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to give a cordial welcome to every mind struggling through the 
abyss for liberty; to meet him as Christ would, with no limit to 
your fellowship, if he be earnest and pure in purpose, desiring to 
know only what is true, and to do only what is good. 

The very charity we claim is reason why we should endeavor to 
destroy the distinguishing principles of Orthodoxy. It is our duty 
to prove that no external authority is competent to fix the limit 
within which religious thought shall act. A shrewd man of the 
State lately said to me, ‘‘ It is your mission as an organization to 
liberalize the sects of this country, that in the end all may become 
free. Your sectarian work is to destroy sects.” And further, 
though at the risk of wandering from my subject, I will say that, 
for the sake of our relation to the older sects, Unitarianism should 
be very cautious of its acts in relation to what calls itself a more 
advanced thought, and professes to occupy a more free position 
than the one Unitarianism seems willing to assume. On every side 
our principles should be preserved inviolate. Is it not possible, 
friends, that some error has been committed somewhere at some 
time that Unitarianism has not been able to keep within itself 
some of the earnest minds who now think of us as we think of 
the older sects? This is a question I cannot enter upon here, but 
if it suggest any wrong in our denominational record, in the acts 
of this Association, in the declarations of that body which claims 
to be our representative Conference, then for the sake of our far 
past, for the sake of truth, for Christ’s sake, let the wrong be 
made right. ‘To all earnest Unitarians let one say who has come 
to you from the older sects, who knows their estimate of you, who 
knows of many he left behind him longing for a Christian body, in 
which, with all its vital religion, there shall be perfect mental 
freedom, ‘‘ Beware of every act which may identify Unitarianism in 

“letter or in spirit with the principles of the sects from which your 
fathers struggled so nobly to be free.” Should Unitarianism be- 
come true to its understood’ principles, it has a grand future. As 
an alliance of free minds, it can make itself the agent for setting 
Christianity in America free; and as Christianity becomes free, 
it can afford room in which the liberated thought can perfect itself, 
while at the same time it can continue to cherish the religious life 
and the Christian life, to which all intellectual action must ever 
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be subordinate, with as excellent a culture as the best older sect 
has used. I prophesy that like the world now springing into life 
with each leaf and flower maturing after its nature, each showing 
forth its own measure of the universal life, and all combining to 
make up the wide expanse of grace and fragrance now surround- 
ing us, so can Unitarianism become a true church of God, where 
each soul can grow to maturity after its nature, inspired by its 
own knowledge and experience of the universal fatherhood of God 
and the universal brotherhood of man, and all making the true 
kingdom of heaven upon earth which seers in all ages have be- 
held in visions, but which Jesus of Nazareth realized in his life 
and teachings. 


The Presipent. — I will now introduce to you Mr. E. S. Mixts, 
of Brooklyn, N.Y. 


REMARKS OF MR. E. S. MILLS. 


Mr. President, —It is more than seven years since I came out 
of Calvinism. The gentleman who has preceded me has, in his 
statements relative to Calvinism, recalled my early recoliections, 
and I began to feel a pleasant remembrance of old words. But I 
did not, like him, lose my ministerial standing, because I hadn’t 
any. J was, as you say, one of the lay element. Now, sir, the 
venerable man under whose teachings I was brought up in the city 
of New York, still survives, and is, I think, perhaps the oldest 
minister in the city, the pastor of what is called ‘“‘The Brick 
Church.” He is a Christian and a gentleman, the Rev. Dr. Spring. 
Now, why did I leave Calvinism? Perhaps for much the same 
reason that the gentleman who has just preceded me left it. 
For what does Unitarianism stand to me?. Just this. It stands 
to me for principle, and not for dogmatic opinion. I mean 
by principle, simply the plain teachings of Jesus Christ; the 
very alphabet of Christianity, which perhaps in this presence it 
would seem entirely unnecessary to recall or to make any re-state- 
ment of Christian principles; and yet what are those principles? 
What are those teachings? Do good. Resist not evil. Do good 
to those who do you evil. Ifa man takes your cloak, give him your 
coat also. Love your enemies. And those sublimest words that 
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were ever uttered from any human lips, uttered by the Crucified, 
in the intensest agony, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” Now, sir, Unitarianism stands to me’ for those 
simple principles; and I ask you, I ask this audience, whether in 
the various Christian denominations Christians live up to them ? 
Do they love their enemies? Do they do good to those who do 
them evil? Do they bless those who persecute them, and 
say, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, they know not what they do?” Is it 
not a fact that, in Wall Street and in State Street, and in all the 
commercial marts, instead of acting upon these principles, they 
have one leading principle, common not only among other 
Christians, but sufficiently common among Unitarians, —the 
maxim of business which underlies our daily work, ‘* Buy cheap 
and sell dear.” I say, that this is the principle which mainly 
governs the world, and not the principle of Christianity. On 
Sundays we assemble in our churches for worship,—we are 
instructed in these principles; we hear certain doctrinal state- 
ments, and we are perhaps better on Sundays than on other 
days. Our life, in fact, is like a Sunday garment then, put on 
when we have nought to do. But at our work we wear a worse. 
I make this statement of Christian principles not because you do 
not know them, but because Christians do not live up to them in 
their daily life on account of certain beliefs that Christians enter- 
tain which throw these principles into the background. When 
I came on to-day in the cars from New York, one of those peri- 
patetic Christians, who wander about the cars distributing tracts, 
handed meatract. It wasa short affair, and I read it. The burden 
of it was just this: God will punish men for sins of false opinion. 
Now, sir, I say that Unitarianism asserts directly the contrary. 
It asserts that God will punish no man for false opinion. It says that 
a man’s opinions are his opinions merely ; that the definite principles 
of Christianity are eternal. Each man must determine for himself 
the doctrine which he believes. We blame no man for his opinions, 
however false we may deem them. In other words, to state it pre- 
cisely and tersely, intellectual mistakes are not moral delinquencies. 
That is what Unitarianism stands for to my view. There has been 
recently held, in the city of my residence, and is now, I think, in 
progress, a very large convention of the Methodists of the United 
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States. That body elected several bishops, five or eight I think. 
The convention was held ina large building which is used for the- 
atrical purposes, — in which operas are largely indulged in by large 
audiences ; in which, very recently, in part of the building, there was 
a very large ball of colored people, and the colored men exercised 
the privileges of white American citizens, and didn’t go home until 
morning, and then went home in a rather oblivious state. This 
Methodist convention was held there in a very informal manner, 
and there the bishops were elected. It was a very broad church. 
I do not know that there was a sermon preached, or that there was 
any laying on of hands. But now the exception comes in. Various 
questions were put to these excellent gentlemen, and all of them 
were questions as to what they believed except the last; and the 
one previous to the last was something like this: “ Will you drive 
away all false doctrines, and will you persuade others to do the 
same?” Still a question of doctrine or belief. The last one was 
something like this: ‘* Will you live spiritually, righteously, and 
godly in the world?” which, of course, has a meaning, but I think 
you will concede with me that it has a kind of theological ring: 
it hasn’t the true ring of simple Christian principle. 

Now, sir, I say that Unitarianism stands for the largest liberty 
of thought. "That commends it to me. I say another thing, that 
Unitarianism stands for the largest liberality of thought, and by 
that I mean something different. We all know, sir, that there are 
certain conservatives who are called bigoted, but there are also 
certain radicals who are bigoted. It does not by any means follow 
that all of bigotry is on the conservative side. I have known, I 
do know, those who call themselves Radicals, men of the most 
advanced thought, who will tolerate no dissenting opinion; to 
whom an assertion which contradicts their liberalism is as hotly 
opposed, as is the contradiction to a conservative of his theology. 
Now, the Unitarians have practised always this large hospitality, 
receiving among themselves as Christians into their family, all 
Christians of other denominations, not inquiring what their belief 
was, leaving them, if they pleased, to believe some of the most 
horrible doctrines ; — doctrines which make God to be a fiend, 
and led Henry Crabbe Robinson to say that Calvin’s God was 
worse than his devil. Men who believe in infant damnation; that 
God creates man by his eternal decrees to be damned, men who 
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believe the worst form of religious doctrine, worse than any thing 
that occurs in the old religions; yet, because these men are willing 
to do Christian work, because they sympathize with us in Christian 
principles, are willing to work with us, we are willing to work with 
them, and to recognize them as brothers. We know they are 
more numerous than ourselves, and although we have the quality, 
they have the quantity —the number is with them — and neces- 
sarily more work is done by them. 

Recognizing these Christian denominations as such, while willing 
to act with them in doing the work of the world, we go one 
step further: we recognize Christianity as one of the religions of 
the world. Christ in the fulness of time was born into the world. 
It was not an interposition in the history of nations; it was not an 
event that took place out of order, out of time; in the fulness of 
time Christ came and Christianity with him. Then Christianity 
became one of the religions of the world, but it has drawn much 
sustenance from the other religions. Jesus Christ, by his deep 
religious consciousness, by his oneness with God, founded our faith ; 
and he was able to compact into one religion all the loose floating 
principles which existed in others. ‘The religion which he founded 
is inherited not only by this age, but will be by all the ages to come. 
The millennium has not yet come, and I do not know that it ever 
will, that we shall ever live up to the principles Christ has taught 
us: that we forgive our enemies; that we resist not evil; that we 
give to him who takes our cloak our coat also. When Christianity 
becomes paramount, we shall throw off the false prudence of the 
world and be what Christ was, and what he designed we should be, 
truly, thoroughly, and always Christians. But the time is not yet; 
thousands of years may yet elapse. While we believe in these 
divine principles of Christ, while believing that his was the highest 
and holiest manhood, we can yet find something of truth in all re- 
ligions. If a man is a Mohammedan, a Brahman, or a believer in 
Confucius, we do not say to him, ‘“‘ Your religion is of the devil; 
reject it.” We say nothing of the kind. We say to him there is 
something of truth in all religions. Through the providence of 
God, religion has been a means of educating mankind, and not the 
Christian religion alone, but all the others. Among the sands of 
error, which the advancing tide of civilization will wash away, are 
glittering grains of gold, which will endure for ever. 
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Now, sir, reverencing Christ as all Unitarians do; reverencing 
this liberty of thought with which he has made us free; believing 
that the land where Christ lived may be called holy land, over 
whose acres walked those blessed feet that eighteen hundred years 
ago were nailed for our advantage to the bitter cross; believing 
all this, we yet say to all denominations willing to work with us, — 
we say to men of all religions, we recognize what is good in you; 
we stop not for belief; we ask not your opinion; we only ask that 
you shall do Christian work. My point is illustrated just in this 
wise: In a village, not very far from my residence, the inhabitants 
had a fire engine, and fires being infrequent that engine was rarely 
brought out. But a fire did occur in the village, and the engine 
was brought out. It was a rickety old machine, the wheels 
creaked, and it was dragged along with a great deal of difficulty ; 
so the foreman stopped and had the wheels greased. ‘The fire 
was still burning. ‘Then, good, thoughtful, systematic man, he 
recollected that he hadn’t called the roll; so he stopped and 
called it and fined the delinquents. He then went on to the fire, - 
but by that time the -house had burned up. We do not stop 
to call the roll of belief, we hasten to put out the fire. 


Another hymn was then sung, after which the President intro- 
duced Rev. R. Larrp Coturr, D.D., of Chicago. 


ADDRESS OF REY. R. LAIRD COLLIER, D.D. 


We are here again to celebrate the anniversary of the American 
Unitarian Association, which Association has a distinct and definite 
function, whose work during the past year has been accomplished 
with singular and exceptional success. So it is a pleasure to be 
upen this platform, and to unite in the congratulations of this occa- 
sion. Weare heré to celebrate, not a waning, but a gaining cause. 

During the past ten or twenty years, it has been popularly sup- 
posed that there was a break between faith and science, between 
the church and the masses. But was there ever a time in the his- 
tory of Christianity when there were not evil prophets? Was 
there ever a time in the history of the church when there were not 
many who prophesied that the old institutions must give way, that 
the old forms of thought must surrender, and that things generally 
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were going to the bad? Certainly, change has gone on. Things 
are not now as they once were. But this is God’s time: this is 
God’s hour. This is just as much his day as the day when his 
Spirit inspired Jesus and Paul. This is just as much God’s church 
as the cburch planted at Antioch or Jerusalem. This church is 
the church, not of a dead, but of a living God. And if it were 
true that the church was giving way, if it were true that old insti- 
tutions were succumbing to the present popular thought, then I 
should say, ‘‘ All right! Let the church go! Religion will sur- 
vive.” But what are the facts? ‘The fact is, my friends, that the 
church never in its history had so strong a hold upon the minds 
and hearts and judgments of men as this very day. ‘The evan- 
gelical sects have not lost their hold upon the masses. The ortho- 
dox churches are’ steadily gaining upon the people. In 1800, 
there were seventeen thousand Methodists; in 1872, there are 
two million communicants. In 1800, there were thirty-five thou- 
sand Baptists; in 1872, there are one million seven hundred 
thousand Baptists; and the other evangelical sects have grown in 
like ratio. I could give statistics showing this fact, that while 
in 1800 there was one communicant to every seventeen people, 
in 1872 there is one communicant to every six of the people in 
America; that while in 1800 the church was one to seventeen, 
in 1872 the church is one to six. So we must not fear where no 
fear is. , 

The truth is, that this scarecrow is only put up by flippant 
magazinists, by men who have no faith in their own hearts. I 
stand here to-day to congratulate American civilization that the 
church of the living God, orthodox or rational, liberal or evan- 
gelical, is gaining on the world, and planting the Kingdom of our 
God and of his Christ among the nations of the earth. 

Tam not here to proclaim a falsehood. Ihave never felt it in 
my heart that there was an antagonism between the old historic 
Orthodox church and liberal Christianity. I ‘am a branch of the 
true vine. I belong to the body of Christ ; and because I am not 
a limb of that body, shall I say I am not an eye ? 

We are here, then, I say, not to celebrate the victories of Ortho- 
doxy alone, but to celebrate the victories of rational Christianity. 
I regret that in the past decade we have not planted more churches. 
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l regret that in some localities where we have planted societies, 
they have passed into decay. My mind’s eye rests upon points in 
the West where, five and six years ago, we had churches and min- 
isters, and these churches and ministers, from one cause and an- 
other, have passed away. But I do not believe that it has been 
the purpose of God that Unitarianism should become a great and 
' dominant ecclesiasticism in this country. Our time has not yet 
come. Had the time come, we should have seen it and rejoiced 
in it. 

I regret that we have not adequate means for the accomplish- 
ment of the work we desire to do. But what has Unitarianism done 
for religion in this country? Unitarianism has reconstructed the 
theology of this country. I met Brother Bartlett on Wabash 
Avenue, two weeks ago, and I said, ‘‘ Bartlett, has Swing drawn 
on you any?” (Brother Bartlett is an Orthodox Congregational- 
ist; Brother Swing is an Orthodox Presbyterian.) ‘‘ Well,” said 
he, ‘‘I haven’t noticed it much, but I should think he would draw 
on you.” I said, ‘‘ Since I have moved up-town, I think he has 
got some of my down-town folks.” Said I, ‘‘ Bartlett, we have 
got to pick up, or he will beat us both, for he is more liberal, he 
is more pronounced than I have ever felt free to be since I have 
been in Chicago.” He gave me a wink, and said he, ‘‘ That's 
so.” 

Not the theology of the books. Oar Orthodox brethren can 
meet at Plymouth and elsewhere, and say, ‘‘ We swear by the old 
creed;” but when those students at Yale say to Mr. Beecher, 
‘¢ Are you a Calvinist?” ‘* Yes,” he says. ‘‘ Well, what do you 
mean by being a Calvinist, Mr. Beecher?” ‘«I mean that if Cal- 
vin were alive now, he would believe just as Ido.” Not the the- 
ology of the books; not the theology of the written creed; but 
the theology of the leading preaching, and the theology of the 
popular consciousness. I cannot find a man anywhere who thinks 
at all, who does not think just as the great body of liberal Unita- 
rian Christians think. 

We have not only done this, but we have reconstructed the 
moral teaching of popular literature. I cannot read a newspaper 
in America that even intimates that it is fighting upon the line of 
old Orthodoxy. In our town, our daily press is distinctly pro- 
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nounced. We have not a single journal in Chicago, and I know 
of no single journal in the West, that is not fighting the battle upon 
the lines of our faith, of our purpose, and of our moral achieve- 
ment. F 

But liberal Christianity has not only accomplished this grand 
and desirable thing. Liberal Christianity has been the picket- 
guard; liberal Christianity has been in the advance ; liberal Chris- 
tianity has been the scout; liberal Christianity has been the eye of 
the body; liberal Christianity has said to the popular church of 
America, —‘‘I see the way; the light and the illumination are 
here; walk you in this track.” Now-and then a friend has come 
up and said, ‘‘ It is off here.” Now and then another has said, 
«Tt is off here.” But the great body of the American Unitarians 
have said, ‘‘ No, it is in the way of Jesus Christ; it is in the way 
of the historic gospels; it is in the way of the old time super- 
natural inspiration of the first century,” and we have walked in it, 
and the great historic church of America has followed us. 

And now, my friends, with regard to the work that we are to do 
in the future, let me say this. It is my earnest, serious conviction 
to-night, that we are to go on and do the work that lies next to 
us.. I cannot say whether we are to plant a hundred churches 
next year or none. I cannot say whether we are to plant a church 
at Washington, or erect a great ecclesiastical building in Boston. 
I cannot say but that God in his Providence may sweep over some 
great city again, and place in ashes the monuments of our faith 
and the symbols of our love. For aught I know, God in his 
Providence may turn the heart of the denomination to some special 
and particular work. Whatever it be, let us have loyal hearts, 
let us have generous purses to do the work God shall call upon us 
to do. But let no man desert. I was in the great Methodist 
Conference the other day, and saw eight bishops consecrated. I 
thank God for the noble men who were called to the holy office. I 
must confess that I have some little envy of the numbers, some 
little envy of the power of that denomination. I said in my secret 
heart, to every man upon whose head holy hands were placed, 
‘*God bless you! God defend you! God cause the light of his 
countenance to shine upon you, and may you go forth from con- 
quering unto conquest!” But did I feel that I wanted to be 
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there? No, brethren, I could not be there. I tried it, and 
shrank back from it. I belong here, on this broad, wide, and in- 
clusive platform; and God knows, while they have power, I have 
retained conscience; while they have principles, I am certain that 
T have truth. And so, let no man desert! Do you remember that 
anecdote of Frederick the Great, who, going out in the dusk of 
evening, saw a man skulking about, and knew he was intending 
to desert? Said he, ‘* My friend, where are you going?” ‘*We 
have had so much ill-luck,” said the man, “that I was going to 
desert.” Said the king, ‘‘My good fellow, wait a week, and if 
fortune don’t turn, I will desert with you.” All I have to say to 
these true hearts of loyal men is, ‘‘ We may have had outward 
discouragement and outward defeat, but only wait God’s time, and 
if fortune does not turn, I will desert with you.” The next day, 
the Prussian army went to battle, and victory perched upon their 
banners; and just as certainly as God lives, if we are loyal, the 
cause of right and truth will conquer, and we will still, as now, 
be in the lead. 


ADDRESS OF REY. E. E. HALE. 


It occurs to me, Mr. President, and ladies and gentlemen, that 
the last distinctive missionary meeting at which I was present, was 
the great meeting held last autumn, at Salem, of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mission, where I had the 
pleasure, with our friend Mr. Lowe, of representing the American 
Unitarian Association, and where I was received with a cordiality 
such as not even your cordiality in receiving friends most dear to 
you can surpass. At that great meeting of the largest missionary 
society in America, from which so many missionary bodies have 
been born, our friend Athanase Coquerel was invited to speak, and 
spoke to felicitate them on that great step, forward, aye forward, 
which the Orthadox body had then just made, having asked the 
blessing of God upon their motion. I am glad, at my first meet- 
ing with this large Unitarian Missionary Convention, to speak of 
the welcome that then and there the larger part of the Congrega- 
tional body knew how to give to us, who represented the smaller 
part of the Congregational body. 
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And it is a pleasant thing to say just a word here to-night, after 
the reports which were read this morning. It is a great pity, if 
you, gentlemen and ladies, knew it, that you did not choose to go 
to the meeting this morning, and learn what the work was which 
has been done this year, and then perhaps you would take some 
interest in the buncombe which follows after. It is for us, who 
heard Mr. Shippen’s lucid and clear report, it is for us who heard 
the few words of the modest Treasurer, to talk to you of victories 
and of successes. Your Treasurer’s report this year shows the 
receipt of a larger sum of money into your treasury than any Uni- 
tarian treasurer has ever reported since the time when the one 
hundred and twenty met together in the upper chamber in Jeru- 
salem. Not even the great year when, in paper money worth 
thirty or forty cents on the dollar, we raised $116,000, — not even 
that year showed a Treasurer’s statement like the Treasurer’s 
statement of to-day. I confess that when I looked this evening 
for our modest young friend, who says so little, Mr. Lyman, I 
rather wondered that there was not a little budding laurel upon 
his brow, and I wondered if it were occurring to him how great is 
the position of the man who has handled a quarter of a million of 
dollars, received and turned it over, every cent of it consecrated 
to the true Kingdom of God. I know that a part of that quarter 
of a million is in a change of investments and rents; a part of it, 
though pledged, is not yet paid in. I know that always, when you 
examine these accounts, there are certain deductions to be made; 
but I say that when all those deductions are made, the receipts 
into your treasury the last year were larger than ever before. I 
do not know what are the precise causes to which this is to be 
attributed. Some of my friends think that it is owing to the pres- 
ence of ladies upon the board of administration, and perhaps it is. 
Some of my friends think that it is owing to the activity of the 
laity in our affairs, and I believe it is. Some of our friends think 
it is because we have had a city burned down in the West. I hope 
that if that is the only way we are to raise our money, we may 
» never raise so much in the future. But I do not believe that is the 
cause. Perhaps it is the sequel to that remarkable and critical 
new departure, which will be more spoken of a hundred years ° 
hence in ecclesiastical history than it has been spoken of the past 
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year, — the ‘‘ New Departure ” made by the larger Congregational 
body of the United States, when at Oberlin they acknowledged 
that they had been sailing as long as they dared to sail in that 
direction, and when they made a magnificent new tack, in which 
they should try to take into their sails all the breezes of God’s 
heaven. We do not believe in platforms, we do not believe in 
statements, but if we did, we might travel far and fare worse than 
to take up the greater part of the platform laid down in the new 
departure at Oberlin. Or perhaps our success is due to the fact 
that the great leader of the Congregational pulpit, in those mag- 
nificent four sermons, which will live when every other word of his 
is dead, — perhaps it is due to the fact that the first preacher of 
America has this winter, as if he had consecrated himself anew 
before Almighty God to speak his full word while in the plenitude 
of his strength and power, laid out Calvinism with its death blow; 
laid it out as we have never been able to lay it out, — and has re- 
ceived the unanimous applause of the communion to which he 
belongs. I do not know to which of these causes we are to attri- 
bute the fact that we stand before you to-night stronger than we 
ever stood before you on the occasion of an Unitarian anniver- 
sary. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, in that position of influence, I 
do not ask what is the duty of my friends around me; I ask, what 
is your duty? What are you going to do? And those of you 
who wish to know may come to the South Congregational Church 
on the morning of Sunday next. 


The Presipent. — It is always pleasant to make an announce- 
ment which we know will be grateful to the ears of an audience. 
I know you will be glad to hear the name of Rev. Dr. Bettows, 


of New York. 


ADDRESS OF REV. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D. 


The hour is late, my Christian friends, and your interest, I think, 
must be nearly exhausted with its own excess. We have heard 
from our brethren who have preceded me a great deal that is most 
encouraging, and certainly I do not propose to end this meeting 
with one word of discouragement. We have fought our fight with 
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orthodoxy, and I think I may say, that so far as the argument is 
concerned, we have won it. The best has been said that can be 
said on that subject. The argument is closed, and we are waiting 
for the verdict of the human race. It is not a verdict that can be 
passed ina moment. Things not reasoned into men cannot be 
reasoned out of them. Opinions, creeds, churches, venerable 
for their services, built into the very heart and constitution of 
things, associated with all that is tender in domestic life, made visi- 
ble to them in vast cathedrals, sung in glorious oratorios, — such 
opinions do not die because the dagger of logic has gone through 
their hearts. Such opinions do not fall because every thing on 
which they seemed to stand has been taken from beneath them, 
because they never rested where they seemed to rest, on reason or 
logic, but on the sympathies, affections, and associations of those 
who received them; and after you have slain them with your 
logic, they rise, and move, and live. Here is the vast Methodist 
body, which includes not only the two millions of which our brother 
Collier spoke, but which has now, to its credit (hardly more than 
a century old), twelve millions of people under its influence and 
beneath its power, and there they will stand, and stand long. 
Although, if you go to each and every one of their more intelli- 
gent people, and ask them what their faith is, they will give you 
back something that sounds so much like our liberal Christianity, 
that you do not think it worth while to stop to point out the differ- 
ences; yet, if you go back to their authorities, and take their 
creeds and their statements, — creeds and statements that those 
ministers have sworn to preach, and not to depart from, — you 
find a difference of the most vital character. Those ministers still 
feel the injunction that John Wesley gave to all his followers, 
‘* Preach only what you find written in my notes on the Old and 
New Testaments, and then you will not err.” That doctrine still 
holds in that great church, and I thank God for it, for it unites 
those people together, and makes of them one of the most tremen- 
dous besoms for sweeping indifference and sin out of the wilder- 
ness and out of the cities, and out of all other parts of America 
that has ever been in the hands of Divine Providence. God 
bless the great Methodist church, which, more than any other, 
is the National church of these United States, and is the only 
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power yet that has ever been able to keep pace with Catholicism, 
for wherever you see a priest of the Roman Catholic Church, in 
the profoundest depths of this country, or on its farthest frontier, 
there you see by his side a Methodist minister, with the catechism 
in one hand and primer in the other, outbidding him for the souls 
of the people. God bless the Methodist church! 

And I might go on blessing a great many other churches, for 
I sincerely believe in each and every one of them; and if it had been 
your lot and mine to go in and work in those great bodies, we 
might have considered ourselves fortunate. But God, by giving to 
us either a clearer or another kind of understanding, — God, by 
causing us to be born in the good city of Boston or somewhere in 
the neighborhood, has made it impossible for us to be any thing 
but Unitarians. And now the question is not what we shall do for 
or with these other good Christians who are doing their best. I 
do not believe a word of that which is peculiar in their creeds, and 
I think, — oh, I should not dare to say how badly I dislike the 
things they profess to believe! but I believe in them, millions of 
them, as good Christians as there are in the world, and in their 
ministers, too, men often of the most admirable description, and 
able preachers; but we cannot be there, and we are here; and 
now the question is, What are we going to do with that church 
into which we have been born and to which we belong, and which 
is the Unitarian church, by the grace of God, and, as we believe, 
the church of Christ? 

Now, dear brethren, without fighting any longer with Orthodoxy, 
except so far as sending out the literature which we have already 
prepared, and which requires very little addition to it to supply the 
wants of the whole world, what have we to do at home but to build 
ourselves up in righteousness and faith, and see that every one of our 
Unitarian churches is made a bright and shining light by the vita 
piety and true Christian life that exists within it? I tell you there 
is no missionary on earth like a good, sound, strong, living, earnest 
church; and there is not a Roman Catholic so bigoted, nor a 
Presbyterian so Calvinistic, nor a Methodist so eaten up with his 
own particular experience, who dares to stand up anywhere and 
say to a vital, earnest, God-nerved, Christ-loving man, whatever 
his opinions may be, that he is not a Christian; and when he sees 
a church that is doing Christ’s work, and becoming a fountain of 
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vital piety to the neighborhood and community in which it is. 
placed, why, it would convert the devil himself to see such a 
church, and it ought to. ’ 

Dear brethren, we have the thing wholly in our own hands. It 
may not be given to us to convert Orthodoxy ; we need not trouble 
ourselves much about it; but we do need to convert the worldly 
souls that are under our influence and within our reach; we do 
need to walk closely to the light we have; and we need to show 
that Christianity can burn and glow on the altar where we have 
placed ‘‘icy reason,” though people say it is ready to smother 
every flame that is put upon it. We have only to contradict 
that foul assertion with the living fact, and show Christianity 
burning and glowing in all its beauty and warmth and illumina- 
tion upon our altars; to do the work of God, and to build ourselves 
up into a mighty pillar of fire and a glorious monument of Divine 
grace. 

It is not easy to do it. How should it be? Of course we wish 
to do it; we would like to see it done. We want to be good Chris- 
tians ; we want to have a living, vital, Christian church. But I tell 
you itis avery hard thing to do it from our platform and our ground ; 
not because it is not the truth of God, but because it is the very 
truth of God, with none of those mixtures of intellectual error, or 
bigotry, or mistaken motive, or second-hand influence. Why, you 
can build a fire of straw in a moment; but you cannot build a fire 
of good hard wood ina moment. You can set off a fire of shavings 
in a second, and have an immense blaze about; but if you want to 
light anthracite coal, you must take some pains about it, and build 
your fire with much care. But when you have got a fire of hard 
wood or anthracite, you have got something that will burn long, 
and give out a heat most nourishing and vital. I tell you; if we 
ever get our Unitarian doctrine going, —if we ever get this divine 
truth really kindled, — the sun in heaven will not outshine it in its 
glory, nor shed more heat upon the earth than will come from that 
true fire of God. 

It is very easy, dear brethren, to get up an interest about the 
human soul, if you think it is going to hell, perhaps the next 
moment, unless you lay the mark of Christ’s bloody sacrifice upon 
it. Itis very easy to inspire a church with enthusiasm, if you use 
those cheap doctrines which men have framed out of the metaphors 
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of the New Testament, and which are just adapted to a dull 
comprehension, or stupid fears, and worldly hopes transferred to 
other states of being. But if you seek to inspire an interest in 
the human soul as the image of God, and to win people to weep 
when one stain is seen upon that pure reflection of the Divine 
truth and goodness, —if you wish to excite an interest in human 
souls as things capable of a dignity and perfection, a harmony and 
glory, such as not all the spheres in heaven, when they roll most 
musically, can fitly resemble; if you would make men weep to see 
that soul lost in sin, sunk in selfishness, grovelling in filth, living 
in the sty of sensuality, cut off at each end almost to the very 
centre, until you leave there nothing but a miserable egotism, a 
spider in the midst of its web, seeking only to devour and destroy 
what comes trembling upon its threads, —if you wish to excite the 
kind of interest that must be excited, an enthusiasm for humanity, 
a love of man as man, of man as the child of God, of man as the bro- 
ther of Christ, and capable of resembling him, a being who has a 
window in his heart, covered with cobwebs and dust, which lights 
up to the eye of faith the heaven beyond, but which he closes with 
the iron shutters of his ignorance and fears and doubts, so that not 
one ray of the heavenly visitation can creep into his darkened soul, 
—if you want to make that interest the supreme interest in the heart 
of men, you can effect it only with the most painstaking skill and 
devoted zeal. Above all, you must have that enthusiasm needful in 
your own soul, which shall make it impossible for any sin, igno- 
rance, folly, or bestiality in the hearts and lives of men to so far cover 
the Divine image that you do not always see it, or to stifle the 
Divine voice entreating you to come and let that grimy prisoner 
out of his horrid cell, that he may feel the light and heat of God’s 
almighty presence, and Christ’s sympathy, and the spirit of God 
moving in his soul. That is the faith which we must wake up in 
our Unitarian churches, and when we get that faith there, why, 
instead of the cold and icy house in which we are supposed to 
dwell, flames as of fire will light up the crystals, and there shall be 
the faces of angels shining through, te attract mankind into that 
Palace of Truth which has now become the Home of Christ and 
the Tabernacle of God. 

That is the thing we have waited for? We have waited for it 
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long; and we have had, —thank God!— samples of it. No bet- 
ter saints, no more devoted ministers, no nobler men, have ever 
walked the face of the earth, or spoken in Christian pulpits, than 
have been seen in our pulpits and in our churches. They give-us a 
guerdon, a promise, an assurance of what all our churches may be. 
Go home and make your churches such churches. Go home and 
make your hearts the home of such thoughts and such convictions, 
and you will no longer have any doubt as to the truth or glory or 
right of that form of Christianity in which you have been reared. 
Nor will you have one misgiving that God in his own time predes- 
tines it to be the religion of the civilized world. 


The exercises of the meeting were closed by the singing of the 
hymn commencing, — 
“Thy name, Almighty Lord, 
Shall sound through distant lands,’’ 


and the benediction by Rev. Cuartes H. Bricuam, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


Ropert S. Ranrour, Esq., one of the appointed speakers of 
the evening, unable to be present, sent the following letter, which 
was not read for want of time : — 

SALEM, May 28, 1872. 
The Rev. Rush R. Shippen, Secretary of American Unitarian 
Association: — ¥ 

Dear Sir, — You have been good enough to ask me to say a 
word in behalf of the missionary efforts of a denomination into 
which I was born, whose past I reverence, and which, as I believe, 
has a bright future before it. 

It will be conceded that without missionary efforts we shall perish 
miserably ; and that without union among ourselves, upon some 
basis, we cannot carry on missionary work. 

Missionary work rests upon the assumption that we hold in com- 
mon some truth worth having which others have not. If we believe 
we hold no such truth, missionary work is impossible. If we are 
unable to agree as to what that truth is, missionary work is im- 
possible. It is not enough that we deny what others hold for 
truth. A party—an army cannot be rallied round a negation. 
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We must assert something. Each of us must believe what the 
body collectively asserts. We can neither stand nor advance 
against other aggressive denominations without a rallying cry. It 
is idle to set out on a crusade with a rallying ery which part of us 
reject. And it is worth a very great effort if we can unite upon 
‘one, and keep step together, and carry forward the standard, and 
spread the truth that is in us. 

I wish I could persuade the denomination that free inquiry is 
that watchword. By this sign we conquered in the beginning. 
Men were summoned to come out from the old schools, and to 
think and speak and act for themselves. ‘‘ Freedom to think as 
we do” had been offered by other denominations. ‘‘ Freedom to 
think” was quite another thing, ‘* Think for yourselves,” say the 
older Protestant sects, ‘‘ and see if you are not led to our con- 
clusions.” ‘‘ Think for yourselves,” should not Unitarianism say ? 
“and we will sustain you in accepting the results, whatever they 
may be, to which the Author of your being leads you.” Mission- 
ary effort cannot succeed until we offer those outside of us some- 
thing other and something better than what they have. There is 
“no form of religious profession in which some other denomination 
will not outbid us. In offering freedom to every man to believe as 
he will, so he believe upon his own research, we offer the one boon 
which cannot be outbid. No other denomination can offer or will 
pretend to offer it. Nothing more can be asked of any human 
source by minds endowed with thought. Nothing greater can be 
offered by creatures who hold free intercourse with their Creator 
to be their dearest birthright. This is the one ground upon which 
we can keep together. This is the broad feast from which nobody 
will be crowded out, and to which every being capable of sympa- 
thy with the infinite creative mind, and with whatever is good 
and beautiful and great and true in the world may be asked to 
come. 

I see no other course by which the denomination can either ad- 
vance or live. To me, who desire its life and growth, this course 
is, fortunately, not repugnant. It seems to me only the extending 
to others of that liberty which everybody claims and exercises for 
himself, but which most men seem very unwilling to extend to any 
body else. If it is upon this, and upon this alone, that we are 
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really united, the sooner we make up our minds to say so, and to 
inscribe this single word upon our banners, the sooner we shall 
advance to that large measure of influence and power which Provi- 
dence seems to have reserved for us. 

J thank you for your kindness in asking me to be present at the 
meeting this evening, and remain 


Very truly yours, 


Ropert S. Ranrour. 


FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


In reporting the record of the year to the Unitarian people whom 
we endeavor to represent and serve, we offer our congratulations 
on the prevailing harmony that has united our churches in their 
missionary work, giving it fresh impetus and increasing prosperity. 
On assuming the trust committed to our charge, we have been 
cheered and encouraged to find temporary discords that threatened 
division and alienation passed away, giving place to more health- 
ful co-operation and brotherly unity. With no wounds to heal 
and no hostile parties to reconcile, no new line of policy has needed 
inauguration. We have taken up the work at a point where the 
wisdom and fidelity of our predecessors had won the confidence of 
the denomination; endeavoring faithfully to follow out the same 
general methods and purposes, controlled only by the one compre- 
hensive policy and purpose for which the Association was originally 
formed, — ‘‘to diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests 
of pure Christianity.” 


AID TO CHICAGO, 


The chief and conspicuous work of the year has been that of 
collecting funds to aid in rebuilding the burned church edifice of 
Unity Church, Chicago. Our annual appeal had just been issued, 
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adding to our accustomed work an appeal for a new Unitarian 
church at Washington. Scarcely had our Circular reached the 
churches, when, on the 9th October, occurred the disastrous fire 
of Chicago. As soon as it became known that one of our churches 
in that city had been destroyed, the Washington, society promptly 
postponing their appeal in favor of their afflicted brethren, and 
temporarily releasing us from all obligations, a fresh circular was 
issued, asking for $50,000 for general missionary work, and 
$50,000 to rebuild Unity Church. The response has more than 
fulfilled our expectation. After the severe losses, so widely and 
heavily felt by the destruction of the city, and the generous con- 
tributions for general relief, in which our Unitarian churches and 
people everywhere bore a leading part, simply to have reached the 
average annual receipt would have seemed a gratifying result. 
But the wonderful outpouring of sympathy and generosity that 
has made the year memorable has borne upon its flood-tide 
our financial record to a higher mark than that of any recent 
year. 

The tender consideration for a congregation so utterly burned 
out of church and home; the enthusiasm kindled by the word and 
presence of our brother, Robert Collyer; the desire that now, in 
the prime of life, he should lose no time in restoring his loss, but 
that, as promptly as is possible, he should have a place for the large 
hearing that the multitude will more than ever accord him, — have 
contributed to make the gifts to our treasury prompt and generous. 
The Treasurer’s Report gives $86,761.19 as the actual income 
of the year, from May 1, 1871, to May 1, 1872. Practically, 
the response to our appeal is much larger. Many contributions 
in process of collection had not been received at the latter 
date. It was therefore voted to pay to the Byilding Committee 
of Unity Church the year’s full receipts, in excess of $50,000 
first set apart for general missionary work; also all gifts received 
after May 1, 1872, which shall be specially designated for this 
purpose. Among these special contributions is one made by 
Unitarian people of Boston expressly for Unity Church, now 
amounting to about $16,000. This with other sums, pledged but 
not yet fully collected, all of which should fairly be counted in the 
contributions of the year, in response to our request, carry the 
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full amount to the high mark of about $110,000. Our appeal to 
the Unitarian people, therefore, has been more than met. We 
report to-day the gratifying result that, beside $50,000 for mission- 
ary work, there has been contributed in money and pledges sure 
to be redeemed about $60,000, as the gift of the Unitarian people 
of America to the congregation of Unity Church, Chicago. To 
this is to be added a gift of £1,000 from England. While this 
sum is insufficient to restore the former magnificence of a church, 
one of the most costly and elegant in America, we trust that it 
will speedily afford a religious home for the best word and work 
of our beloved brother and his people. 

In this connection, we may add that, from our general fund, the 
largest appropriations of the year have been made to our two 
other needy societies in Chicago. The First Church of our faith 
in that city, though suffering heavily by the fire, was compara- 
tively spared, and enabled at once to sell the church property for 
$80,000, and prepare to build anew in a more advantageous loca- 
tion. While expressing our sympathy for their personal losses, 
they have our congratulations as a society on their ample strength 
and resources for an augmented prosperity. To the Third Society, 
embarrassed by the sudden calamity, about to dedicate a new 
house of worship, a gift of $3,000 was promptly sent, which we 
believe has carried them through their temporary pressure. And 
to the Fourth Society re¢ently organized, having first promptly 
sent $1,000 toward the salary of the pastor, we have recently 
voted $3,000 in addition, to aid in securing a lot and erecting a 
chapel of moderate cost. Thus about $67,000, or three-fifths of 
our year’s receipts, have been devoted to the churches of a single 
city. If to any this sum shall seem an undue proportion of' the 
year’s expenditure, we can only express the hope that the future 
prosperity of those churches, and their missionary zeal and helpful- 
ness to our common cause, shall erelong be seen to amply justify 
our action. We here also express, and place on record, our cordial 
thanks to our English brethren, who have so generously joined us 
in this special work; sending, in addition to the amount contrib- 
uted in this country, the liberal gift of £2,500 as an expression of 
friendly sympathy and good-will. 
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LOUISVILLE CHURCH. 


On Sunday morning, Dec. 31, the beautiful church edifice 
of the Unitarian Society in Louisville, Ky., which had been com- 
pleted within the year at a cost of about $70,000, was consumed 
by fire. Fortunately the society held an insurance on the property 
nearly sufficient to restore it. Yet, with a debt already existing, 
the resources of the parish had been so heavily taxed, that, to lift 
this added burden, our committee would gladly have appropriated 
some pecuniary aid in addition to expressions of sympathy cor- 
dially given. As the obligations and pressing demands of the 
year placed this beyond our power, your Secretary rendered what 
personal aid he could, by calling special meetings in Worcester 
and Boston, where Rev. Mr. Heywood made his own statement 
and appeal. As a tribute of personal affection and regard for 
him, as well as of sympathy for the suffering parish, nearly $7,000 
were thus directly contributed. Although this sum did not come 
to the treasury of the Association, and is in no way to be placed 
to our credit, we gladly place it on record, as in the same direc- 
tion with our own activities, and part of the year’s missionary 
benefaction of the Unitarian people. 

Apart from the extraordinary appropriations to Chicago, our 
Committee has been limited in resources to about the same amount 
of the last year, and has been able to do little more than continue 
work already successfully begun, while. regretting their inability 
to respond to other worthy appeals and promising opportunities. 
The Treasurer’s statement will show the amounts paid in the 
several sections of our country, and the several departments of 
our work. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


We have continued to circulate our tracts freely wherever 
desired, and to send sets of our publications and denominational 
papers and periodicals gratuitously to parish and public libraries 
and reading-rooms. There is increasing call for these, with 
encouraging reports of their usefulness. Had we adequate re- 
sources, this service could be usefully enlarged to almost an 
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unlimited extent. We trust the day is approaching, when the 
Association can respond more freely to all worthy requests for the 
literature of our faith; and, as is done by the income of the Brooks 
Fund at Meadville, send small libraries of Unitarian books to all 
inquiring ministers of whatever sect, where they will become sure 
preachers of a more liberal faith to the people. 

New editions of our Hymn and Tune Book, and of several 
others of our publications, have been issued in response to a con- 
tinued demand. The only new volumes published by us during 
the year have been ‘‘ Day unto Day,” which has been received 
with much favor, and found entrance into many homes; and 
the volume of Discourses, entitled ‘‘ Christianity and Modern 
Thought,” by ten of our leading ministers, a fresh contribu- 
tion of liberal thought upon the vital questions of the time, 
which first rendered valuable service as preached to large and 
interested congregations during the winter. We have also in- 
directly promoted the publication of other volumes of important 
value to the cause of liberal Christianity. 

The sum of $2,500 has been voted to the publishers of ‘‘ Old 
and New:” one-half to pay for copies sent by us gratuitously to 
libraries and reading-rooms; the other half to procure theologi- 
cal and religious articles for its pages. We are confident that 
this expenditure will be amply repaid by the series of articles 
promised during the year from the pen of James Martineau. 

The efficiency of our publication department has been increased, 
and may be still further promoted, by co-operation and exchange 
with our English brethren. The circulation of Channing’s Works 
has been greatly extended by a cheap one-volume edition published 
by the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, of which they 
have sold over twenty thousand in England. As we are enabled 
to offer it at $1.00, a large sale in America may reasonably be 
expected. 

We indulge the hope that, in like manner, other volumes of 
Unitarian literature may be more widely circulated. A different 
but equally important service might be rendered, should our 
yesources permit, in securing the publication of theologjeal trans- 
lations from the German, or other scholarly works of standard 
value, in the interest of liberal Christian faith and inquiry, for 
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which there is no present popular demand, and which will not 
bring immediate pecuniary recompense. These the older and 
larger sects will not print. They do not ordinarily attract pub- 
lishers, because they do not at once command a market; but they 
would render a missionary service to sound and liberal religious 
scholarship, such as may well justify a heavy outlay of the mission- 
ary funds of the Unitarian denomination. 

The profits on the sales of our publications have been about 
$2,600. The Treasurer's Report shows the expenditure greater 
than the receipts, because it includes the cost of tracts and books 
gratuitously distributed. 


GENERAL MISSIONARY SERVICE. 


As the appropriations voted run from one year into another, the 
sums actually paid out are not precisely coincident with the votes 
actually passed during the year. Of the reported sums, a con- 
siderable portion has gone to the customary aid of feeble societies, 
at the East and the West. The detail of this work may be found 
in the reports of our monthly meetings, regularly published in our 
weekly religious papers. A large portion goes to the direct sup- 
port, in full or in part, of the several persons engaged in our mis- 
sionary service. Rev. S. S. Hunting, as western Secretary, has 
oversight of our missionary work throughout the Mississippi val- 
ley. His whole time and strength are given to the service of the 
Association, in correspondence and conference, preaching and 
visiting, and circulating books and tracts. For fuller account of 
his labor and its results, we refer to his own detailed report, which ° 
repeats the trite yet always new word, that the harvest is white 
and the laborers too few. The boundiess opportunities opened by 
his enthusiastic zeal make us only mourn our limited resources of 
money and men. We could advantageously double or treble our 
expenditures in this department. A similar service with most en- 
couraging result is rendered by Rev. Dr. Wheeler, whose genial 
and devout spirit give him frequent access to pulpits of various 
sects in Maine; and by Rey. Mr. Kimball, whose very acceptable 
preaching proves most warmly weleome on the Pacific coast. 
Rev. Mr. Brigham continues his mission at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
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the seat of the State University, where he meets every Sunday a 
large Bible-class of students, who year by year go forth to mould 
Western thought and life, and will inevitably carry far and wide 
the liberal impressions received. A similar service is rendered by 
Rev. Dr. Stebbins at Ithaca, N.Y., the seat of Cornell University. 
Under his ministrations, the society is prospering, and propose 
soon to erect a modest, but neat and comfortable church. The 
society, small in numbers, need help in this enterprise. The re- 
quired aid should not be left for special personal appeal. It would 
be well, could the Association assume it as part of our missionary 
enterprise. This will doubtless be gladly done during the com- 
ing year, if our churches will furnish the means. When our 
people shall have learned to respond heartily to the one mis- 
sionary appeal of the year, all such special enterprises will far 
more effectually, than by scattered separate appeals, be met and 
answered. 

Rev. D. W. Stevens, partly under the guidance and auspices of 
the Channing Conference, still carries on his mission with religious 
services, reading-room, and home for seamen at Vineyard Haven; 
and has, with our approval, resigned his charge of the society at 
Tisbury, that he may concentrate his energies in a more eflicient 
ministry to the seamen alone. 

Rev. Mr. Kittredge, at Dightou, Mass, ; Rev. Mr. Clute, at Vine- 
land, N.J.; Rev. Mr. DeLange, in the circuit of the Lake Erie 
conference ; and Rev. Mr. Douthit, in Southern Illinois, — receive 
partial support from our treasury, and render in return mission- 
ary services of visiting, preaching, and circulating our tracts and 
publications. In Central New York and in Wisconsin, fields 
full of promise lie open and awaiting our occupancy, in similar 
service, for which the right men are already found, and only await- 
ing our receipt of adequate means to aid them. 

Missionary service at Antioch College and its neighborhood has 
been continued by the President and his son Professor Hosmer ; 
and a small sum has been appropriated for lectures given by 
Antioch professors, at Wilberforce University, Xenia, in the same 
vicinity, — an institution for colored students in charge of Bishop 
Payne, of the African Methodist Church. A small sum also 
was voted, in response to the request of Bishop Brown, for a 
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teacher at Columbia, N.C. Miss Smith has continued, in excel- 
lent spirit, her useful work among the colored people of Washing- 
ton. The wonderful zeal of this people in securing and profiting 
by all helps for education, and their rapid advance in a self-sus- 
taining industry and culture, give a swiftly changing aspect to the 
conditions left at the close of the war. And, while we would bear 
our full part in the helpful influences still needed for their eleva- 
tion, it has already become .a subject for fresh investigation in 
what forms and methods this aid shall best be rendered. 

Miss Amy M. Bradley, at the head of the system of free white 
schools in Wilmington, N.C., receives, as heretofore, aid from 
our treasury. The income of the Peabody Fund for Education in 
the South contributes to the support of the schools under her 
charge; and for their use a fine building has been erected, and 
within the last year dedicated, — the munificent gift of Mrs. Augus- 
tus Hemenway, of Boston. The most favorable reports reach us 
of the wonderful impression made and excellent results accom- 
plished in that community by these schools, and by Miss Bradley’s 
zealous devotion and eflicient service. 

We again record our tribute of thanks to the Ladies’ Commis- 
sion, whose laborious and gratuitous service in examining and 
culling the flooding literature of the time has proved so acceptable 
and useful. Not only our own Sunday schools and homes have 
profited by their labor, their catalogue of choice books has been 
widely sought. We cordially offer them our continued co-opera- 
tion. 

Assistance to students preparing for the ministry in the schools 
at Cambridge and at Meadville has been given in response to the 
requests of the Professors; and we have the satisfaction of re- 
porting both schools as this year unusually full and flourishing. 

Represented by two agents among the Utes in Colorado, we 
continue to co-operate with the United States Government, in its 
attempt to civilize the American Indians. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Rev. Mr. Dall continues his mission in India, aided by Miss 
Chamberlain, whose presence we have the pleasure of welcoming 
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among us at this anniversary meeting. As we become better 
acquainted with the Asiatic people, and appreciate the intelligence 
and moral character existing among them, it becomes every year 
more apparent that, if they are to be converted to Christianity, it 
will be not by missionaries, who in an attitude of antagonism only 
denounce and destroy, but by those who approach their best 
phases of faith with appreciative sympathy; as Christ came to 
the Jew, not to destroy, but to fulfil with a fuller glory, — as 
Paul came to the Athenians, saying, ‘‘ The God whom ye igno- 
rantly worship, him declare I unto you.” It is with this spirit and 
purpose that Mr. Dall has recently joined the Brahmo-Somaj. 
This religious brotherhood, whose basis is pure theism, with its 
forty thousand members, in whose ranks lies the best hope of 
India to-day, has its own advanced party of broad catholicity. In 
joining them, Mr. Dall has intended no compromise or conceal- 
ment of his Christian faith; but, on the broad basis of religious 
and brotherly fellowship, joins them in the hope of thus more 
effectually promoting the practical religion of Love to God and 
Man which Jesus preached. A letter from George Partridge, Esq., 
of St. Louis, a recent visitor in India, gives cordial testimony to 
the fidelity and worth of Mr. Dall’s missionary services. 

It has for some years been the desire of many interested persons 
to establish a mission in Paris, where English and American resi- 
dents and visitors of the liberal faith might enjoy acceptable reli- 
gious services, and a congenial church fellowship. The magnitude 
and expense of the undertaking, and the difficulty of finding the 
suitable person to take charge, had hitherto proved insuperable 
obstacles. Last summer, however, Rev. Athanase Coquerel, jis, 
the eloquent French preacher of liberal Christianity, who had 
hitherto distrusted his sufficient command of the English language 
to use it publicly, broke the spell that held him silent, and so charmed 
all listeners with his fluent eloquence that it became at once the 
general desire that he should undertake such a mission. In ac- 
cordance with this desire, the Executive Committee have voted an 
annual appropriation of $500 gold, and invited M. Coquerel to 
preach and conduct a religious service in English, as often as per- 
mitted by other duties and engagements. 

Letters from our Unitarian brethren in Hungary bring thanks 
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for the appropriation of last year, with which choice selections of 
Channing were translated and published in the Hungarian lan- 
guage; and ask us for additional aid to continue the. same admir- 
able work. 

We rejoice in the increasing communion with our brethren 
abroad. Weare this year represented at the English anniversary 
meetings in London, by our brother Charles Lowe, through whom 
we have sent letters of greeting and fellowship to our English 
brethren; requesting him, as opportunity shall offer, to speak in 
our behalf. We have also the pleasure of welcoming among us, 
at our present meeting, John Fretwell, Jr., Esq., a member and 
representative of the Executive Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 


WASHINGTON CHURCH. 


In looking forward to the work of the future, two conspicuous 
enterprises especially summon our careful and earnest considera- 
tion. The last National Conference voted it expedient to raise 
funds for the erection of a Unitarian Church in Washington more 
worthy of our faith. At the request of the Council of the Confer- 
ence, the Executive Committee of this Association have taken this 
work in charge. By many persons it is thought that it should be 
our policy to add to our accustomed yearly missionary work some 
one conspicuous enterprise of commanding interest, whose success- 
ful accomplishment shall stand as a mark of our annual fidelity, 
and year by year accumulate results of permanent value. We 
recognize the intrinsic merits of this enterprise as one that should 
command the generous zeal and pecuniary aid of our people. No 
city in the land offers such marked opportunity for the wide publi- 
cation of our faith among leading people of our whole country. 
Apart from the intrinsic merits of the enterprise, it is important 
that our councils should be harmonious; that we should not un- 
dertake that which the sentiment of the denomination does not 
heartily approve, with a resolute will to accomplish; or, having 
undertaken it, that we unite with hearty unanimity to make it a 
sure success. As some criticism comes to us disapproving so 
large an expenditure for a single object, we trust that either at 
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this meeting, or at the approaching meeting of the National Con- 
ference, there shall be some guiding expression of the will of the 
churches, and the means inaugurated of carrying that will into 
effect. 


DENOMINATIONAL HEADQUARTERS. 


The other conspicuous need of our denomination is a suitable 
building in Boston as the headquarters of our faith and religious 
enterprise. The purchase of the present property has proved a 
most profitable investment of funds. The advance in its market 
value renders it to-day worth double its original cost. But the 
location becomes every year more unfavorable for our purposes. 
When purchased, it was on a quiet, pleasant street of homes and 
churches. The swift changes of the city have already totally 
changed the character of the street, converting it into a noisy 
thoroughfare of heavy wholesale business, deserted by the tide of 
foot passengers, aside from the course of the passing throng, not 
easily found by strangers. Shut in by immense store walls of 
recent erection, it is dark, ill-ventilated, and dismal, and has 
become so shabby in all its external and internal appearance that 
it would not be tolerated for a single season by any prosperous 
merchant as a home or place of business. It is unworthy of our 
people and our faith; and, while occupied as the headquarters of 
Unitarianism, only publishes our poverty, our indifference, or our 
thriftlessness. 

A few years since a project to secure something better was 
started, and gained favorable consideration. This occurred, how- 
ever, at a time when the theatre meetings were at the height of 
success; and a large hall, suitable for great public assemblies, was 
deemed essential. This involved an expenditure so costly that it 
was not carried forward to its consummation. Added experience 
has now shown this part of the project not essential, and really 
unwise. It would only prove a costly incumbrance, rarely to be 
used with advantage. For the occasional needs of large public 
meetings one of the larger churches, the Music Hall, or the 
Theatre, is usually at command. But it must be obvious to all 
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that we do greatly need a suitable place as headquarters for the 
Association, the Sunday School Society, the Suffolk Conference, 
the publications of our papers and periodicals, and the various 
activities of our body here concentrated, with suitable parlors for 
occasional social or special business meetings, with a hall of mod- 
erate capacity for occasions mere public, situated in some acces- 
sible, attractive, and frequented locality, with air and sunshine 
and outlook, whose appearance and convenience and comfort 
should be worthy of our people,-and publish their high regard 
for their religious faith, and their readiness to serve it generously. 
Every year’s delay renders it more difficult and costly to procure 
the suitable site. By every year’s delay we are losing the vantage- 
ground of prominence in the front rank we have always claimed 
to oceupy in the best progress of this swiftly advancing city. 


SECRETARY’S WORD. 


Your general Secretary has given his full time and strength 
throughout the year to correspondence and daily personal confer- 
ence at the office, and on Sundays and at local conference meet- 
ings to preaching and speaking in the interest of the Association 
and its work. He has everywhere met cordial response to the 
affirmations of the Unitarian faith, which he has aimed to empha- 
size. He has endeavored to show that our mission is no warlike 
crusade or sectarian propagandism, but the service of principles 
larger than any dogmatic beliefs, — principles that would proniote 
spiritual hospitality and friendly fellowship, loyalty to which 
destroys the very. root of sectarian bigotry; that, since creeds 
show distrust of truth and create feud and discord rather than 
unity, we express a larger faith in truth as infinite and divine, by 
refusing to restrict our search and service of it by any stereotyped 
creed statement; that the genius of Unitarianism lies not in 
destructive criticism, or negations of unbelief, or profitless intel- 
lectual speculation, or lax liberalism with mere vague consent to 
differ, declaring on the contrary that the Unitarian Church stands 
for a larger, purer faith. Because the faith popular in Christen- 
dom is not sufficient for the world’s fresh need, the Unitarian 
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Church would proclaim a larger faith in the fatherhood of God, in 
the capability, promise, and brotherhood of man, in the divine 
opportunities of this life, and the indestructible hopes of the life to 
come ; a larger faith in the Gospel of Jesus Christ as a practical 
guide and inspiration to divine life and character here to-day, and 
the illustration of laws and principles that sweep on into eternity, 
and enfold the soul for ever. To proclaim such a faith to man- 
kind is a mission worthy of our most generous zeal. That the 
liberal influences of the age are helping it on to speedy triumph 
should be no cause for our dalliance or neglect, but should stimu- 
late us to fresh confidence and enthusiasm as soldiers marching to 
sure victory. 


COMMITTER’S APPEAL. 


Your Executive Committee would recognize the multiform char- 
acter of our work. It is largely a leavening influence that cannot 
be estimated in statistics; yet the leaven must be taken up and 
put into the meal to exert its power. It is a diffusive force that 
works silently and imperceptibly ; yet that force must be sent out 
from some living centre of energetic activity. While we dread 
the abuse of organized power, and would avoid the dangers of 
ecclesiastical tyranny, and would tenderly respect and cherish the 
congregational and individual rights of churches, ministers, and 
people, yet, seeing that isolation is weakness, we need to join 
hands in mutual helpfulness that we may become strong by co- 
operation and multiplied resources. 

We are persuaded that any seeming failure in the past has 
arisen not from real indifference among our people to our faith 
or its value, nor from distrust of the Association and its purposes, 
but from lack of systematic and co-operative effort in presenting 
our appeal and collecting the pecuniary response. We have not 
yet fully learned to work together. Strong men and churches 
still stand aloof in isolation, satisfied to stand and work alone, 
forgetting or failing to do their part in strengthening the hands of 
weaker brethren; or, through dread of some ghost of organized 
tyranny, losing the rich resources of sympathy and fellowship 
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found only in co-operation. The lowest point of such indifference 
was touched by us in 1859, when the Report tells us that forty 
churches gave $4,000 as the full contribution for the year. We 
have reason to be encouraged by the contrast afforded this year, 
when the gifts of 189 churches are included in the strict report of 
the Treasurer; while, if we add the donations since May Ist, more 
churches have contributed this year than ever in a single year 
before, with a result twenty-seven times larger than that of thir- 
teen years ago. 

The establishment of our national and local conferences marks 
a new era in our history. The excellent results thus far only pre- 
dict and promise a larger usefulness. Formed by delegates direct 
from the churches, closely representative in character, and power- 
ful in influence, they show the beating pulse from the denomina- 
tion’s heart, as it sends out its tides of warm life. They furnish 
the most admirable and efficient instrumentality for expressing the 
people’s wish and will, for collecting funds for all missionary work 
and shaping the wise policy and methods which this Association as 
an-executive body legally constituted and endowed may carry out. 
Although technically our Association holds no official relationship 
with these conferences, yet practically we represent the same con- 
stituency and have in view the same objects and purpose. No 
jealousy or antagonism should for a moment be permitted. 

In this view, your Secretary has made it a duty to visit the 
meetings of these conferences so far as he has been able, rendering 
to them whatever service was in his power by preaching and 
addresses when desired, and seeking practical guidance in his 
work by the helpful information there obtained. These con- 
ferences have been of greatest practical service in collecting the 
generous contributions of the last year. They have shown the 
faith, the warm life, and the zeal and generosity of the Unitarian 
people. The past year’s record should encourage us to redoubled 
effort. May that of the next year show that we have not been idle 
loiterers in the Lord’s vineyard! May the grace of Heaven enable 
us still faithfully to labor and to wait ! 

As from our ranks to-day we miss the familiar presence of Ezra 
S. Gannett, the first Secretary of this Association, for several 
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years its President, and through life a most earnest friend and sup- 
porter, and Samuel J. May, who closed his life in our missionary 
service, we pray that the mantle of their noble fidelity may be 
taken up by others, who shall serve their generation as faithfully, 
and that their excellent example may inspire us all to a fresh con- 
secration. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 


Rusu R. SHIPPEN, 
Secretary. 
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APPENDIX TO TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


The following list includes all the Societies which have contributed to the 


funds of the Association during the year ending April 30, 1872, 


severally paid by them: — 


Andover, North, Mass. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Arlington, Mass. 
Ashby, Mass. . 
Athol, Mass. 
Ayer, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md., First Inde- 
pendent Church . 
Baltimore, Md. , Church of the 
Saviour. A 
Bangor, Me. (Jan. 1, 1872, &e., 
$650; April 25, $400) ae 
Baraboo, WISE 
Barnstable, Mass. 2 2 2 
Barre, Mass. (June 12, “1871, 
$75.00; Dee. 14, Tey, 0) 


$90.00 
150.00 
205.00 
42.66 
111.00 
30.00 


76.60 


419.47 - 
- 1050.00 


27.50 
40.25 


232.50 | 


Berlin, Wis. c , 20.22 
Bernardston, DLS Geos a) eee tet BOLOG 
Beverly, Mass. 66.50 
Billerica, Mass. 197.50 
Bolton, Mass. . 100.00 
Boston, Mass. : — 

First Parish (Dorchester). . 2773.00 

First Church (May 9, 1871, 

$2000; Feb. 13,1872, $2196) 4196.00 
First Religious Society (High- 

lands), (May 23, 1871, $1156.- 

40; Dec. 6, $1727.50) . . 2883.90 
Avlington- street Society . 2020 52 
Hollis-street Society » 901.10 
West Boston Society (Aug. 

28, 1871, $806; Jan. 3, 1872, 

$87). 1663.00 
Third Religious Society (Dor- 

chester). . 286 25 
Hawes-place Society d 362.50 
South Congregational Soci- 

» «(280.10 


(DUN ae SiMe tele eo eo 
Chureh of the Disciples. 
Mt. Pleasant Soctery (High- 


- 2111.82 


lands) 300.00 
Third | Unitarian Society 
(Dorchester). . . 125.76 
Church of the Unity >. 1SL7200 
Church of the Unity Noe sed 
set) fens 100.00 
Brattleboro’, Vt. 320.00 
Brewster, Mass. . 35.00 
Bridgewater, Mass. : 135 00 
Bridgewater, East, Mass. 100.10 
Bridgewater, West, Mass. . . 180.00 
Brighton, Mass. (May 8, 1871, 7 
$106.01; Noy. 24, &c. $123 00) 229.01 
Brookfield, Wiasse 27.00 
Brookline, Mass. — . 2000 54 
Brookline (Chestnut Hill), Mass. 50.00 
Brooklyn, Conn. . - 2500 


Brooklyn, N.Y., Second Uni- 


with the sums 


tarian Society Pais . . $260.75 
Brooklyn, N-Y., Third Uni- 
tarian Society . heh ee ne ee lids res 2 
| Buffalo, N.Y. ; - 1150.00 
Burlington, Vt. . » ATTAT 
Cambridge, Mass., First Parish 623.50 
Cambridgeport, Mass., The 
Cambridgeport Parish . 630.00 
Canton, Mass. ‘ 150.00 
Charlestown, Mass. 300.62 
| Chelmsford, Mass. 41.75 
Chelsea, Mass. . 100.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Church | ‘of 
Redeemer < 100 00 
Cleveland, Ohio . 175.00 
Clinton, Mass. 52.50 
Cohasset, Mass. 107.55 
Concord, Mass. 552.00 
Concord, N.H. 228.00 
Davenport, Iowa 14.00 
Dedham, Mass. . 552.15 
Dedham, West, Mass. . 25 00 
Deer field, Mass. 102.75 
Dighton, Mass. 42.00 
Dover, Mass. . 15.00 
Dover, NJ = 11.00 
Dublin, NH... < 70 50 
Duxbury, Mass. . 31.00 
Easton, North, Mass. . 325.00 
Eastport, Me. . ae 118.00 
Ellsworth, Me. 17.25 
Emporia, Kan. 35.00 
Exeter, N.H. 50.00 
Fairhaven, Mass. . 41.00 
Fall River, Mass. . 125 00 
Farmington, Me. 25 00 
Fitchburg, Mass. 200.00 
Framingham, Mass. 796.13 - 
Geneya, Ill. (Sunday SNe) 10.00 
Germantown, Penn. 259 40 
Gloucester, Mass. 48.00 
Greentield, Mass. 234.25 
Groton, Mass. . 200.00 
Haverhill, Mass. 193.75 
Hingham, Mass. , First Parish 819.25 
Hingham, Mass., Third Con- 
gregation . 4 167.05 
Hingham, South, Mass. 30 00 
Hudson, Mass. 115.00 
Jacksonville, Ill. . 16.50 
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HERO OME ING Elis con tone en e - $518.00 


Kennebunk, Me.. . . « »)'5) 10000 
Keokuk, Iowa . . . 157.25 
haconia, NH. =... 2. ea eee 54.00 
Lancaster, Mass. 276.00 
Lancaster, N.H. . 25.00 
Lawrence, Mass. . 71.00 
Leicester, Mass. . 64.00 
Leominster, Mass. . 200.00 
Lexington, Mass. 170 00 
Lincoln, Mass. 50.00 
Littleton, Mass. 68.00 
Louisville, Ky. . 400.00 
Lowell, Mass. . . 1252.00 
Lynn, Mass. . : 228.00 
Lynniield Centre, Mass - 18.00 
Manchester, N.H. . . . 136 00 
Marblehead, Mass. sy io. eRe 
Marietta, Ohio . K Gree a 5 SD 
Marlboro’, Mass. . 6 0, ZOD 
Marshfield, East, Mass. 30.00 
Meadville, Penn. " 140.00 
Medfield, Mass. 100.00 


Medford, Mass. . 
Melrose, Mass. (Nov. 29, 1871, 
$30; April 13, $35) . 


257.55 


65.00 


Milton, Mass. 474.00 
Montague, Mass. 41.00 
Montclair, N.J. 163.50 
Montpelier, Vt. 6 224.40 
Montreal, Canada . * 2500. 00 
Nantucket, Mass. 70.12 
Nashua, N.H.. . 74.63 
Natick, South, Mass. 37.02 
Needham, Mass... 22.04 
New Bedford, Mass. 100.00 
Newburgh, N.Y. 44.00 
Newburyport, pee 198 25 
Newport, R.I.. . - 300.00 
Newton, Mass. <4 + 1206.19 
Newton, West, Mass. 184.15 


New York, N.Y., Chureh of All 


Souls « 4463.17 
Northampton, “Mass. 125.00 
Northboro’, Mass. 200.00 
Northumberland, Penn. - 82.00 
Peabody, Mass. 251.05 


40.00 
22.00 
41.16 


Pembroke, Mass. 
Pepperell, Mass. . 
Peterboro’, N.H. 
Petersham, Mass. . - 47.30 
Portland, Me., First Parish. . 1196.00 
Portl: and, Me., Second Society 
(May 12, 1871, hee 60; Nov. 
18, $153.50)... a 
Portsmouth, NE. : 
Providence, R.1., First ‘Congre- 
gational Church ; 
Providence, R.1., Westminster 


215.10 
530.00 


1746.25 


Congregational Society 1525.00 
Quincy, Il. eee rene 0000) 
Quincy, Mass. . - 87.00 


Rochester, Nive... 2 =.) 202.72 


63 

Rowe, Mass. . . - « $11.00 
Roxbury, West, Mass. , Jamaica 

Plain Society i S 1.00 

Saco, Me. . 144.00 

St. Joseph, Mo. 26.50 


St. Louis, Mo., Church of ‘the 
Unity . . 53.00 


Salem, Mass. , First Society . 512.00 
Salem, Mass., Second Church. 490.00 
Salem, Mass., North Society . 1300.00 
Salem, Mass., Barton Square 

Society. 755.00 
Scituate, South, Mass. 73.00 
Shelbyville, Il. . . 8.00 
Sherborn, Mass. 35.00 
Shirley, Mass. 88.25 
Somerville, Mass. - 460.00 
Springfield, Mass. . » 1401.75 
Staten Island, N.Y. 643.70 
Sterling, Mass. 66.50 
Sturbridge, Mass. . .. . . 40.00 
Syracuse, N.Y. (June 6, 1871, 

$235; Dec. 16, $575.60). . . 81060 
Taunton, Mass. 693.57 
Templeton, Mass. 160.00 
Trenton, N.Y. 135.00 
Troy, N. Y. ; 222.08 
iyeuboran “Mass. 26.50 
Uxbridge, Mass. . 105.00 
Vernon, N.Y.. 11.00 
Vineland, N.J 26.50 
Waltham, Mass. . 900.00 
Ware, Mass 61.00 
Warwick, Mass. . 29.00 


Washington, D.C HE Pig SOL 
Watertown, Mass... . . . 262.85 
Waterville, Me. . 


Westboro’, Mass. 50.00 
Westford, Mass. . 153.55 
Weston, WEIS, fl oo hoe) ROD 
Whately, WEE 5 oft ce no) wa 
Wilmington, Del. . . .. . 50.00 
Wilton, N.H. Aue ah cher pha 
Wilton, East, N.H 2 60.00 
Winchendon, Mass. 174.40 
Winchester, Mass. 39.00 
Woburn, Mass. . 300.00 
Worcester, Mass., Second Con- 

gregational Church . 613.30 
Worcester, Mass , Church of 

the Unity - . 1017.00 


The following contributions were in- 
tended to be included in the above 
list, but payment was necessarily 
delayed until after April 30:— 


Church of the Saviour, Brook- 


lyn, N.Y. - $4098.50 


Belfast, Me... 205.00 
New South Tree Chureh, Bos- : 
ton, Mass... . « » 146.22 


57.70 


Plymouth, Mass. 
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Four hundred years ago it would have been almost impos- 
sible to ask European thought this question; yet, had our 
inquiry been made, but one answer would have been elicited, 
—an unqualified affirmative. In the thought of Europe to- 
day the question has not only been asked, but, in some direc- 
tions, it is considered that the final answer has already been 
given,—a negative as unqualified as would have been the 
mediaeval affirmative. The great movement in which the 
intellectual attitude of the present has become, in large part, 
opposite that of the past is one of the most important events 
in human history. The discovery of the truth or error of 
the denial of our question is one of the most prominent ob- 
jects demanding critical investigation. 

It is the purpose of this essay to try to show that the 
denial of our question is erroneous. That I may do this, it 
shall be my endeavor only to indicate some facts which are 
an insurmountable obstacle to the logic by which spiritual 
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science is declared to be an impossibility. Previous to this, 
however, it may aid to a better understanding of the position 
of the essay to make a brief review of the history of the gen- 
eral movement to which I have alluded, so far as it has 
resulted in a negative answer to our inquiry. 

Towards the close of the middle ages, the Roman Church 
held the thought of Europe in abject bondage. The word of 
the church was the ultimate law. The work of thought was 
simply to conform reason to ecclesiastical dogma. Probably 
there was never so complete a servitude of mind as in scho- 
lastic Europe. But, in the presence of this bondage, some 
fugitive Greeks, in Italy, gave an impulse to the study of the 
original writings of the ancients. The lately invented print- 
ing press was made to propagate the results of their work, 
and Europe began to be inspired with a new life. “Gradu- 
ally a band of men, classically educated, opposed itself to the 
stereotyped, uncritical, and tasteless manner in which the sci- 
ences had been cultivated ; new ideas came into circulation ; 
and the free, universal, thinking spirit of antiquity was born 
afresh.” 

With this event, known as the Revival of Letters, the 
middle ages closed, and the modern enlightenment opened. 
Thought became conscious of its degradation. It rose 
against the assumptions of the church. It rebelled against 
scholasticism, and claimed the right to put itself above dog- 
ma. It turned away from its dreams to the world of realities, 
and, what was of the chief importance, began to give an honor 
to nature and experience, as free and enthusiastic as its asso- 
ciation with Rome’s arbitrary intellectualisms had been ser- 
vile and dull. 

At length, as the conception of nature was enlarged by 
the discovery of the American continent and the way by sea 
to the East Indies, and as it was magnified still more by Gali- 
leo’s declaration of the revolution of the earth on its axis, 
by Kepler’s discovery of the laws of planetary motion, and 
by the Copernican theory of the universe, the assertion of 
thought to the right of self-possession, and its direction to 
the facts of the external world and experience, were embcd- 
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ied, and found expression, in two great minds, the English 
Lord Bacon and the French Descartes. From Bacon and 
Descartes proceeded, in clearly marked directions, the devel- 
opment of the liberated thought. It is sufficient for the 
present purpose to say of these directions, that, while both 
Bacon and Descartes were actuated by the one spirit which 
had set Europe free, while they both threw off the incubus 
of the irrational dictum of the founder of scholasticism, “I 
believe that I may understand,” and accepted, as their inspi- 
ration, the assertion of self-conscious, independent thought, 
“T will understand that I may believe,” the one directed his 
work “to an observing and an experimenting investigation of 
nature,” and the other aimed at discovering, in the human 
consciousness, the principles of fundamental knowledge. 
The result has been, that, under the influence of the Baco- 
nian method, the immense body of physical knowledge and 
experiment known as the natural sciences has matured, and, 
guided by the method of Descartes, the great body of meta- 
physical knowledge and speculation known specially as phi- 
losophy. 

As it is not within the province of this essay to give any 
account of the development and influence of metaphysical 
science, I will only make this allusion to the different direc- 
tions the freed thought took, under the guidance of the two 
master minds, and will now confine attention to the effects of 
the progress of the method of which Lord Bacon was the 
originator and guide. 

In Lord Bacon was embodied, to a pre-eminent degree, 
what is called the “modern spirit.” He gave expression to 
the longing which actuated the emancipated mind of Eu- 
rope, even more fully than his worthy co-laborer. Perhaps 
thought never felt poverty so truly as at the close of the 
middle ages. Released from bondage, and aroused from the 
lethargy of servitude, it became conscious of a great debase- 
ment ahd immeasurable want. What it had been compelled 
to call science it discovered to be almost empty of knowl- 
edge. The degrading influence of ecclesiastical dogmatism 
had made its work almost barren of genuine gain. So that, 
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once freed from ecclesiasticism and scholastic dreams, it rap- 
idly became hostile to both, and invested the neglected facts 
of nature and experience with an exalted honor. As Lord 
Bacon made nature and experience the sole spheres of knowl- 
edge, and as he compelled the mind to approach these lordly 
realms with the humility of the spirit of the little child, he 
gave the most satisfactory expression to the want of the lib- 
erated thought. Dr. Schwegler says, “Bacon directed anew 
the observation and reflection of his contemporaries to actual 
fact, proximately to nature; he raised experience, which hith- 
erto had been only a matter of chance, into a separate and 
independent object of thought, and he awoke a general con- 
sciousness of its indispensable necessity. To have estab- 
lished the principles of empirical science, a thinking explora- 
tion of nature, this is his merit.” It is to Lord Bacon, there- 
fore, that we trace the beginning of the wonderful growth of 
the natural sciences during the past two hundred years, and 
it is to the influence of his method, sustained and increased 
by the necessities for physical discovery and invention which 
the opening up of the world, by international commerce and 
the settlement of America, have caused, that we must attrib- 
ute their present dominant interest and importance. Meet- 
a double demand, the want of the freed thought of Europe 
for real knowledge and the necessities of an extending civi- 
lization, the effects of the Baconian method have prominent 
place to-day in every department of European and American 
life. 

But, while this fact is worthy of a cordial approval, in 
some respects, it is open to criticism. While every one 
must admit that the allegiance of thought to the method 
of Lord Bacon has given humanity a farther advance, and 
promoted a greater welfare in some directions than ever 
before, yet it is evident, to many who have studied the his- 
tory of the past two centuries, that the Baconian induction 
has, so far, had a tendency to cause thought to neglect other 
directions where mankind can make a still farther advance and 
gain a still better welfare. Undoubtedly the animating idea 
of Lord Bacon, that it is the chief aim of thought to minister 
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to the physical well-being of man, was conceived in a noble 
spirit, and, certainly, it was a natural consequence of intel- 
lectual reaction against ecclesiastical usurpation, to which the 
Baconian method gave the best expression; but, undoubt- 
edly, it is just as true that thefe is another well-being of 
man than the physical, and certainly this as well as’ the 
former must be served. The errors of the middle ages were 
not wholly unmixed errors; and the rebellion of thought 
against scholasticism was not against wholly unreal dogmas. 
Beneath the errors of the church there were eternal truths, 
and the dreams of scholastics were in large part of imperish- 
able realities. The self-consciousness which observes nature 
and measures experience is as worthy and real an object of 
study as the nature which ministers to physical need and 
pleasure. , And, because the emancipated thought sought the 
truths of the material world almost wholly, and because 
Lord Bacon did not give the inner consciousness the honor 
he bestowed upon the outer nature, the heroic effort of the 
popular mind and the noble impulse of its chief were at fault, 
and to these must be traced, not only two centuries of grand 
achievement in natural sciefice and mechanical art, but, also, 
two centuries of an increasing struggle of the human soul 
against a tendency to merge the observing self in the nature 
it observes, or to deny to self any knowledge that should be 
other then merely phenomenal; in other words, the preva- 
lence, in thought, of the Baconian method has resulted, not 
only in a magnificent array of the physical sciences and the 
useful arts, but also in the dogmatisms of materialism or an . 
exclusive phenomenalism. Consider briefly some of the re- 
sults at which thought, under the guidance of the Baconian 
method, has arrived. ‘ 

The extreme culmination of this method, opposed, we know, 
to the thought of Lord Bacon personally, yet a legitimate 
outcome of the exclusive use of his induction, is materialism. 
How it was reached it is needless here to show at length, 
It will be sufficient, for the present purpose, to say that in one 
direction the work of the English philosopher was taken up by 
Locke, whose logic was accepted by Condillac, in France, and, 
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through him, carried forward until the French “ Encyclope- 
dia,” and Baron d’Holbach’s “System of Nature,’ were pub- 
lished, when the extreme word of a wholly natural philoso- 
phy was spoken, and a coarse materialism affronted thought. 
As expressed in France, at the close of the last century, it 
professed to have discovered that there is but one substance 
in existence, and that that substance is active matter. It 
asserted that nature alone is the field of research. It declared 
that man is simply a perishable mass of organization ; that 
his “mind is but the development of his sensations,” and that 
his highest life consists in serving self-interest, and minis- 
tering to self-gratification. It also declared that God is but 
“the diseased fiction of an unenlightened and enthusiastic 
age.” In England, also, materialism has had bold advocates, 
and at present it is, perhaps, most fully expressed by some 
German thinkers, whose conclusions, while not so grossly 
antagonistic to spiritual truth as those of their French asso- 
ciates, are yet agreed with them in this, that the investiga- 
tions of nature and experience discover the universe to be 
but the result of the activity of one material substance. 

The more moderate and the more prevalent result of the 
method of Lord Bacon is what may be called an exclusive 
phenomenalism. I give this name to those intellectual 
movements which confine themselves to the examination of 
the phenomena in a professed endeavor to discover only their 
mutual relations and the laws by which such phenomena 
exist. Unlike materialism, exclusive phenomenalism does 
not assume to be a theory of the universe, nor does it actually 
deny the universe to be the work of a super-material Being. 
The clayn it makes is, simply, that there can be no knowl- 
edge except of the changing surfaces of things; that phe- 
nomena do not discover to any extent the nature of the 
Reality which manifests them, 

Among the prominent expressions of exclusive phenom- 
enalism are the philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and a 
certain indefinite, unsystematized, philosophy (if it may be 
so named), especially represented by no one mind, but held 
by some religious thinkers who are students of the results of 
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the Baconian method. The philosophy of Mr. Spencer de- 
clares that phenomena reveal the existence of Power behind 
them, but that the nature of this Power is utterly inscrutable. 
The guasz philosophy of which I have spoken grants to the 
truths of physical science the certainty which is derived from 
experiment. It calls this “science.” To the truths of reli- 
gion it allows only the probability arising from an undemon- 
strable assurance. This it calls “faith.” These philosophies, 
the one endorsed by most of the leading scientists of Eng- 
land and our own country, the other prevalent in some direc- 
tions among theologians, are, from their intimate association © 
with modern life, special objects for criticism. 

I have now made a brief review of the history of that 
change in the attitude of thought which has placed it in 
largé measure, to-day, opposite the position it occupied, as a 
whole, four hundred years ago, and have indicated some of 
the results of the development of the Baconian induction. 
In these results, as said before, the tendency has been to 
merge the observing self in the nature it observes, or to deny 
to self any knowledge except that which is merely phenom- 
enal; in other words, the Baconian principles have thus far 
tended to push thought either into materialism or an exclu- 
sive phenomenalism. 

As an evidence of how wide-spread these tendencies of the 
method of Lord Bacon are, I will call attention, by way of 
parenthesis, to the present popular estimate of the word 
“science,” which, literally, means “knowledge” of any kind, 
and which, technically, means, “knowledge systematized.” 
This word, by general consent, seems to be given over to the 
realm of physical knowledge, as if no other knowledge were 
possible. The present literature almost invariably refers to 
physical,science without the qualifying adjective. The ques- 
tion asked at the opening of this essay is thus denied by 
a popular suffrage which elects physical knowledge as the 
only ‘‘science.” Mr. James Martineau makes these comments 
on the writings of Mr. Baden Powell, who, as much as any, 
may be regarded as a representative of the latter of the ex- 
pressions of exclusive phenomenalism to which I referred ; 
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“Mr. Powell intended, we are sure, to be not less loyal to his 
Christian Theism than he was to his Inductive philosophy. 
When, however, after volumes of proof that the universe dis- 
closes nothing but immutable Jaw and material development, 
so orderly, indeed, as to bespeak Thought, but so inexorable 
as to be silent of Character, after treating the supernatural as 
intrinsically incognizable, and the moral and spiritual as en- 
tirely out of relation to the rational faculty, he briefly rele- 
gates us to “faith” for our grounds of religious conviction, 
we certainly feel that the door is rather rudely slammed in ~ 
the face of an inquiry, and that we are turned out of the 
select society of the philosophers who know, to take our 
place among the plebs who believe.” 

But to show that there is no satisfactory reason for our 
exclusion from any knowledge except of material things, or 
that which is merely phenomenal, I propose now to indicate 
some facts which neither materialism, nor an exclusive phe- 
nomenalism, can explain. If the existence of such facts can 
be proven, then, for the ease of distinction, naming them by 
the old word “ spiritual,” as a practical antithesis of “ physi- 
cal,” the denial of the question of this essay is itself denied, 
and spiritual science is possible. 

Preparatory to a consideration of this part of the subject, let 
the reader endeavor, as far as possible, to free his mind from 
the prejudices which the present importance of the physical 
sciences may have aroused in it. Let him remember that 
the present dominant influence of the study of nature is the 
result, first, of the reaction of thought from its bondage in 
the middle ages, and, second, of the necessity pressing upon 
it to satisfy the physical needs of mankind produced by the 
opening up of the world. Let,no one forget, that, though 
four hundred years ago thought was confined to the inner 
consciousness, its work was almost useless, simply because it 
had no freedom of action, and because the outer nature, by 
which to aid in verifying or correcting its conclusions, was 
ignored. Let the wonderful material progress of the past 
two centuries be estimated at its full measure; let it be 
remembered that the skies and the earth have been yielding 
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man great knowledge and wealth; that two material agents 
alone, steam and electricity, have been making him physi- 
cally more prosperous than almost all his previous posses- 
sions; that under the growth of the natural sciences the 
world is becoming a new earth; that the future promises 
even a more wonderful natural ministry to human prosperity 
than the past,— but let it be also remembered, that the 
marvelous revelations of nature have tended to fascinate 
thought; that the unvarying confirmations of the perfect 
movements of physical law, the increasing discoveries of the 
relativity of knowledge, the contemplation of the treasures 
revealed by the telescope, microscope, retort, scalpel, and 
like instruments, have so absorbed thought that oftentimes 
man has seemed to be utterly forgetful that he is the observ- 
ing consciousness of an unconscious world. So, taking the 
independent position characteristic of the modern spirit, and 
free as possible from the bias which the results of the Baco- 
nian induction has made in almost every department of the 
life of to-day, let the reader give the question of this essay 
his consideration. 

The first position we will take is one to which I have 
already alluded, the old one which has always been asserted 
by the logic of common sense; namely, that every human 
being is conscious of two facts: first, that himself exists, and, 
second, that he is surrounded by something which is not 
himself. It cannot be disputed, that, as soon as we know 
anything, we not only know that there is a great world about 
us, but we know also that we are existences other than the 
surrounding world. Our first knowledge is always the double 
knowledge of self and not-self, of two unquestionable reali- 
ties. This being true, it cannot be disputed that both these 
facts claim attention. Perpetually in the presence of our 
experience of the outer nature the inner consciousness ap- 
pears, so that neither can be justly studied to the exclusion 
of the other. It becomes necessary, then, to discover what 
truth is presented by both consciousness and experience, 
Between self and the external world are the senses. Be- 
tween the consciousness of self and self there is no barrier. 
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We know that we exist simply because we know it. Our 
knowledge of the nature of self is limited, but its limitations 
are the effects of the experience of the external world upon 
us, and our ability to separate between the facts of experi- 
ence and the truths of consciousness. Self-knowledge, when 
gained, is thus a more certain knowledge than knowledge of 
not-self.’ It is an immediate knowledge, while: knowledge of 
the outer world comes through the media of the senses. 

When, therefore, we study ourselves for knowledge of our- 
selves, and observe that we constantly perform the act called 
thinking, we know that we think simply because we think. 
We are conscious that self is a thinking being. This fact, 
first, I offer as an insurmountable obstacle in the way both 
of the materialist and what I have termed the exclusive phe- 
nomenalist. 

Certainly materialism, as expressed in France and as it is 
now understood, claims that there is but one substance in 
the universe, and that that substance is active matter. If 
this were true, thinking then would be either an effect ora 
form of material energy, and one of two alternatives would 
have to be accepted,— either that thought is produced by that 
which*does no thinking, or material energy must in essence 
be all that thought is. But, as it is a truism that out of 
an absolute non-existence an absolute some-existence cannot 
come, so out of only active matter, according to every ac- 
cepted definition of matter, purposing intelligence could not 
arise. If, on the other hand, thought be potential in matter, 
matter is no more matter, and materialism has committed 
logical self-destruction. Materialism to make its claim valid 
must prove that matter, possessing only purposeless force, has 
produced the universe as it is, with its manifold forms of life, 
vegetable and animal and human, with human society, state, 
and church. A complete materialism, however, has never 
been able to establish itself for any length of time. Its 
worst foes are those of its own household. Its own logic is 
the most deadly weapon raised against it. 

The presence of thought in man is also an insurmountable 
obstaele to an exclusive phenomenalism. If self thinks self 
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does not appear to think it thinks, self is, therefore, at least, 
a thinking being. We know directly, we are conscious that 
this fact is true of ourselves. Thought may not indicate all 
that ‘we are, but, as far as it indicates anything, it reveals the 
nature of the reality we call self. This truth rests upon an 
unquestionable basis. As thinking realities, we are, in es- 
sence, immaterial beings. If this declaration is confronted 

ith evidence of the intimate relations of brain and thought, 
Fi be shown that race, climate, food, and the like, produce 
varying physical organisms and mental individualities, yet, 
when the whole exhibit is made, the immaterial thought 
within these peculiarities remains as the evidence of the 
immaterial self. 

But, not attempting to give the truth of man’s immaterial 
nature a more extended proof here, observe a farther mani- 
festation self makes to consciousness, as evidenced in our 
own persons, and as testified to in man’s history. It is the 
conviction that over self and all else there is Supreme Exist- 
ence. It does not suffice to say, in explanation of this con- 
viction, that it is an inference from consciousness of the 
existence of self and knowledge of the external world. Un- 
less it be native in consciousness, no finite existence or lim- 
ited education can place it there, It is the conviction of the 
Infinite and the Absolute,—a conviction which, from its 
quality, it would be impossible by any amount of finite proof to 
produce. It is simply present in consciousness, and compels 
recognition. This fact is another insurmountable obstacle in 
the way both of materialism and an exclusive phenomenalism. 

Materialism cannot account for it, for it emphasizes the 
infinite superiority of this Existence to self. And, as we 
know that self as a thinking being is necessarily an immate- 
rial being, it follows invariably that what supremely tran- 
scends self must also be a¢ /east an Immaterial Being. Nor 
can an exclusive phenomenalism confront this conviction bet- 
ter than materialism. It is true that Mr. Herbert Spencer,* 


* First Principles, p. 98. I refer the reader to Mr. Spencer’s chapter 
on the Relativity of Knowledge, First Principles, p. 87, for his argument 
in full concerning the positive consciousness of the absolute. 
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whom I have selected as the most prominent representative 
of an exclusively phenomenal philosophy, says, “Its positive 
existence [that of the Absolute] is a necessary datum of con- 
sciousness ; so long as consciousness continues, we cannot 
for an instant rid it of this datum ; and thus the belief which 
this datum constitutes has a higher warrant than any other 
whatever.” In saying this, however, Mr. Spencer does not 
occupy his position as an exclusive phenomenalist. The .) 
solute can be no phenomenon. It is the Reality, Mr. Spefi- 
cer so names it; and it does not matter whether we know it 
in what he calls “the strict sense of knowing, or not.” We 
are conscious of it, and consciousness, he admits, is our 
source of greatest certainty. 

But, what specially concerns us, is the question, “ Whether 
any knowledge of the nature of this Reality is possible?” 
This question introduces Mr. Spencer as the representative 
of an exclusive phenomenalism. As an a@ frior¢ thinker, he 
posits the Reality of the universe as the most certain of ex- 
istences ; but as an a posteriori thinker, he asserts that this 
“Reality is wtterly inscrutable in nature.” 

This, then, is the answer one of the most prominent and 
most highly cultured English philosophers of the present day 
makes to our most momentous inquiry. What wonder, then, 
that we feel a sense of loneliness and desolation as, out of 
respect to the writer, we at first contemplate the probability 
of his reply! For, if the Reality of which we are by nature 
conscious, and which Mr. Spencer so nobly asserts, be wdterly 
inscrutable, we cannot know, even in the least part, the truths 
the deepest human longings have from time unrecorded most 
wished: to know. We move through a wholly phantasmal 
existence. The ultimate Reality becomes either an eternal 
deception in the phenomena it produces, or a captive impris- 
oned forever in its works. True, Mr. Huxley,* who is in 
accord with Mr. Spencer, speaks of “worship at the altar 
of the Unknown and Unknowable,” and Mr. Darwin,7 also 


* Lay Sermons, p. 16. 
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in sympathy with Mr. Spencer, defines religion as “love, 
complete submission to an exalted and mysterious superior, 
a strong sense of dependence, fear, reverence, gratitude, hope 
for the future,” &c.,— yet, how can we worship at the altar 
of an utter Unknown and Unknowable?. and, if exclusive 
phenomenalism be true, how can we accept Mr. Darwin’s 
definition of religion? As Mr. Mivart* says, it is “‘love’ for 
that of which we can by no possibility know anything what- 
ever, and to which we may as reasonably attribute hideousness 
and all vileness as beauty and goodness! ‘Dependence’ on 
that of which treachery and mendacity may be as much char- 
acteristics as are faithfulness and truth! ‘Reverence’ for an 
entity, whose qualities, if any, may resemble as much all we 
despise as all we esteem, and which, for all we know, may be 
indebted to our faculties for any recognition of its existence 
at all! ‘Gratitude’ to that which we have not the faintest 
reason to suppose ever willingly did anything for us or ever 
will! ‘Hope’ in what we have no right whatever to believe 
may not, with equal justice, be a legitimate cause for despair 
as pitiless, inexorable, and unfeeling, if capable of any sort of 
intelligence whatever ! 

“This is no exaggeration. Every word here put down is 
strictly accurate, for, if that which underlies all things is to 
us the Unknowable, then there can be no reason to predicate 
of it any one character rather than its opposite.” 

But Mr. Spencer, even in his argument for the unknowa- 
bleness of the Ultimate Reality, shows his special position to 
be untenable. That this Reality should be w¢¢erly inscruta- 
ble, no quality or attribute whatever should be predicated of 
it; yet when Mr. Spencer declares that,‘ we cannot think at 
all about the impressions the external world makes upon us 
without thinking of them as caused,” and in another place 
adds, “we are obliged to regard every phenomenon as a 
manifestation of some Power by which we are acted upon,” 
he becomes inconsistent with his most prominent assertion, 
in then concluding that effects proceed from an Ultimate 
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Cause, or that force in nature is an evidence of an Absolute 
Power behind nature. To be consistent, he has no right to 
qualify the Supreme Existence in any way. The fact of 
Supreme Existence is posited by the consciousness. The 
attribute of cause or power must: be added to it from the 
study of phenomena. In this respect, at least, phenomena 
have been accepted by Mr. Spencer as an interpretation of 
the Noumenon, and, so far, at least, exclusive phenomenalism 
is self-denied. But, in uttér opposition to this self-denial, in 
the face of his declaration that the Supreme Reality is the 
Ultimate, Omnipotent, and Omnipresent Cause, Mr. Spencer 
continually asserts that the Supreme Reality is utterly inscru- 
table. Now I insist that by the same process with which the 
professedly exclusive phenomenalist has confirmed the con- 
sciousness of the Supreme Existence, and qualified it as 
Omnipresent Power, we can learn more and more of the 
nature of this Existence. 

As illustrations of my meaning; studying the phenomena 
crowding upon attention, there is nothing more clearly seen 
than that, so far as we know, countless zxorganic forms exist 
subject to an exact order, changing conformably to invariable 
laws. These forms, which in part compose what has been 
called the material universe, and whose changes are directed 
by what are called the laws of matter, have made, through 
the modern necessities for physical discovery and mechanical 
invention, special claim to the work of thought. They are 
the source of the vast body of the classification and general- 
ization of phenomena by which mind has felt justified in writ- 
ing a history of nature’s past, and prophecying its future. 
Geology, astronomy, chemistry, and the like, have discovered 
the mode of the formation of planets and stars, the laws of 
their motion, the qualities and relations of the material ele- 
ments. They also tell us towards what the direction in nature 
is leading it. They say they have traced the stars from va- 
pory nebulz, through flaming spirals, into incandescent suns 
and worlds. They show us how rocks, crystals, and earths 
came into being. They catalogue the elements that are 
aflame in the light of the stars, and describe, in the circling 
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DR. CHANNING. 
A LECTURE. 


In reviewing the development of religious thought in our 
country during the past century, we find that, while absorbed 
in an intense meditation upon the sovereignty of an all-holy 
God, and the total sinfulness of man, helpless under divine 
decrees, it was suddenly aroused by an enthusiastic asser- 
tion that man is crowned with glory and honor as God’s free 
child. The chief representative of this exalted self-confi- 
dence was William Ellery Channing. 

It is our aim to reéxpress, and to show the value from our 
present point of view of Dr. Channing’s thought; and that 
we may the better reach his thought we shall first bring be- 


fore us 
DR. CHANNING, THE MAN. 


Dr. Channing was the heir from a near ancestry of supe- 
rior qualities of both body and mind. He was remarkable 
as a child for physical vigor and beauty, mental alertness 
and sensibility. From his birth a serene and devout home- 
life surrounded him, and, not of least importance to his 
peculiar development, there was a constant presence to his 
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senses in early life of an ever-varying land and ocean sce- 
nery. Moreover, in his childhood he was in contact with a 
community exceptionally valuable to his mental growth. 
Newport, a busy commercial centre, with a cosmopolitan 
population, warmly interested in the discussion of the excit- 
ing civil and religious questions prominent in the Europe 
and the new America of the latter part of the last century, 
was Dr. Channing’s native place. The Channing family 
taking an earnest interest in what attracted public attention, 
the sensitive child was constantly under the influence of the 
home discussion of these public topics. The religious life 
of the household was, it is true, overshadowed by the theol- 
ogy of Calvin and Edwards; yet even there there was a faint 
dawning of a more cheering faith. 

Favored, however, by his circumstances as the child Chan- 
ning was, we cannot say he was their creature. Circum- 
stances were chiefly but opportunities for self-assertion. 
That for which he had a native sympathy he sought; that 
to which he was by nature in antagonism he avoided or 
repelled. Very early he began to evince self-reliance and 
personal dignity, to insist upon personal freedom, to manifest 
love of what is of highest worth. He heard the table-talk 
of Dr. Hopkins against slavery, indignant at the wrong 
because he by nature revolted against oppression. He re- 
membered an old cooper’s lessons about the evils of intem- 
perance, because he instinctively shrank from what was 
degrading to either body or mind. The hopeful faith of a 
household servant attracted him, and the terrible warnings 
of a faithful Calvinistic preacher he once heard pained him, 
and made him question their truth, because he was naturally 
drawn to the former and repelled from the other. As a 
school-boy, gentle and fearless, his fellows acknowledged his 
superiority ; generous, we are told he gave to the poor what 
he had with thoughtless impulsiveness ; and kind, “ he would 
not crush the meanest insect which crawls upon the ground.” 
With such virtues budding in his character, the young Chan- 
ning entered youth associated, after his father’s death, with a 
relative, described as ‘*a spirit free and bright, cheerful in 
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hope, and utterly intolerant of bigotry,” under whose nurt 
ure, when about thirteen years of age, the boy commenced 
what he afterwards called, a decidedly religious life. 
Channing the Harvard student was but this child in 
larger and better growth. Although impulsive, free-spir- 
ited, and sympathetic, he was constantly under the guard 
of his native dignity, and directed by lofty aspirations. All 
the more was the superior quality of his nature mani- 
fested by its endurance of the severe tests to which the 
college-life exposed him. Deprived of the care which had 
protected him in Newport and New London, in college he 
had to rely upon his own strength. Among the students 
the evils scattered by the thought accompanying the French 
Revolution were at work. College, Dr. Channing declared, 
was never in a worse state than when he entered it. The 
books read and the talk indulged in were presumptuous and 
daring. The tendency of thought was towards scepticism. 
The authority of the past was gone, and, worse yet, the 
moral tone prevalent among the college-boys was low. But, 
notwithstanding Channing’s impetuosity and enthusiastic 
love of freedom, qualities which might easily have led an- 
other astray, he moved safely through the perilous years. 
Dominant over his conduct were a growing “deep and wake- 
ful sensibility, an ardent love of truth and moral purity, and 
a conscience quickened and chastened by an earnest sense of 
religious obligation.” These were to him both shield and 
impulse. These repelled the evil forces bearing upon him, 
and these impelled him to seek sources whence he might 
draw the help necessary to his characteristic development. 
With an increasing earnestness, with a more eager search 
for what is truest, best, and most lovely, he passed his col- 
lege years, making rapid approaches to the view of the treas- 
ure which became finally his one great possession. At last 
there came the moment of discovery. Under the memorable 
willow-trees, on a day sacred to him ever thereafter, there 
burst upon him the thought of that which was thenceforth 
to be “the fountain light of all his day, the master light of 
all his seeing,’ — the dignity of human nature. So great, it 
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is said, was the clearness of his thought, so full the flow of 
feeling in the presence of the sublime sight, that it seemed to 
him he then had passed through a new spiritual birth, and 
had entered upon a day of eternal peace and joy. He was 
so borne away in rapturous visions that he longed to die, and 
felt as if heaven alone could give room for the exercise of 
such emotions. It was but a boy’s experience, it is true; yet 
from that moment, we may say, humanity became the one 
object of his meditations and effort. Thenceforth it was 
real to him that around him were souls ignorant of their 
own worth; a society guilty of dreadful wrongs; a state 
distorted by miserable adjustments of the relations of men 
with men, and churches with false thoughts of God and low 
views of man. Thenceforth it was his conviction that he 
must do for mankind something worthy his great faith. As 
the college career neared its close the young enthusiast 
decided that this work could be best done by him in the 
Christian ministry. He had examined the external evi- 
dences of Christianity, and had accepted them as sufficient. 
A pure Christianity prevalent around the earth he had 
become convinced would be the realization of his ideal for 
humanity. 

But before the youthful apostle entered the mission to 
which he had consecrated himself, he suffered, he said, as he 
never did before or after, through what in his old age he 
called perhaps the most eventful period of his life. 

Yet in the Richmond tutor we see only in increased 
energy the activity of the masterful nature thitherto mani- 
fested. Desire for what would minister to his higher life 
became hunger. Failure to obtain caused the most intense 
suffering, while success in the search was followed by most 
exquisite enjoyment. During the short time the young 
Channing spent at home after graduation and before going 
South, the decisive experience began. Every day an inner 
disquiet, he tells us, drove him to the ocean shore. ‘“ There,” 
wrote the boy of eighteen, “I compare my fortune to the 
billows before me. I extend my arms towards them; I run 
to meet them, and wish myself buried beneath their waters. 
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I am either borne to heaven on rapture’s wing of fire, or 
else I am plunged into the depths of despair.” 

In Richmond these inner struggles became still more in- 
tense. He lived alone, too poor to buy books, spending his 
days and nights in an out-building. With not a human 
being to whom he could communicate his deepest thoughts 
and feelings, he passed through indescribable intellectual and 
moral conflicts, through excessive excitements of heart and 
mind. “If ever,” he declared, “I struggled with my whole 
soul for purity, truth, and goodness, it was there. There, 
amidst sore trials, the great question, I trust, was settled 
within me, whether I would obey the higher or lower princi- 
ples of my nature, — whether I would be the victim of pas- 
sion, of the world, or the free child and servant of God.” At 
last the victory was won. He enacted the solemn deed 
spoken of as forming a transition period in his development, 
—he made a formal consecration of himself to God. With 
this act the spirit grew calm, the serene day under whose 
light his life thereafter dwelt began to dawn. Conscience 
gained unquestioned supremacy; he became conscious of 
great inward strength; he was sure that by the power 
within he was to make or unmake his life. 

This victory gained, the now devoted Christian returned 
to the North. The vigorous youth had however become “a 
thin and pallid invalid.” The victorious soul was to be 
served thereafter by a suffering body. Yet with clear 
mental vision and with calm purpose to do a work for his 
fellow-beings worthy his bright ideal, he gave himself to 
definite preparation for his chosen profession. At first at 
home. Uninterrupted sometimes for weeks, he passed his 
days in the- Newport library, and, again and again, he used 
what he called his “ other noble place of study,” the New- 
port beach. But on the ocean shore there was no longer the 
passionate rush towards the waves with the wish to be 
buried beneath their waters. There was no longer the flight 
on rapture’s flaming wing, or the plunge into the depths of 
despair. In reverential sympathy there, with the mighty 
power around him, he became only yet more conscious of 
the power within. 
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The theological course was completed in Cambridge, and 
in 1808, when about twenty-three years of age Channing en- 
tered the pastorate of the Federal Street Church of Boston, 
Mass., wholly devoted to the work he was about to do, and 
conscious of the possession of power with which to do it. 

Looking back from this point we clearly trace the steady 
development. As the child in the serene home responsive 
to the light breaking through the overhanging gloom of the 
ancestral faith; as the college student ennobled, in spite of 
his surroundings, by a growing self-respect, and above all by 
the enthusiasm aroused in view of the dignity of human 
nature; as the recluse in the outbuilding at Richmond tor- 
tured by spiritual struggles until a comple moral victory was 
secured, a solemn consecration to the service of God made, 
_ and the dawn of a peace to brighten thenceforward to the 
perfect day seen, — Channing was a rare illustration of his 
conviction that it is chiefly by an original power that man be- 
comes what he finally is. “It is said,’ wrote he, “that our 
lives are determined by heaven. They are determined by 
ourselves. Man is the artificer of his own fortunes.” 
‘Moral energy is the one great acquisition we should labor 
for, and it is our duty to place ourselves, so far as we can 
command circumstances, where that may be won most effect- 
ually.” . 

This personal factor became yet more prominent in the 
life of the Federal Street minister. We observe now a 
richer inward experience, a more complete subjection to the 
imperious conscience, a more faithful allegiance to moral 
ideals. Simple in life, unselfish in conduct, dignified in 
bearing, self-contained, urged by a calm enthusiasm, the 
young pastor matured in virtue and wisdom, inspired rever- 
ence from those who met him, and deeply impressed his 
enlarging audience with his moral earnestness, purity, and 
breadth of thought. We gain a glimpse of the mental dis- 
position of the man then in the assertion, “ My life is very 
tranquil. I will not mingle with the contentions of the 
world.” We have a record of his inward experience in his 
definition, “Happiness is the uniform serenity of a well 
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governed mind, of disciplined affections, of a heart steadily 
devoted to objects which reason and religion recommend ”’; 
and we discern his personal ambition in his answer to one 
concerning his love of commendation : — 


/ “Tf it be a sin to covet honor, 
I am the most offending soul alive.” 


The interest in the chosen work rapidly increased. The 
one great thought was brought to bear upon many human 
relations. Slowly and unconsciously he became a more self- 
reliant thinker. Indeed, to this early ministry we are indebted 
for some of the clearest, purest, and most beautiful manifest- 
ations of Dr. Channing’s head and heart. 

Nor was the exalted character, with whose development 
we are becoming familiar, degraded by the controversy into 
which Channing was at length forced. By his superior 
strength the leader’s place in the controversy was accorded 
him; yet he constantly longed for the time when he might 
leave it. His revolt from Calvinism had been the repulsion 
of his moral sense from the dogma “that himself, his 
beloved friends, and his whole race had come from the 
hands of the Creator wholly depraved”; and yet he loved 
peace so well that his open attack upon this dogma was one 
of the last resorts of defence. The necessity to give answer 
to his assailants he called “painful,” his defence “ degrad- 
ing.” ‘Chiefly for the cause of Christian truth and charity” 
had he become a controversialist, he claimed. But he never 
was a mere controversialist. He pleaded again and again 
with his opponents for Christian union. With strong feel- 
ing he wrote, “The universe would not tempt me to bear a 
part in this work of dividing Christ’s Church and of 
denouncing his followers. I fear nothing for myself, but I 
do fear and feel for that body of which Christ is the head, 
which has been bleeding for ages under the contests of 
Christians, and which is now threatened with a new wound.” 
In this,Christlike spirit he even labored to find reason to 
excuse his assailants. ‘They know us only by report,” he 
said; ‘they do not understand us.” He entreated his 
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friends, too, not to answer the railing with railing; instead, to 
show the loveliness of their religion, to show its power in 
changing the heart into the image of divine forbearance and 
forgiveness. Let us be faithful to our belief, he counselled ; 
but let us also beware lest opposition and reproach make us 
sectarians. 

With this characteristic temper, Channing bore himself as 
a controversialist. It is remarkable that, notwithstanding 
the exciting years the churches of New England passed 
through from 1815 onwards, and the prominent place Chan- 
ning held among them, there is not one controversial paper 
among his unpublished manuscripts. All these are in print, 
and how few they are, and with what generous tone they 
are written, you, who are familiar with his writings, know. 
Even for these he was on the watch lest they might betray 
an unchristlike spirit. “I may have erred, for the provoca- 
tion was great,” once he wrote; “but I sincerely repeat the 
declaration with which I closed my letter, that for every 
departure from the spirit of the gospel, I implore the Divine 
forgiveness.” 

We turn now to look at Dr. Channing in the full maturity 
of his manhood. As his biographer writes, ‘The thick 
clustered blossoms of his early aspirations had given a 
promise truly kept, of branches bending to the ground 
beneath the mellow fruit of ripened goodness.” We see yet 
the same character we have followed from childhood, only 
freer, brighter, and more buoyant in hope, larger in love, 
more beautiful in its serene confidence, its tempered wisdom, 
its all-pervading holiness and humanity, with a sympathy 
more diffusive, a thought more careful and capacious, an 
energy more calm and equable. 

Having thus attained, the life neared its close. And 
many and great though its achievements had been for the 
various departments of human interest in which it had 
labored, there was yet within it, Dr. Channing felt sure, an 
indefinite, he was prompted to say an infinite, power which 
only physical infirmity had prevented him from bringing 
out. 
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The man then whose work in the development of religious 
thought in our country we consider to-day stands before us 
a strong, self-formative personality. We behold him endowed 
by Nature with rare faculties which were early brought 
under the sway of a mastering inner force,—the conviction 
of the dignity, and, as we shall see, at last the divinity of the 
human soul. We should know Dr. Channing, the man, could we 
possess, as did he, this one thought. We should fully under- 
stand his character, could each of us but with his confidence 
declare, “I think of God as the Father and Inspirer of the 
soul; of Christ as the sowl’s redeemer and model; of the 
universe as the sowl’s teacher and school; of all outward 
beauty as its emblem; of life as appointed for its discipline ; 
of heaven as its perfection, of hell as its ruin. Love to 
God is not founded on his outward benefits, but on regard to 
him as the Father of the spirit, calling it by conscience, and 
by his providence, to perfection, to himself. Love to man has 
no foundation but in the comprehension of man’s spiritual 
connection with God. To awaken men to what is within 
them, to help them to understand the infinite treasure of 
their own souls,— such is the object which is ever to be kept 
in sight.” 

DR. CHANNING’S THOUGHT. 


This declaration, however, directs our attention to Dr. 
Channing’s thought. Let us now endeavor to learn what 
that was. 

This it is no easy task to do. Dr. Channing’s many 
utterances are, it is true, united by one bond, yet they do 
not show the unity of a machine or even of an organism. 
His utterances are, we may say, more like a stream into 
which a newly-opened fountain springing from an inexhausti- 
ble source flows, growing freer and fuller until at last it 
becomes the stream’s master source. Dr. Channing was a 
recipient and channel of the thought of the age and place in 
which he lived. His independent worth lies in the fact that 
into that thought there opened in youth from within his 
soul, and in his maturity swept with full flood through it, 
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his conviction of the worth of human nature. Or, we may 
say, the unity in Dr. Channing’s intellectual expression is 
like the unity of the day in its advance from night to noon ; 
the night is not the dawn, nor is the sunrise the glory of the 
mid-day, yet the light from its first faint gleam to its full 
noon brightness is the one power which changes the dark- 
ness into day. For example, the unreserved yielding of the 
mind of the college boy to the letter of the Bible was not 
the resort the Federal Street preacher made to the use of 
reason in interpreting revelation, and certainly not the 
assertion of the later prophet of the Church universal that 
“George Fox and his followers planted themselves on the 
erand principle that God’s illuminating spirit is shed on 
every soul not only within the bounds of Christendom, but 
through the whole earth”; yet the resolve the boy made to 
study the Christian evidences before giving up his mental 
freedom to the Bible’s authority, and the rationalism of the 
address at the formation of the Berry Street Conference 
were in essence the manifestation of the same self-reliance 
»which appears in fulness in the passage just quoted from 
the lecture on the “ Present Age.” 

What Dr. Channing learned from without underwent con- 
stant transformation from growing influence within. His 
utterances we must therefore regard as a succession. of states 
in a steady development. Would we understand them, we 
may not read his works without reference to their chrono- 
logical sequence. Yet it is difficult to select any periods of 
his intellectual activity as being very distinctly marked one 
from another. It is chiefly for convenience in our presenta- 
tion, therefore, that we shall regard his mental development 
in reference to the divisions made in his public career by its 
relation to the Unitarian controversy in New England; that 
is, before, during, and after that controversy, or, when he 
was, what we may call, the liberal preacher, the Unitarian 
advocate, and, at the last, the apostle of the Church univer- 
sal. In each of these periods successively there is a notice- 
able increase in prominence of his characteristic thought. 
His utterances concerning the great objects of his medita- 
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tions — God, man, Christ, and their many inter-relations — 
we find constantly more and more shaped by his assurance 
of the dignity of human nature. 

Already we have hinted at the intellectual development 
previous to the call to the Federal Street pulpit. We have 
indicated how, in college, while reading Hutcheson, on 
Beauty and Virtue, there came to the boy the conviction 
that the human soul is by nature capable of devotion to 
absolute and universal good. We have observed how this 
conviction gained strength during the stay in Richmond, 
until the young student was assured that man is a free 
agent, to whom an infinite realm of attainment in moral 
excellence is possible. Nevertheless, Dr. Channing in early 
life was not consciously an intuitionalist. Busily and anx- 
iously then he studied the external evidences of the Chris- 
tian religion. His self-reliance was only so far developed 
that he determined to know for himself whether or not 
these evidences were sufficient to command his assent. In 
college he examined them; in the South he renewed the in- 
vestigation ; and at last believed himself to be fully satisfied 
that they were true. But even then, with an unconscious 
rationalistic emphasis, and with a characteristic self-reliance, 
he said to a friend, “I assure you I was struck with the sub- 
lime precepts of Christianity when I began to study the Bible.” 
To the Scriptures, therefore, he had turned, determined to 
discern there for himself the will of God, and the uncorrupted 
doctrines of Jesus. At first he studied with exceeding hu- 
mility and resolute self-abnegation. Finding, for instance, 
the command, “ Resist not evil,” he said, ‘Many Christians 
try to explain it away; but it is in the Bible, and ought to be : 
strictly adhered to.” Some critical difficulties nevertheless 
troubled him, but soon he found that “they did not affect 
the great doctrines of Christianity.” Through this Bible 
study mind and affections expanded. The Scriptures be- 
came to him the great treasure among books; indeed, at 
that time he cared for but few books beside. He was also 
persuaded that “the improvement of the heart is infinitely 
more important than the enlargement of the understanding.” 
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Thus prepared, Channing became the liberal preacher of 
the Federal Street Church. Earnest and devout, with moral 
sense aroused and imperious, believing in the high worth of 
human nature and conscious of capacity for indefinite spirit- 
ual growth, emancipated from Calvinism, and not even a 
Trinitarian, determined to preach no truths but those of the 
Bible, and upon no authority but that of the Bible, he began 
his work. 

Observe his thought, as the years of his early ministry 
pass. God is, in a real sense, the Father of the human soul, 
we read. To the infinite mind nothing is so dear as mind. 
The perfection of the intelligent creation is God’s great aim. 
Man, though sinful, is sinful through voluntary misuse of 
his powers. He is God’s free child. It might be presump- 
tuous, of course, to speak of man as being’ partaker of the 
divine nature did not the Scriptures employ this bold lan- 
guage, but this divine authority justifies us in saying that, in 
the strictest propriety of language, God is our Father. 
Love to God is, therefore, but refined filial affection. The 
message was new and inspiring to his people, and the 
preacher could use no appeals too strong in his endeavor to 
arouse in their minds this “ greatest of truths.” And since, 
continued he, God is really the Father of the spirit and of 
infinite perfection, since man is of divine birth and of infi- 
nite possibilities, Life is God’s plan for training these heirs of 
his own holiness and blessedness for their inheritance. This 
truth must be recognized, and we must begin a career of 
worthy development, conscious of our powers and resolute 
to use them. And because, for this development, knowledge 
is needed, it is a chief duty to seek, to gain, and to apply 
truth. Around us are God’s works, and before us is God’s 
word. We must study both for just what they contain, 
Let our love of truth then be supreme, and let us follow 
wherever it may lead,— follow, though it lead to contempt 
and peril. But since above all other truth there is moral 
truth, it is our highest duty to seek that. Nowhere can 
that be found so beautiful and pure as in the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. Upon that life and those teachings, 
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then, let human meditation dwell. Conscience, the inward 
monitor, often erroneous, often defective, will thereby be 
prepared with instruction for us for every situation in 
which we may be placed. Turn, then, to that most affect- 
ing evidence of the worth of our nature, God’s gift to us 
of his own Son. See how this only begotten Son,— whose 
position, though not revealed with precision, is evidently 
one of peculiar intimacy with the Father,—see how he, by 
his relation to us, is our saviour, friend, guide, and giver of 
eternal life. How grateful should we be that human per- 
fection is placed before us, as the help to our development, 
not in a description but in real life,—in a life really tri- 
umphant over temptation, clear from every stain, glorious in 
love and holiness, pure as heaven, and bright with the image 
of God. ; 

At this point, however, observe as we are reading along 
the records of the preaching of these early years, how evi- 
dent it is that the inner oracle so important in the maturer 
life is beginning to speak with commanding voice. Already 
in the ninth year of the ministry, the tone became some- 
what confident where we read that “the holiness of Christ’s 
life is the most delightful part of Christianity ; that contro- 
versies about Christ’s person have drawn attention from the 
heavenly spirit which perhaps is the strongest evidence of 
the Gospel, more impressive to a good mind than even the 
miracles.” 

The miracles, remember, were to the young preacher God’s 
method of arousing the attention of his unresponsive chil- 
dren. It was a real article of Channineg’s faith that man, 
though God’s child and of infinite possibilities of develop- 
ment, had degraded himself by the misuse of free-will to a 
point whence self-recovery was impossible. The argument 
for, and the interpretation of, miracles ran ;— Of course, with 
God a miracle is possible. Now while the present uniformity 
of Nature certainly shows God’s disposition to accomplish his 
purposes by a fixed order of operation, we must recollect that 
adherence to this order is not necessary, but voluntary, and 
that God will make it give way whenever the end to be 
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accomplished can best be attained in some other manner. 
Now the great purpose to be accomplished by the order of 
Nature is evidently the improvement of intelligent beings ; 
consequently when this object can best be secured by depart- 
ing from it, the very purpose of the establishment of the 
natural order demands such departure. A necessity for such 
departure has existed. Man voluntarily separated himself 
from his high privileges, and Nature could not do anything 
to help the fallen soul. As there was no prospect of relief 
from Nature, and since man would not and could: not help 
himself, God, in order to save man, sent his own Son into 
the world, who by his superhuman powers and acts com- 
manded human attention, induced men to listen, and, listen- 
ing, to become conscious of their dormant divine powers. 
For this reason it is that, at the present day when we in our 
imperfect state begin to inquire after the truth of Christian- 
ity, we are first impressed with the miraculous works of 
Christ. This impression, however, being once made, there 
comes a higher and the real source of evidence. Once 
aroused we find that the moral character of Jesus was a mir- 
acle more striking than the most stupendous work of a phys- 
ical kind. If, moreover, we partake Christ’s spirit, we shall 
behold and enjoy yet more his love and glory. Our best 
and purest sentiments will accord with his conduct and 
teachings, and these will enlarge as we know him better. 
We shall perceive ourselves growing more like God. We 
shall know by an evidence we cannot communicate to any 
but Christians, that Jesus is the Son of God and our Saviour. 

Let man then make his progress towards a perfect life 
under the guidance of Jesus Christ. But, explained Chan- 
ning —and here we notice that emphasis of wnsectarian 
Christianity which was an object of his earliest aspirations,— 
but let us beware lest we take a less than Jesus as our guide. 
Let us form no party and adopt no opinion that shall cause 
us to deny to others the Christian name. Christians are 
those who truly receive Christ’s spirit, no matter by what 
name they are called. The time is perhaps coming when all 
our sects will live only in history. The influence of the 
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Gospel alone will not die. The name Christian will absorb 
‘all other names. The Church of Christ, which is another 
name for piety, goodness, righteousness, peace, and love, is 
to endure forever. It isa delightful thought that the Son 
of God has this peculiar interest in the sanctification and 
recovery of our race; that after living to teach and dying 
to confirm his truth, he is now clothed with majesty and 
might to extend it through the earth. 

Actuated by this faith, Channing took into his pulpit the 
manifold interests of humanity. Our subject withholds us 
from following his thoughts as a social reformer; but his 
appeals for peace, his denunciations of slavery, his warnings 
against intemperance, his solicitude for the poor and laboring 
classes, his watchfulness of national politics, his interest in 
all social questions, were but attempts to realize for man ‘his 
Christian ideal. 

The quiet of the Federal Street pastorate was at length 
interrupted. Naturally Channing could not long continue 
to preach this gospel without some reference to the increas- 
ing conflict of opinion in the New England churches. If 
there was ever a lover of personal freedom it was William 
Ellery Channing. Consequently, although he loved peace 
almost as well as liberty —so well that he had shown no 
direct opposition to the Calvinism from which he had been 
set free; although he had preached as if no such system were 
in existence,— we find that year after year he began to put a 
greater emphasis upon man’s right to intellectual freedom. 
We hear him at an early date declare that “heresy is not 
error of opinion, but sectarianism.” In the third year of his 
ministry he made the bold assertion that the rejection of 
Christ is expressed not by the attitude of the mind, but by 
a corruption of the heart. We observe, too, that his un- 
spoken antagonism to the popular faith increased with the 
bolder aggressions of its supporters, and with the yet greater 
assurance with which he began to hold his faith in the dig- 
nity of man’s nature. In a private letter of the year 1812, 
his over-full heart burst forth in the passionate prayer: “ O, 
my merciful Father, I cannot speak of thee in the language 
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which this system would suggest. No! thou hast been too 
kind to me to deserve this reproach from my lips. Thou ~ 
hast created me happy; thou callest me to virtue and piety, 
and thou wilt demand nothing from me but what thou givest 
me ability to perform.” 

Three years after writing this letter the decisive moment 
was reached, and the liberal preacher became the leader of 
the anti-Calvinistic, anti-Trinitarian protest now known as 
the Unitarian Controversy. As the Unitarian advocate, 
Channing’s opinions were brought out with increased dis- 
tinctness. Especially do we observe in his utterances a yet 
more commanding presence of his master conviction, and 
excited through the necessities of the conflict do we hear 
with extreme emphasis his claim to mental freedom. 

With this resolute proclamation he began, in 1815, his 
part in the controversy. True Christianity exists wherever 
piety and love are manifested, let the speculation concerning 
the person of the Founder of the religion be what it may. It 
is true that the great body of liberal Christians do believe 
that Jesus Christ is more than a man, and for himself he 
was inclined to cherish the most exalted views of Christ 
consistent with the supremacy of the Father; yet he would 
not cast the least reproach upon those liberal Christians who 
believe in the simple humanity of Jesus. To believe with 
Mr. Belsham is no crime. Indeed, the errors which relate 
to Christ’s person are of little or of no importance compared 
with the error of those who teach that God brings us into 
life wholly depraved and wholly helpless, that he leaves 
multitudes without that aid which is necessary to their 
repentance, and then plunges them into everlasting burnings 
for not repenting. This is one of the most injurious errors 
which ever darkened the Christian world. Liberal Chris- 
tians had, however, never directly opposed this error of Cal- 
vinism ; as for himself he had never enforced even his own 
views of Christ. His great and constant object had been to 
promote the spirit of Christ, persuaded that thereby the in- 
terests of Christian truth would be most effectually furthered. 
If, then, for their inability to think with their brethren he 
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and his friends were to be pursued until virtual excommuni- 
cation from the Church should take place, he had the conso- 
lation of knowing that the most honored condition on earth - 
is that of being sufferers for adherence to what they deemed 
to be the cause of God. 

Emphasizing in this way his belief in what is essential to 
Christianity, and making this claim to personal freedom of 
opinion, Channing became the leader of the Unitarian pro- 
test. 

Observe the positions taken as the controversy proceeded. 
Four years later than the letter to Mr. Thacher, we have 
just noticed, appeared the famous “ Discourse at Baltimore.” 
It is true, said he, that the only authority in matters of faith 
and practice is the Bible; but human reason must be the 
Bible’s interpreter. Moreover, we must look beyond the 
letter to the spirit. Many Scripture passages must be lim- 
ited by the known divine attributes, by the character and 
will of God, and of Jesus Christ, by the truths of human 
nature, and by obvious and acknowledged natural laws. 
God does not contradict in revelation what he teaches in his 
works and providence. Every interpretation which, after 
deliberate attention, seems to be repugnant to any established 
truth, must be distrusted. Without these principles we 
cannot defend the divine authority of the Scriptures. If 
reason be so dreadfully darkened by the fall that its most 
decisive judgments on religion are unworthy of trust, then 
Christianity, and even natural theology, must be abandoned. 
Now we know — (observe this expression of self-reliance) — 
we know that God is morally perfect. It is true that all 
Christians ascribe infinite justice, goodness, and holiness to 
God; but yet it is possible to think of God meanly even 
while he is spoken of magnificently. It is possible to think 
of the Supreme Being as if by his greatness he were raised 
above the eternal laws of equity and rectitude to which all 
other beings are subjected. But the sense of right is in no 
being so strong as in God. Hence the doctrines of the pop- 
ular religion concerning God’s relation to man are not true, 


A year later Channing made his “ Moral Argument against 
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Calvinism.” We see in it his confidence in man’s rational 
and moral faculties gaining the mastery. The ultimate reli- 
ance, he said, is and must be one’s own mind. To confide 
in God we must confide in the faculties by which he is 
apprehended. Proneness to err necessitates not contempt 
of our faculties, but caution in their use. Limitation of 
knowledge does not make what knowledge we have less 
real. For instance, were the whole universe disclosed, it 
would still be certain that the earth is inhabited by rational 
and moral beings, who are authorized to expect from their 
Creator the most benevolent and equitable government. 
Our authority for this is our reason. Our impulse to this 
is our conscience. We are forbidden to love a being who 
fails to show moral excellence. Hence, Calvinism is not 
true. 

At the formation of the “Berry Street Conference,” in 
1820, the self-reliance is only the more confident. In the 
Bible, he declared, the essential principles of Christianity, 
such as God’s unity and paternal character, the equity and 
mercy of his administration, are clearly revealed, and they 
accord perfectly with the discoveries of Nature, and the 
surest dictates of the moral faculties. All passages of the 
Scriptures, therefore, are to be interpreted in consistency 
with these fundamental truths. There must be a rational 
interpretation of the Scripture; the success, perhaps the 
very existence, of Christianity requires this service. There 
is a growing demand for a form of religion which will agree 
with the clear dictates of conscience and the plain manifes- 
tations the universe makes of God. 

No longer are we listening here ‘to the student who, 
twenty years previously, had given his mind, with unques- 
tioning humility, to the study of the Bible, and the Bible 
only. With full consciousness of what he is doing, Chan- 
ning is beginning to obey a voice in his own soul. The 
fountain opened long ago within begins to sweep in full 
flow through the intellectual stream; the light which 
dawned in youth begins to approach the zenith. The 
inner monitor is recognized,as the present voice of God. 
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As the later years passed the conflict of the churches ceased. 
Dr. Channing gradually withdrew from an active pastorate. 
He declined to lead a distinctively denominational Unitarian 
movement. His emphasis of personal freedom became ex- 
treme. He proclaimed the divinity of human nature. He 
confessed allegiance to a pure and universal Christianity 
only. He was at last what we have called the apostle of the 
Church universal. 

“What are the central truths to be taught?” asked Dr. 
Channing, in his later life. ‘Is not the character of God, as 
moral Parent, our infinite fountain of perfection, — who 
gives moral powers to his children for infinite development ; 
who has no other end in creation; who is always present 
with infinite parental interest in the soul,—is not this the 
truth of truths,” he answered, ‘“‘ which is to quicken us, and 
to reveal the ineffably glorious end within our reach? 
What a quickening thought it is, what a ground of infinite 
hope, that God has given us a nature like his own, that the 
whole universe is formed as a field for its nutriment and 
growth! What an office is the preacher’s, —to awaken the 
divine in man.” In my books I know I have given utter- 
ance to some great truths which were written not from 
tradition, but from deep conviction, from the depths of my 
soul,—may I not say, from inspiration? I mean nothing 
miraculous; does not God speak in us all? I may some- 
times use mystical language in my desire to express strongly 
the connection between man and God, but I mean to show 
the affinity of the soul’s power with the Divine nature. 
This correspondence of the soul to God I consider the very 
essence of human nature. We must look for God in our 
own souls. From the very nature of spirit it must be the 
chief expression of the spiritual Father. In the soul is the 
fountain of all divine truth. An outward revelation is only 
possible and intelligible on the ground of conceptions and 
principles previously furnished by the soul. Here is our 
primitive teacher and light. 

“On what is universal and everlasting in human nature 
Christianity is founded. For years I have felt a decreased 
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interest in settling Christ’s precise rank. The power of his 
character lies in his moral perfection. I have attached less 
importance to the settlement of Christ’s rank since I have 
learned that all minds are of one family. Human and 
angelic natures are essentially one. Holding this doctrine, 
the humanitarian system does not shock me. 

“The gospels are their own evidence. They are the 
simple records of a being who could not have been invented. 
About the miracles I have never had any difficulty, — they 
belong to the man; I should pay little heed to a narrative 
from ever so many hands of the resurrection of a low- 
minded man, who had died for no end and had risen, accord- 
ing to the story, to lead a life as low as before. The grand 
miracle is Christ’s perfect, divine character, and to such a 
being the miraculous is natural. Without this divine excel- 
lence the testimony of the miracles would not satisfy me.” 

The great soul, whose development we have ‘followed, is 
at length present to us in the fulness of its growth. Dr. 
Channing has almost accomplished his work. In the holy 
of holies within his consciousness he communes with the 
Infinite and Eternal One, to whom he is assured he is lke 
in kind, though he may be infinitely distant from him in 
degree. To a friend he said, “I have at times experience of 
the communion of mind and heart with the eternal Father, 
which Jesus seems to have had unceasingly, and which gives 
such unapproached —I do not say unapproachable — dignity 
to his expressions.” 

But there was one last great trial for Dr. Channing to 
endure before his work was finished. Looking back over 
the way he had come, he said that he had commenced his 
career with certain well-defined religious doctrines, and had 
believed their general acceptance to be important, but that 
another principle had operated on his mind more strongly 
than his zeal for his particular opinions. To vindicate the 
rights of mind, to save the churches from spiritual despotism, 
had been nearer his heart than to secure a triumph for any 
distinguishing doctrines. The human mind, he had learned, 
must make progress by freedom, and his own love of free- 
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dom had grown with his mind’s growth. “Undoubtedly,” 
said he, “what we call light, seems obscurity to higher 
intelligences, and will seem so to more improved periods of 
society. As I grow older I grieve more and more at the 
impositions of the human mind, at the machinery by which 
the few keep down the many; I am more detached froma 
denomination and strive to feel my connection with the 
universal Church, with all good and holy men. I must 
escape the walls of a particular church and live under the 
open sky, in the broad light, seeing with my own eyes, 
hearing with my own ears, and following truth meekly but 
resolutely, however arduous or solitary the path in which 
she leads. 

It was while rejoicing in this supreme exaltation that 
Theodore Parker’s revolutionary utterance startled the 
churches and the transcendentalists began to proclaim their 
intuitions. The faith which had become so dear to Dr. 
Channing, his faith in the supernatural character of Chris- 
tianity, he heard the young Parker and many of his near 
associates deny. Upon reception of Mr. Parker’s discourse, 
he hastily wrote a letter to be shown to Mr. Parker, feelingly 
reasserting his belief in the supernaturalism of Christianity, 
and giving reasons therefor. A few days later he wrote 
another letter expressing his grief that his correspondent was 
insensible to the bright distinction between Jesus and our- 
selves, pathetically adding that he had lived in the hope of 
the manifestation of a truth and spiritual life which would 
give a new impulse to the world, and that it was some 
trial at his time of life to have such hope baffled. Ina 
posteript he said further, that he had heard a sermon the 
day before upon the “ Loneliness of Christ,” and continued 
with what to me is one of the saddest of all Dr. Channing’s 
expressions: “I claim little resemblance to my divine Friend 
and Saviour, but I seem doomed to drink this cup with him 
to the last.” Yet what was Dr. Channing’s message in this 
same letter to the bold preacher whose name was becoming a 
reproach in the churches? “I wish Mr. Parker to preach 
what he thoroughly believes and feels. Let the full heart 
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pour itself forth. And, still more, it will rejoice me to find 
a good accomplished which I cannot anticipate. Give my 
love to Mr. Parker.” 

Thus did this free soul triumph in its last trial. Dr. 
Channing did not live to see transcendentalism in its full 
vigor. Secure in the possession of his own faith, confident 
that at the last there would be upon earth the universal 
Church of God and of his Christ which he beheld in vision, 
the prophet of the divinity of the human soul finished the 
work that was given him to do. 


CRITIQUE. 


Having now brought before us the man, and having, in 
brief, given expression to his thought it remains to us to try 
to show Dr. Channing’s importance in the development of 
religious thought in our country during the past century. 

Above all, Dr. Channing has the importance which always 
accompanies one who appears among men exceptional in 
moral greatness, and consecrated to the realization of some 
ideal for humanity. 

We may repeat it as true that “in moral dignity, wide 
scope, and glow of moral feeling he was, perhaps, never 
surpassed.” For himself he seems to have made real his 
conviction, that “man must start believing there is some- 
thing greater within him than in the whole material crea- 
tion, than in all worlds which press on the eye or ear.” His 
character seems to confirm his faith that ‘of all discoveries 
man needs to make is that of the self-forming power within, 
in which there is more of divinity than in the force which 
impels the outward universe.” ‘Through this moral exalta- 
tion, Dr. Channing has become immortal in human memory, 
and takes a place of permanent importance in the develop- 
ment of religious thought. He is a grand witness of man’s 
possible personal dignity. Personal emancipation so neees- 
sary to all growth is made wherever his testimony to individ- 
ual worth is heard. Faithfulness to the highest truth is 
gained, and longing for yet better knowledge is awakened 
wherever he is taken as guide. Truth, beauty, and good- 
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ness become objects of fervent desire wherever he is met as 
teacher. 

And besides the importance which Dr. Channing has from 
his personal moral sublimity is the importance accompany- 
ing his consecration to the realization of an ideal for man- 
kind. What he aspired to be, he labored to arouse his 
fellow-men to seek to become. His life was not only a 
personal aspiration, but a ministry to his fellow-beings. To 
make men conscious of their divine birthright; to aid them 
to gain the internal witness of childship to God; to arouse 
in them determination to be their own masters, supreme as 
souls over their bodies, reproducing in life that which was 
purest and most lovely in thought,—to accomplish these 
things he labored with all his strength. He saw in every 
human being a spiritual brother, and, therefore, for the poor, 
for the vicious, for the wretched and suffering he felt an 
earnest solicitude. All grades of human condition had part 
in his prayers and purposes. It was a supreme desire with 
him that all men should become better and happier. The 
realization of his human ideal possessed his thought and 
animated his deeds. 

Through this consecration to the welfare of mankind, Dr. 
Channing takes permanent place in human affection, and 
continues to inspire religious thought to seek the highest 
welfare of humanity. 

This, however, is not the whole answer we seek to our 
question. Religious thought has had a definite development 
in our country during the past hundred years; what is Dr. 
Channing’s special importance in that? 

Profoundly as I revere all that Dr. Channing said, sin 
cerely as I repeat as truths many of his beautiful words, 
this importance I am convinced is found in the impulse 
he gave thought, the impulse to freedom and self-reliance 
by which the splendid attainments making to-day have 
become possible. Through him religious thought made its 
most successful struggle in New England for emancipation. 
We are now mentally free largely because he labored to 
make us free. Never has the right of the human mind to 
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untrammelled action in religious inquiry had a more valiant 
champion than was he. 

If, therefore, present thought has reached a stage in its 
development where it is compelled to follow in some of its 
inquiries another method than that he followed, if thereby it 
is forced to some conclusions different from some he reached, 
it but follows whither he was foremost in leading. 

Dr. Channing, for example, was, in the maturity of his 
intellectual life, almost exclusively a student of his own 
consciousness. If to-day we are convinced that introspec- 
tion cannot furnish us with the knowledge which must be 
found in observation and experience, necessarily, some con- 
clusions to which we come will differ from some he reached. 

And aside from the matter of method, Dr. Channing lived 
in the past, and not only in the past, but also in the midst of 
the poverty of the American thought of the early part of 
our century. Intercourse with Europe was infrequent then, 
and especially was there but little intercourse then with 
that great body of religious speculation and criticism matur- 
ing in Germany. If, to-day, we have between us and him a 
half century of the most productive intellectual activity in 
human history, and are now in vital connection not only 
with the thought of Germany, but with that of the whole 
world, it is not to be wondered at that a better founded phi- 
losophy and a matured critical science cause us to judge in 
many respects as he could not. 

While, therefore, as we have said, we can affirm much that 
Dr. Channing believed and proclaimed, we are also forced to 
admit that there are many things which seemed true to him 
which do not bear the tests now applied to all mental prod- 
ucts, Just as there was much which he believed in his youth 
which could not bear the tests he used in his mature age. 

Through reflection, Dr. Channing saw with clear vision 
the universal and necessary ideas we name, God, the Soul, 
Duty, and the like, which we have learned are to be found by 
reflection alone. Rightly, too, did he judge that the soul’s 
wonderful powers, its thoughts of the infinite, of the eternal, 
of the perfect, its consciousness of unsatisfiable wants, and 
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its myriad great achievements justify for it a most exalted 
claim, and induce us to rely upon its authority for many of 
our judgments; yet so far as he transferred the inner author- 
ity to provinces such as those of history or of natural science, 
we now judge he carried it beyond its legitimate sphere. 
And to-day, whether or not our judgment is true, the fact 
is nevertheless true, that we no longer claim for man, ex- 
alted in nature though he is, that he is the absorbing object 
of the divine Providence. We hesitate to say, as Dr. Chan- 
ning said, that the universe exists solely for the sake of the 
intelligent creation. We believe that each being has a self- 
worth, and that Nature should be studied not wholly in its 
reference to humanity, but in its reference to itself as well. 
And as to Christianity, it certainly is true that though we 
may judge that among all the forms of religion it is the one 
which has brought our relation to the Infinite and Eternal 
Being and to our fellow-creatures under the dominion? of 
love, and has thereby become the religion for whose univer- 
sal acceptance we may give our best strength, we neverthe- 
less gladly yield the study of its origins to the historian, and 
do not seek to verify or to disprove its records, especially 
concerning the supernatural, by testimony from within. 
With Dr. Channing the ideal was supreme. Now, al- 
though from our present point of view the ideal has rather 
gained than lost in value, it has no longer an absolute or 
demonstrative worth. The ideal is now becoming to be con- 
sidered the product of the creative soul, evermore formed 
anew from the better and better materials of an enlarging 
experience, and under the forms or the ideas which are con- 
stant inthe mind. The value of the ideal is the harmony and 
elevation it gives to successive periods of intellectual achieve- 
ment, and the guidance it makes towards new discovery and 
the formation of a higher ideal. An ideal fails in its service 
to thought only when it is trusted as final and is transformed 
into dogma. To Dr. Channing his ideals were not dogmas; 
but nevertheless they had a more determining value than we, 
from our present point of view, can give them. His ideals 
were all beautiful, all pure, all ennobling and inspiring; and 
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yet through the wonderful treasures gained by the human 
mind since his day we are compelled to shape many of them 
anew. 

God we know is God, and although we may not be able to 
repeat with Dr. Channing all his faith concerning God, we 
can greet the divine ideal present to us to-day, we can love. 
God through our ideal, and we can seek to serve him as 
humbly and as hopefully as did he. 

Man is man, and although we may not interpret man with 
just the human ideal Dr. Channing used, we may yet love 
our fellow-man, and strive to elevate him and ourselves as 
earnestly as did he. 

Religion is our moral relation to both God and man; and 
although we may not idealize this relation in just the form 
in which it was present to Dr. Channing, we can yet study it 
as sincerely, and aim to realize our ideal of it as devotedly 
as did he. 

To many of us, at least, Jesus Christ has presented the 
ideal of human life which the loftiest aspirations of the soul 
for two thousand years have failed to transcend, which hu- 
man life has as yet failed fully to realize; and although we 
may not be able to interpret the historical Jesus in just the 
terms Dr. Channing used, we can as gladly, as did he, greet 
Christ’s divine message, strive to gain Christ’s spirit as fully 
as did he, and endeavor with a conviction like his to bring 
into the human world the kingdom of holiness and love 
Christ heralded. 

Of his portrait Dr. Channing once said, “I have learned 
with the Apostle to prefer charity to all knowledge; and if 
I am handed down to posterity, I should be pleased to speak, 
or rather to breathe, from the stone or canvas, good-will to 
mankind.” We have with our words tried to-day to draw 
for him only a faithful portrait, and as we look at our work 
his image does appear transfigured by divine charity. 
Prophet of the dignity of human nature though he was, hero 
of the struggle in New England for the liberation of the mind 
from ecclesiastical thraldom, as he was, and leader though he 
_was to the discovery of some of the most inspiring truths we 
now possess, above these we behold him sublime in moral 
erandeur and radiant with love for man, a love that sought 
to make real among men his ideal of a divine humanity. 
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Acknowledging ourselves to be disciples of Jesus Christ, we hereby declare 
that it is our purpose, in coming together as a Church, to study, and to en- 


deavor to practise, the pure religion Christ taught and exemplified. 


Orper or Exercises 


AY THE 


Seruice of Dedication. 


Wrgan Voluntary. 


Aulroductory Service, - - Reu. R. RK. Shippen. 


Service Book, page 2. 


loria, 


DEDICATION OF THE C 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE. 


To be read by the Minister. All standing. 

Know ye that the Lord He is God. O magnify the Lord with me, and let 
us exalt His name together. Draw nigh to God and He will draw nigh to you. 
To betvead by Minister and People, alternating. 

Unto Thee, O God, who art from everlasting to everlasting; who madest 
the heavens and the earth, and fillest them with Thy presence ; unto Thee we 
lift up our souls. 

Incline Thine ear unto us, O Lord, and hear ; hear all our words. 

Though the heaven of heavens cannot contain Thee, and much less any 
house human hands can build, 

Though the world is full of Thy glory, and every place ts hallowed where 
Thou art worshipped in spirit and in truth, 

Yet here we have raised this temple that it may become established as, 
indeed, the house of God. 

Here have we reared these walls that the Tabernacle of the Lord may be seen 
to be with men. e) 

Following sentence to be read by Minister and People together. x 

And now to Thee, O Lord, our God, we humbly dedicate this house, the » 


work of our hands. 
Minister and People, alternating. 


To Thee, O Lord, we dedicate this house, that in it we may, together, 
worship Thee who art Spirit in spirit and in truth. 

Have regard to the offering of Thy servants, and answer us as we pray. 

To Thee, O Lord, we dedicate this house, that in it we may learn to know 
Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent. 

Accept our offering, we pray, and grant unto us the knowledge we seek, 


} 


/ 
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We dedicate this house to Thee, in the faith of Him who taught us that 
Thon, infinite and eternal Spirit, art the Father of our spirits, and with the 
prayer that here, after the spirit of Christ, we may be inspired to love Thee 
with all our heart and with all our mind and with all our strength, and to love 
our fellow-men as ourselves. F 

Acceptour offering, O our Father, and grant unto us the petition of our hearts. 

That here we may earnestly seek and freely welcome whatever sheds clearer 
light upon our faith and imparts fuller inspiration to our life; that here we 
may yield ourselves, without reservation, to whatever shall enable us to walk in 
perfect humility with our God, and to do justly and to love mercy in all our 
relations with our fellow-men; to Thee, our Father, in the faith and in hope 
of the life in us of the spirit of Jesus Christ, Thy well beloved Son, we 
dedicate this house. 

As we ask may tt be given unto us. As we seek may we find. 

Blessed is the temple thus hallowed. We pray for prosperity and peace 
within its walls. 

Peace to young and old that enter here. Peace to every soul abiding herein. 


Minister and People together. 


O Lord, establish Thou the work of our hands upon us; yea, the work of 
our hands establish Thou it! 


yn of Medication. 
By H. E. WOODBURY. 
(Zune: St. Frances, p. 659.) 
Great Source of Life and Light, 
We humbly own Thy power, 


And Thine infinite Love, 
That gladdens every hour. 


Be Thou their sure defence, 
In sorrow’s gloomy night, 
And may they turn to Thee, , 
When all in life is bright. 
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We feel Thy presence here, Within these sacred walls, 

Thy never ceasing care,— May Peace and Love abound, 
And dedicate to Thee, Here may the bread of Life, 
This temple, chaste and fair. By fainting souls be found. 
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Oh, Father, deign to make To Thee be all the praise, 
This house ‘Thy dwelling-place,— As in the days of yore, 

Pour on Thy people here And in the time to come, 

The treasures of Thy grace. All Glory evermore. 


Prayer of Dediention, — - Rev. Rutis lls, D. D. 
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Doxology. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE PRINCIPLES OF LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. 


Pai) Ieee Ge late seo 


BY 
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Or New Yor Cry. 


‘*Endeavoring to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. There 
_is one body and one spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your calling ; 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism; one God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and through all and in you all.”—/Hphesians iv, 3, 4, 5, 6. 


Tue dedication of this beautiful house of prayer to the worship 
of God, through Jesus Christ, fills the heart of this old Society 
with joy, while it draws the peculiar sympathy of that branch of 
Christ’s church in which it has so long been grafted. The Unita- 
rian interpretation of the records of Christianity is no novelty in 
the Capital of the Nation. Here, for more than half a century, 
the voice of its scholars and preachers has gone forth, and has 
not returned wholly void. If the shining record of the men of 
influence, culture, and character; women of dignity, purity, and 
saintliness, who have witnessed their faith in its truth and power, 
and borne the cross of its reputed heresy—if this record could 
properly be read here and now, it would prove how great and 
good is the company, already translated, to which you belong; 
whose steps you follow, whose influence you perpetuate, whose 
meraory you honor to-day. You are not beginning, but only con- 
tinuing the good work, and under circumstances—outwardly, at 
least—of a far more favorable kind than theirs. The importance 
of your position as a missionary ground is now, after long en- 
deavors on your part to make it felt, for the first time fully 
acknowledged and practically endorsed. By your own generous 
efforts you have elicited the support of the Unitarian Body in 


America, and your liberality, sustained by theirs, has created and 
placed, free from debt, this commodious and sightly temple of 
our faith in the midst of the capital city—a worthy home of your 
religious preferences, a commanding watch-tower for Christian 
liberty, and a fortress of the faith you love. 

In dedicating this house you dedicate it first of all to the wor- 
ship of God and the teaching of the Gospel of Christ, without 
regard to special distinctions or peculiar opinions. There is one 
God, acknowledged, loved, and adored by Christians of all creeds 
and names. ‘There is one Master, one Lord and Saviour, whose 
followers and disciples we all are. Romanists and Protestants, 
Trinitarians and Unitarians, orthodox and heterodox, with many 
special ends and methods, have a common object, promoted by 
common means. It is to make God’s being, providence, holiness, 
and goodness known and trusted, and to establish His kingdom in 
the world on the corner-stone of Christ’s life and death. We 
have, too, a common enemy! It is ignorance of God's character, - 
and obduracy of heart and will, and consequent levity, folly, and 
sin. All the moral evil in the world, as Christians, we regard in 
common as opposed to God’s kingdom, and Jesus Christ is for us 
all the Captain of a great, common army of souls enlisted under 
His cross to make steadfast and uncompromising battle with all 
unrighteousness of heart and life, and with every evil that hinders 
God's justice and mercy from prevailing in the world. We are, 
indeed, in many divisions, and badged in different styles, but we 
are leagued together under one Commander-in-Chief, and if not in 
conscious harmony or in full agreement: in plans, we gladly 
acknowledge one end—the glory of God in the moral salvation of 
humanity. Deny, as some may in moments of sectarian or parti- 
san zeal, the bond that unites all Christians; assert, as they 
sometimes will, exclusive claims to the favor of our Holy Master ; 
expend strength in combatting each others’ positions, instead of 
directing it against the common enemy, which is sin, ignorance 
of God’s law, and inhumanity towards our race, there is an ever- 
increasing sense of the essential unity of the faith, and it is a 
beautiful sign of the growth of Christian charity that more and 
more disciples of different names are coming to feel and acknowl- 
edge that what is common in their faith and purposes is far more 
significant than what is peculiar or diverse. The heat of theo- 
logical controversy has much abated. Sectarian animosities are 
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rapidly declining. Denominational ambitions have yielded to the 
feeling that neither in education nor philanthropy nor politics 
ought they to have any commanding place. The alliances of 
churches are becoming wider and wider in their scope. Creeds 
are interpreted for that substance of doctrine which underlies 
them all. The ministers of various sects are often changing 
places, and passing with little challenge from one to another, 
while there begins to be almost an emulation in the breadth and 
openness of Christian fellowship. 

This church, then, is first and chiefly dedicated to our common 
Christianity. It has the general purpose of all Christian churches, 
to renew the image of God in human souls; to present the life 
and death of Jesus Christ, his precepts and promises, as the chief 
means of this renewal. No special interpretation of the Gospel 
will here be suffered to weaken the sense of sin; the need of true 
regeneration, the beauty of holiness, and the necessity of self-con- 
secration, by the aid of God’s Spirit, to the service of humanity 
and the honor and glory of God. The aim of this church will be 
to form a family of worshippers who are instructed in righteous- 
ness, and won by faithful and earnest preaching to the service of 
God and the imitation of Jesus. And this preaching will not be 
mainly controversial or peculiar, but must rely chiefly upon setting 
forth the eternal arguments for duty, for repentance, for aspira- 
tion, which, under ‘many now discarded and declining forms, have 
animated and characterized Christianity from the beginning. Here 
the great common ordinances of Baptism and the Lord's Supper 
will continue to be, as they have hitherto been, honored and 
observed. Here the steady residents of the city in sympathy 
with our special faith, as well as with our common Christianity, 
are to be exhorted to make a religious home; to establish an earn- 
est, working church of Christ, where personal growth in the 
Christian life may be promoted, and children be trained to Chris- 
tian virtue and piety. 

Mission work in promulgation of our distinctive opinions is 
doubtless one of the objects of this church, but not its sole or its 
main purpose. It is to be a real church of Christ, mainly devoted 
to the rearing up of the true faith and life in its own members. 
Here is.to be shown what our common Christianity, directed by 
Unitarian interpreters, does to promote righteousness, holiness, 
humanity, mercy, in the organic form of a congregation of believ- 
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ers. You can have, let me say to the people who propose to wor- 
ship regularly here, no more wise and safe method for commend- 
ing and spreading your opinions than to show yourselves m 
solemn earnest in your spirituality of heart and life; in your deep 
desire to make others servants of righteousness ‘and children of 
God; in your love for each other, and sympathy and co-operation 
in all common Christian and churchly objects; in the earnestness 
of your personal labors among the children, the sick, and the poor, 
and the punctuality and steadiness of your attendance upon the 
teaching and worship of this place. 

It is to these objects, it is to this catholic breadth and Chris- 
tian temper, and to the opportunities and duties of a living church 
in Christ’s kingdom, that this temple is now first of all dedicated! 

Second. This church is dedicated to the special interpretation, 
propagation, and recommendation of Christianity in its Unitarian 
form. Familiar as this form is to many of you, I must not in cour- 
tesy forget that many others have perhaps come to your solem- 
nities who desire to hear an explicit statement of the principles 
here to be specially advocated, and this I must proceed to make 
with simplicity and perfect frankness, warning you in advance that 
Unitarians, as their first distinctive rule, decline to acknowledge 
any other authority in any private man’s or in any corporate 
statement of a belief than such as inheres in the reasons given, 
and made effective in other minds and hearts. Neither I nor any 
minister, nor any company of ministers, has any recognized right 
to lay down a way of thinking which is binding upon any single 
hearer’s acceptance, except as it personally convinces him of its 
truth. I cannot undertake to state the prevailing opinions of 
Unitarians upon the main issues in theology, but only the princi- 
ples which guide them in their opinions; and of these, even, I can 
mention only three. 

I. I begin with saying that the first principle of general agree- 
ment among Unitarian Christians is the right of private judgment 
in matters of faith, accompanied by the duty and responsibility to 
God of fitly exercising it. We agree, therefore, only in those 
great things in which the exercise of the right of private judg- 
ment brings us to common conclusions; and we are satisfied that 
amore general exercise of the right of private judgment offers 
the only hope for a final attainment by the church and the race, of 
a genuine agreement in things of essential importance. It is not 
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the exercise of private judgment which introduces varieties of 
opinion and diversities of creed; for judgment, however private, 
since it appeals to a common reason, appeals to the source of all 
permanent agreements. It is authority of an irrational kind, the 
authority of traditions, or usages, or priests, or councils, or creeds, 
or verbally-inspired Scriptures, which, not appealing to reason, 
but to use and wont, fear, hope, or superstition, has no tend- 
ency to produce conviction, but only to stamp conformity; of one 
kind in this circle, of another kind in that; one in this country or 
age, another in that—a conformity which may have its uses, but 
which is wholly opposed to the unity of hearty agreement from 
rational and well-considered convictions. Creeds, resting on this 
basis of mere authority, no doubt often have a long reign, for 
what was never reasoned in can seldom easily be reasoned out. 
But the reign of unreasoned creeds is a reign of suspended action 
in those faculties appropriated to the knowledge of God, and of 
dull and inoperative convictions, because they are not in direct 
connection with our deeper faculties of reason and conscience, and 
so do not carry the real life of the man into his alleged creed. It 
has been very much the practice of creed-makers to ascribe all the 
attainable definiteness and force, the clearness and influence of 
practical faith, which has hitherto been enjoyed, to the existence 
of certain great church statements, which profess to make clear 
and systematic the scattered, or vague, or general ideas and doc- 
trines of the Bible, and specially of the New Testament. In these, 
we are told, the church, with small exceptions, has agreed. These 
form the only body of Divinity we can define, and to accept it as 
it is laid down in the apostolic, Athanasian, or Nicene creed, the 
39 articles, or the Westminster catechism, is the only way to 
attain to or to preserve the unity of the faith. Now, there can be 
no denial that a great uniformity of expression, and a great same- 
ness of symbols, can be, nay, has been, attained by this process. 
The real question is, whether this sort of unity, clearness, and 
uniformity has brought men’s minds, hearts, and souls together in 
genuine sympathy ; has made God known as He is, or Jesus as he 
was; has encouraged to the utmost the search after God, or the 
striving to realize the character and spirit of Jesus; whether, on 
the contrary, it has not driven large parts of man’s capacities and 
affections out of court, and deprived them of their right to sit in 
the jury-box to which God sublimely appeals for his verdict of 
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acquittal from injustice in his dealings with his creatures ; whether 
the agreement forced by authority, acting too much like a machine, 
has not made the unity of the faith a unity of form, and not of 
real oneness of spirit, or even of living opinion. Uniformity has 
its uses, and the creeds have done service in securing it. It is 
the service which the national cause secures when it puts its army 
into uniform. But as the uniform extinguishes the citizen in the 
soldier, and makes drill and discipline his chief virtues, so the 
creeds strengthen church tactics and build up the visible church, 
or the great denominations, by extinguishing the man, with his 
free inquiry, his intellectual and his moral and spiritual activities, 
in the convert or the churchman, with his docility and submission. 
As a consequence, perhaps the largest part of science, literature, 
poetry, politics, so far as they have been in the line of human pro- 
egress, have remained outside of the church and at war with its 
creeds. And it is certainly true to-day that the deeper thought, 
the more living poetry, the more triumphant science, if not at war, 
are not in sympathy with church creeds. Here, then, is an indi- 
cation of the failure of creeds of an authoritative kind to bind 
together the faculties or the hearts and minds of men. 

But to what do we owe the real unity in the race, or in a 
country or a generation? Is it not always to a free choice, made 
solely under the converging pressure of our total manhood, of 
opinions or conditions which carry their proofs with them? If 
the being of God, or His character as a holy being, as a father, 
really depended for their acceptance on the authority of any book 
or any formal vote of councils, it is not too much to say that faith 
in them would possess little of the strength or the identicalness 
which it draws now from the free thoughts, independent obser- 
vations, and spiritual intuitions of men. There is no intrinsic 
unity of conviction or feeling, no living faith about any ideas or 
hopes or persons, except those which become domesticated in the 
heart by natural hospitality, because they are seen to belong to 
all the other real experiences, and all the other commanding 
faculties of our nature. Propositions may be clear enough in 
themselves without having any reality or clearness in the things 
they describe. The old painters and sculptors made winged bulls, 
and united human heads with bodies of beasts and birds. The 
figures were definite enough, but they were possibly only in 
pictures. Nobody can make such things true, and no testimony 
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can make their existence credible, except to those ignorant alike 
of natural laws and the laws of evidence. Compare the living 
agreement among men of science, or political economists, or 
artists, or poets, or even metaphysicians, with the boasted uni- 
formity among believers in church creeds. True, there are 
differences of opinion among experts in all the inexact sciences, 
and in philosophy and art and politics. But there is in all a 
recognized standard of appeal in Reason, which neither leaves 
taste nor the ideas of the true, the beautiful, the good at the 
mercy of any accidental opinion, nor puts any arbitrary stamp of 
authority upon them. The truth, being free, tends continually to 
establish itself on foundations which fewer and fewer will retain 
the power to dispute or forsake. And our Christianity, left un- 
ereeded and free from dogmatic restraint or stereotyped plates, 
tends continually to throw off imperfect, inadequate, or. prema- 
ture expressions of itself, to become clearer and more shapely in 
feature, to grow simpler and less out of accord with the general 
experience, less weird, and more homelike and natural; to rest 
more on its intrinsic merits and less on any doubtful and dis- 
puted testimonies; to lay its emphasis on self-proving things, and 
not on questioned testimony. 

It is often averred that Unitarians, because of their refusal to , 
bow to any church creed, by whomsoever made, have a less dis- 
tinct and definite faith than other Christians, and more disagree- 
ments among themselves. On the contrary, if it is the importance 
and authority of the things believed by them, and not the num- 
ber—if it is the acceptance of objects of faith with the whole 
mind, conscience, and heart, so that they take their place with the 
laws of nature in certainty and in effect, I maintain that no class 
of Christians is as fully convinced and as much under the full 
operation of their Christian faith as educated and genuine Unita- 
rians ; because what they believe they believe on the testimony of 
their personal and spiritual observation, knowledge, and experi- 
ence. They have not tried to believe it; they have been com- 
pelled by their sense of its truth to believe it! It has found 
them—they have not found it; and it has found them in an 
identical way, because what they are found by is not eccentric, 
artificial, magical, or mysterious, but one with nature, Reason, and 
life. Tle man who believes in Jesus, because Jesus used the 
language of his own heart, and saw God, not differently, but only 
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more clearly than he sees him—because he enlarges and liberates 
and ennobles him without changing his nature, or cheapening his 
humanity, or narrowing his sympathies, or making him a coward 
and a dependent on priests and creeds—believes in Him with all 
his heart, and with ten thousand times the strength with which 
the blinded savage believes in his fetish or the creed-monger in 
his creed, because both of them bring not their full human pow- 
ers, their minds, their hearts, but only their impassioned faculty 
of credulity—a birth of fancy and fear—to the faith they profess. 
Alas! for that obstinate, baseless, fatal alarm, with which Reason 
has been greeted by the church. Reason is not that logical faculty 
of xeasoning so often confounded with Reason—which in serip- 
ture and philosophy means and covers the whole knowing powers 
of man, understanding, conscience, and affections. As if the rev- 
elation of God could be made to anything less than Reason, ‘and 
as if Reason herself were not the only real bond alike between 
man and man, and man and his Maker! Reason once disparaged 
and discouraged, then welcome superstition—welcome Church 
creeds of a preposterous incredibleness to reason! Throw over 
sextant, quadrant, and compass, and then you may set your ves- 
sel’s head as you will and call it east or west. Denounce Reason! 
and you have given religion up to magicians and thaumaturgists 
and priests, with their own ends and objects, and not humanity's 
rights and duties and sanctities, for their guiding stars! If there 
ever was a mad and foolish prepossession in the world, it was and 
is the fear that Reason can contradict or set aside any real reve- 
lation from the God who ¢s and inspires Reason, and who con- 
tinues to breathe it forth as the eternal and unchanging revelation 
of Himself. .All that we can know by any possible revelations 
already made, or ever to be made, even in worlds to come, must 
be secondary in quality and self-evidence, in importance and in 
amount, to that revelation we possess in our rational nature. 
What can all the candles in the world do to add to the sun’s light 
at noon-day? What can voices from Heaven speak that shall 
make the native voice of Reason anything but the clearest word 
and speech of God? Itis to hush the noises that drown that 
voice —to win the ear’s attention to its lowest whisper—to enforce, 
by calling a more reverent hearing to its articulate syllables—that 
all extra revelations entitled to faith and reverence really confine 
themselves! There is not a word in Moses of permanent value, 
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or which is not already done away, that is not an echo of the 
moral Reason of humanity. There is not a word which is cer- 
tainly traceable to Christ’s lips that adds anything, except by 
confirming it, to the great testimonies of the soul, of the spiritual 
Reason in man, to God’s being, God’s fatherhood, man’s immor- 
tality, or the eternal distinctions and sanctities of duty! Abolish, 
degrade Reason, or throw doubt upon her dignity, and you have 
done your best to cloud over the face of God and to hide the 
nature and authority of Christ. Science, philosophy, and ethics, 
are now, alas! paying back the scorn with which the church has 
long treated the Reason they know to be the very eye and light 
of the soul; they are holding Jesus and Moses responsible for 
all the errors their supposed followers have added, by misinter- 
pretation, to their simplicity; and to flout the real faith which, in 
spite of creeds, Christianity has nourished, they are even ready 
to doubt and deny the teachings of Reason, when they are iden- 
tical with the vital truth on which Christianity has fastened! 
But this is only a spasm of vindictiveness, and will pass away. 
II. Next to the Unity, which proceeds from the reverence which 
our Unitarianism pays to Reason as the chief source and test of 
all truths pertaining to religion, comes the unity which the spirit 
and the philosophy of our faith recognize and utilize in the honor 
they pay our common human nature and all its parts. Itis not 
with us a ruin, but a divine temple yet a-building. It is not 
something that has been once perfect and is now in a dilapidated 
state, requiring to be set on new foundations, and repaired and 
restored by an architect sent directly from heaven. Human na- 
ture is rather a collection of capacities, tendencies, appetites, 
passions, to which the whole universe of God has contributed 
from all its constituent parts its best factors, and which by con- 
vergence and a struggle among themselves for a possible order, 
with the precedence of the best and the subservience of the lower 
but still necessary parts, represents an epitome or microcosm of 
that divine nature in which a perfect spiritual, moral, and intel- 
lectual order already exists from eternity. The universe is God's 
factory, and man is his highest product, and into his nature goes 
something of everything that belongs to the great workshop and 
treasureshouse of God. Science is showing us what man’s body 
owes to the immense past, out of which it has been selected and 
enriched, fashioned and perfected. The suggestions of the 
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studies in pre-historic times, now so careful and fruitful, are 
teaching us what man’s institutions, ideas, feelings, arts, lan- 
guages, owe to the vast succession of generations that have been 
slowly emerging and passing away, leaving successors, and con- 
tributing their experience, to be freshly recoined and refined 
from age to age and race to race. The languages are owning a 
few common mother roots; the religions are discovering common 
ideas, proceeding from common sources, and are forming a sister- 
hood out of their once alien broods; the nations are found in an 
ever-strengthening bond of public or international law; the liter- 
ature of the world is growing to be a common treasure-house, to 
which all ages and races have contributed priceless gifts. Every 
great nation has perfected some single faculty or element in our 
common nature or our common predestined civilization, which is 
set among the crown-jewels, ever increasing in splendor, that 
shall finally come together in the diadem that consummates the 
coronation of the human race. Thus we have no more need to 
excuse or defend human nature than we have to excuse and 
defend any part of a growing plant—its root in the earth; its 
barren stall, still leafless ; its budless foliage, with only hints of its 
predestined flower and fruit yet to appear. We have no need to 
deny anything that is bestial or earthy in human nature, much 
less to vindicate and praise any such thing for itself. It is only 
its place as part of a method or factor in a composite that we 
seek to understand, and we accept the method of God with man 
as part of his universal method—ends: by means, gains by losses 
and risks—results retarded and resisted, but always to be finally 
secured—the race preserved and perfected by the sacrifice of the 
individuals, but the sacrifice of the individuals ultimately to be 
repaid. We honor human nature, because it is the epitome of 
universal nature, which is the exhibition in laws and forms of the 
riches of the divine nature; but not only the epitome, the crown 
and flower of nature, and its opening into something which alone 
deserves the name of supernatilral—that is, mind, conscience, 
self-consciousness, and consciousness of something in nature 
which is not of it, but over it, which we fitly call GOD! 
Certainly, this is not the position of the old theology. It 
was to set aside, to revolutionize, to begin a new human his- 
tory and human nature, to present the past as a mistake and an 
accursed decadence, and to bring a wholly new influence into the 
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world and into humanity, that the old theology presented Christi- 
. anity as having for its fundamental mission the annulling of the 
effects of the fall. The ground was cursed; man himself was 
cursed ; woman was cursed ; nature dislocated and convulsed, and 
all her wheels pressed out of their proper grooves, when Adam 
fell. To regain the place he lost for the race, Christ, the Eternal 
Son and very God, lived and died as a man, and by his perfect 
obedience earned forgiveness, and to the penitent and forgiven, a 
renewal, by the power of the Holy Spirit, in a divine life. Now, 
this is mythic poetry. It lacks support from science, from com- 
mon sense, from Christ’s lips, from human nature, or from Nature 
in general. It has the support of the church, and the church 
already heaves and crumbles under the incredible fiction it has for 
' ages sustained, as human reason grows brave enough to examine and 
test the truth and reality of its mythic traditions or ecclesiastical 
fables. The church, therefore, is unloading its dangerous freight 
by various unseen and by some visible processes. Partly, it un- 
loads as a vessel laden with ice, passing into tropic seas, leaks 
its perishable cargo out; partly it silently disuses or refuses the 
logical consequences of what it still affirms as a divine revelation; 
partly it openly rejects single doctrines in its old, harmonious 
creed, every one of which really fits into and belongs with every 
other, while it maintains others of the set not yet so indefensible. 
Thus, just at present the doctrine of eternal misery, or the devo- 
tion to endless hell of all souls unconverted and impenitent at 
death, is becoming an unpopular, a discredited, a disowned doc- 
trine, in many parts of the orthodox world, and is allowed to be 
disbelieved without loss of fellowship. Probably millions dis- 
credit it who are prudent enough to make no protest. But, really, 
to abandon it is to abandon the whole orthodox creed, if logic 
prevails. For if sin be infinite, because committed against an In- 
finite Being, and only pardonable by the voluntary sacrifice of 
God himself, through infinite sufferings in the person of his Son, 
his human children having no merits of an infinite character to 
meet the debt, had they been disposed to pay it—surely, hell 
torments for eternity are absolutely necessary, on this system, to 
the maintenance of the imperial necessity of God's sovereignty 
and holiness, towards all who refuse to take a share in Christ's re- 
deeming blood. Deny this eternal hell, and you relinquish the 
doctrine of the infinite heinousness of human sin! That made 
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untenable or once abandoned, what becomes of the need of an in- 
finite atonement? and that made needless, what becomes of the 
alleged necessity of Christ's deity? The doctrine of the Trinity 
rests on the doctrine of the infinite heinousness of sin, and that 
implies and requires the belief in the eternity of future torments 
for all impenitent souls. : 
Now, Unitarianism rejects the whole system—call it Augustin- 
janism, or call it Calvinism, or call it Jonathan Edwardsism. In 
calling God just and good it will palter with no double sense—it 
will not consent to play fast and loose with ethics, or with scrip-— 
ture, or with Divinity. It does not deny the ingenuity of old at- 
tempts to account for the sinfulness or the defects of human beings, 
nor the measure of support they receive from the words of Apos- 
tles, and specially Paul. It will not venture to join those who 
say that Paul and John had no purpose to make Christ out some- 
thing very much nearer God than the writers of the three first 
gospels knew anything of, or than Jesus himself did; much less 
that the word everlasting is not used in the New Testament, and 
apparently by Jesus himself, in the same sense in relation to pun- 
ishment as to reward. We prefer to take our stand on common 
sense, on universal justice, and on what we know and believe as 
the resulting testimony of all our faculties ; and if the conclusions 
we draw thence are seemingly contradicted by a few Scripture 
texts, we are not frightened nor convinced. According to our 
whole theory, religious writings eighteen centuries old—much 
more twenty-five hundred years old—ought to have signs of the 
imperfect ethics and erroneous philosophies, then only attainable 
by the wisest and best. Certainly, the Old Testament ethics, 
whether in regard to God or man, have been corrected by the New. 
Certainly, the ethics of the church of past generations have been 
corrected by those of later generations. Certainly, both Jesus 
and Paul warned us against the tyranny of the letter, and roused 
us as to the rights of the spirit. We are no such spiritual cow- 
ards as to allow the most generous, lofty, and exalted estimates of 
the Divine justice and goodness to be extinguished by a few un- 
happy texts of Scripture, whoever may have written them. We 
would not allow our national life to be sacrificed to the letter of the 
Constitution when its enemies assailed it on that plea. We will 
not allow our purest and most comforting, as well as most enno- 
bling conceptions of God, of His justice or His goodness, to be 
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smothered by any written words, even if Apostles, when they 
used them, did not see and feel the abuses of which they might 
be capable in other hands. This, then, is the outcome of our 
reverence for human nature. 

Ii. Finally. The third and last characteristic principle or domi- 
nating spirit in Unitarianism is the supreme importance it at- 
taches to personal character, as the ground, nay, the substance 
and end of salvation. Sin has been regarded in the Church of 
the past as mainly an offence against God, and horrible and dread- 
ful chiefly as a rebellion against His sovereignty, and a perilous 
contempt of His infinite holiness. Its consequences were mainly 
viewed as the exclusion of the soul from a future Heaven of bless- 
edness, from which the wrath of God. shut out the impenitent 
sinner, consigning him to endless misery in a place of torment 
called hell. This view of sin and its consequences distracts men’s 
minds and consciences from the practical view of its real evil and 
its real penalties. Its real evil is its injury to the soul itself from 
its violation of the eternal, constitutional laws and conditions of 
its peace, its dignity, its order, and its self-respect—its injury to 
society through the injustice and wrong to others of which it is 
the main source. There are numerous evils in the world growing 
out of human limitations, ignorance, adolescence, weakness, and 
folly; but these are comparatively slight or tolerable weighed 
with the injury, sorrow, and guilt caused by sim—the transgres- 
sion of the moral law written in our nature and proclaimed impe- 
rative and sovereign by that divine delegate in our hearts, the 
conscience. Make individual men lovers and servants of right- 
eousness—make them followers of justice, merey, and purity—and 
you render each thus self-conquered soul not only saved, but the 
instrument of a salvation of the same noble and practical kind to 
all whom it influences and inspires. We wholly repudiate any 
distinction between true virtue and real piety. We know only 
one sort of goodness, which is equally current in heaven and on 
earth—it is the genuine goodness of a pure and true heart and 
life. There is, properly speaking, no such distinction as Christian 


goodness and heathen goodness—as human goodness and divine 
goodness. Goodness as applied to spiritual beings, such as men, 
angels, Christ, and God, is always that purity of heart which issues 
in rectitude of will and benevolence of conduct; in character, 
which, considered as right, is always, however different in degrees, 
part and parcel of the same essence. 
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That there are any conditions of entering heaven different from 
the conditions of entering into the state of rectitude and true 
goodness; entering into the love and confidence of good men; 
into a condition of self-respect; into the frame of mind and the 
sort of character which fit men for the highest usefulness here on 
earth, we wholly discredit. Jesus Christ came to proclaim and 
establish the kingdom of God on earth; to bestow eternal life, 
which is only a life lived on principles that are eternal; principles 
applicable to all worlds. Doubtless, he drew arguments from the 
retributions of another and future state of being to arouse and 
fortify the conscience in its struggle with temptation; but He 
never made a future acceptance at Heaven’s gate the main or sole 
consideration of the soul in man. It was here and now that God 
was to be loved and served. It was here and now that men were 
to show themselves to be his children, and to enter into the imme- 
diate satisfactions of the righteous character. He had no techni- 
cal standard of acceptableness with his Father. It was not on 
Him that his disciples were to Jean, but upon God in him and 
them! It was not disrespect of his claims, but alienation from 
the spirit of truth, that moved his sorrow. He knew no distine- 
tion between truly pious and worthy heathen and truly pious and 
worthy followers of John and himself. The children of Abraham 
were not the only Jews, but all who kept the commandments that 
Abraham honored. His disciples were not only those that called 
him master, but all who loved and preached the righteousness he 
revered and illustrated. And the real glory of Jesus was his 
character! That was truly divine, inasmuch as it was worthy of 
God himself! It was in his character that he was one with God. 
It is his character that is Immanuel, or God with us. Concerning 
his remarkable generation, his miracles, his bodily resurrection, 
his visible ascension, there are, there must by the constitution of 
reason always be, honest doubts. They are not disproved, and 
they are not proved. But they are not vital points in the religion 
of Jesus. The vitality of that religion lies in the character of 
Jesus, whose spotless and exalted goodness, wisdom, and truth 
have filled the world with his veneration, love, and gratitude, and 
have been sufficient to make him the crystallizing centre round 
which human aspirations for virtue and holiness have arranged 
themselves in ever brighter and larger circles and increasing 
crowns of glory. To communicate his character by the power of 
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his goodness, its rebuking, inspiring, and exalting influence, arous- 
ing those who possess the moral and spiritual nature we share with 
him, and with his Father and our Father, to honor, love, and do 
what be honored, loved, and did, is the proper object of all 
Christian teaching, is the real and only permanent work of the 
church. : 

The only heresies of importance are deviations of character 
from the moral standard, which Christ did not make, but illu- 
minated when he presented the righteousness of God as the rule 
of human souls. As to intellectual opinions they are important, 
because the intellect is a vast factor in human character and for- 
tunes. Ignorance is a blinder of the conscience. Error is as 
dangerous in moral as in commercial navigation. But heresy of 
the heart is the only heresy on which the moral indignation of 
Jesus or his Father falls. A pure, right-hearted, just man, being 
good and doing good according to his light, is a child of God and 
a follower of Christ, though he never heard the name of either. 
Popes, cardinals, bishops, priests, technical saints, living in the 
light of all the meridian glory of church doctrines and_ sacra- 
ments, who, nevertheless, are impure in heart, unholy in life and 
character, are not only no better than bad pagan idolators—they 
are as much worse as their light is greater ! 

What is it we require in order to maintain equity, mercy, 
brotherly love, patriotism, national honor, State credit, reform in 
our civil service, purity in our courts, dignity and candor in our 
legislative halls, moderation in our desires, domestic peace, the 
cessation of the horrors of war, lust, intemperance, respect for 
labor and capital, harmony in parties, and mutual respect for 
differences in regard to our national policy? Is it more attention 
to theological distinctions; a fresh study of Calvin’s Institutes, or 
the works of Arminius, of Jonathan Edwards, or Joseph Priestley ? 
Ts it a revival of emotional piety, or an increase in baptisms and 
communion services, or a new fervor in behalf of priests’ clothing 
and postures in prayer, or a great access of converts to a depend- 
ence on the blood of Christ? Or is it rather a new and wide and. 
genuine revival of faith in God as the God of justice, truth, and 
virtue—in Jesus, as the example of all personal and_ practical 
eraces—in character, as the only vital expression of a living 
creed? What we want is honest men and women—souls that 
hate all unrighteousness, and will lose hand or eye sooner than 
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depart from the plain law of right. Give us these in our Congres- 
sional halls, in our civil offices, in our banks and trust companies, 
in our railroad and land corporations, in our counting-houses and 
homes, and we shall at once have the kingdom of God set up, and 
Jesus crowned Saviour of the world. 

It is moral infidelity we have to fear. Intellectual atheism or 
intellectual unbelief are evils of magnitude, but they sink into 
trifles when compared with doubts of the obligations of personal 
duty and honor, and indifference or denial of the binding nature 
of moral obligation. Unitarianism is willing to stake its existence 
on this postulate. It is sometimes called mere morality! Mo- 
rality, in its holy substantive, bears the neighborhood of no such 
contemptuous adjective ! Jere morality! As well say mere godli- 
ness, mere Christliness! Would we were worthy of such a taunt 
as being the too faithful servants of the morality that Jesus 
taught in the Sermon on the Mount, or the mercy and charity he 
taught, as settling the issues of the last judgment! No! Let 
it be avowed and gloried in. We know no piety which is not 
the gloss on morality’s holy plumes. God is for us. Morality, 
personally and eternally enthroned on the highest heaven; Jesus, 
morality, sublimely—nay, forever seated in the cathedral of man’s 
worship on earth. It is only as we are truly moral, truly pure, 
upright in character and life, that we have any claim to be called 
Christ's disciples, or that we are entitled to wear the name of 
children of God. 

May this church stand, openly. and while its walls shall endure, 
the church of those who honor and practice—l, the widest and 
most searching use of God’s greatest gift and his own image, 
Reason, in the pursuit and interpretation of all that is called re-, 
ligion, whether in sacred Scriptures, in written creeds, or in the 
opinions of men; 2, for unlimited faith in the wisdom and good- 
ness, the patience and generosity of the Being who framed nature 
and inspired history, and who created man, the crowning work of. 
time and of His providence; that is for reverence of human nature 
as the reflection of God’s wisdom; and, 3, for the boldest and most 
emphatic teaching of the supreme urgency of character, of the 
prevalence of righteousness and virtue in individual souls, in cor- 
porate bodies, in states and nations, as the ground and substance 
of salvation, the end of Christianity, and the glory of God in 
creation. 
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I live by the faith of the Son of God.—@al., ii, 20. 


TERE are a good many ways of stating one and the same prop- 
osition, truth, or fact. The thought is the same; the form, the 
language, differ. According to the form or the language, the 
special course of the after-thought shall run. 

That which is the special doctrinal, as practical attitude of that 
Church of Christ which yesterday here dedicated a new edifice, 
and to-day instals here a new teacher, I shall, for my present pur- 
pose, characterize as the faith of Jesus. What we are aiming to 
recommend to man, to plant in the world, what bases our teaching, 
our preaching, and our culture, is the faith of Jesus. 

As I understand it, our divergence from, our antagonism with, 
other more popular and more populous Christian churches, is 
here. It is their aim to recommend to man, to plant in the world, 
faith in Jesus; and as I read it in the history of the past and in 
the condition of the present, so far, the faith accepted by the vast 
majority, as what is called saving faith, is faith in Jesus. 

Whether I am right or not, I think you will agree with me that 
the two things are very far apart, have very little in common, and, 
followed legitimately to their separate conclusions, give very dif- 
ferent results. 

It is unpleasant, as it is dangerous, to attempt to state other 
men’s faith; it is difficult satisfactorily to state your own, partic- 
ularly where it must have a more or less evident reference to what 
you suppose to be other men’s counter-opinion. I recognize the 
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infelicities which encumber my purpose of saying, as clearly as I 
may, what I suypose to be the fundamental thing with our 
branch of the Christian church. Christian church it is, and it 
posites itself upon the faith of Christ. ¢ 

Tam not going to deny that there is real value to the faith in 
Jesus so long as it is purely and simply faith in him. It is of 
great importance. It is the first step of assurance. We need it 
to lift us out of doubt, over self, and to establish us on a firm 
place. It is faith in him to believe that he was what he claimed 
to be; that his words were the transcript of the thought and words 
of God ; that his life was the transcript of the life of God, and that 
through oneness with his spirit we get into the life eternal. It is 
faith in him to cast ourselves in utter and unruffled reliance upon 
his assertions; to put perfect trust in his word and his promise. 
So much as that is a faith in Jesus—the belief that he was no im- 
poster, was adequate to his task and properly commissioned, that 
he really was the very Christ, Son of Man and Son of God, who 
was to come into the world for its salvation—I suppose we shall 
all agree in. So far, we journey by the same way. 

If I read it rightly, here the other churches rest. Their trust 
is in faith 7 Jesus: their appeal is to have faith in Jesus: 
with that, sermon and song reiteratedly ring. And faith in 
Jesus, as I understand it, with them is, faith in a series of 
things done or suffered by him, in certain offices he holds, 
in properly-worded definitions of his relation to God and his 
utility to man. We not only believe these things to be erro- 
neous in themselves, but that this is not faith in him at all. It 
lacks the personal element. It leaves Jesus himself out. It is 
not faith in the man, but in certain parts of a scheme, at the cen- 
tre of which they have focused a name. The faith really ceases to 
be faith in Jesus, and becomes a faith in one thing or the other, 
however you call it, of a schedule. The man is dropped out, his 
environments only are left. It is the drapery in which men rest. 

I wish neither to caricature nor to misrepresent. When I hear 
that fearful, that familiar hymn, ‘“ There is a fountain filled with 
blood,” it is not the cold shudder of revolt against the taste or the 
truth that shuts off all sympathy and reverence, but that in the 
fountain the Christ is lost. I know not where they have laid my 
Saviour. The faith is in the baptism of that fount, not in being 
steeped in the living spirit of the man. When I hear the entreaties 
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of the revival or the confession of the convert, the efficacy claimed, 
the confidence asserted, lie in certain results attributed to Jesus. 
The faith degenerates from faith in the man to faith in his atti. 
tudes. It is not faith in Jesus, pure and simple, just like the pure 
and simple faith I should put in any, but faith in certain things 
he is supposed to have assured to man. From the man the faith 
is transferred to the thing, and it is not faith in him, but faith in 
regeneration, baptism, atonement, salvation; faith in the dynamics 
of ascheme. And beside this tendency of faith in Jesus to run 
down into faith in the parts of a scheme, losing the person in the 
device, I notice a disposition to care most for one’s own salvation, 
and that as a thing of the future, rather than the desire and the 
effort for the salvation of all men now, salvation itself being con- 
sidered a something with which to supplement this life, a separate 
hereafter attainment, a vesture or a crown to be worn upon, not a 
vital and alway-flow of the channel and current of every day. And, 
finally and fatally, I see this degenerated faith in Jesus to issue in 
what Paul so dreaded, the Christ of contention; in every manner 
of disrupture and persecution; in a rent Christendom, as anxious 
over its feuds as the Pharisees over their tithes., I do not like to 
say it, but history, as well as something of experience, seem to 
declare it: while there are many men and women who, having be- 
fore them but these things outside of Jesus—really related to him 
only as the orange wired to the twig is related to the tree—yet get 
out of that faith great sweetness, serenity, and hope, so true is it 
that everywhere we find men and women bigger than their sect, 
and sailing boldly out into the great tempting ocean of truth 
and life, despite the anchors with which they had been supposed 
to be securely grappled to the safe roadsteads of the pilot and the 
chart. 

Now, I claim for that side of Christianity which for the moment 
I represent, a something broader, better, truer than this. Its ulti- 
mate is the faith of Jesus. What do I mean by that? 

The faith of Jesus is the faith that Jesus had, the faith that he 
meant to transmit as the help, the comfort, the light, the life of 
his followers. He knew what he had got from it, what it had 
been to him in all the fortunes of his life, and he desired to give 
assurance of the same result to those who, following after, through 
the same necessities, would grasp the same means. Faith in him- 
self he asked only so far as it was needed to induce men to place 
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their hand in his and submit to his leading. In no sense did 
he present himself as the ultimate; only as the way, the door. 
the ight—things of passage toward something beyond. He came 
at the time of darkness, moral depression, and doubt, but also at 
the time of earnest, anxious inquiry, not within the limits of 
his little native province alone, or among the adherents of the 
national faith. All peoples, all cultures, all faiths, were anxiously 
searching for truth. Beneath the sin, beneath the luxury, beneath 
vain sophisms and petty pharisaisms, was a perturbed spirit ask- 
ing, Who will show us any truth? When you get at the facts of 
the true condition of that time nothing so convinces you of the 
hand that Providence had in it all as the convergence of all things, 
however separate, unrelated, discordant, towards that fulness of 
time at which Jesus found himself. He had no new tables of 
stone, he had no propositions of philosophy, he had no author- 
ity of school or of king. The world already had more of such 
things than it knew what to do with. But he had what was a 
strange thing to it—faith. That was his authority, the authority 
that men recognized. He took his stand among them, in the 
midst of his brethren, his neighbors, his countrymen, before 
strangers and rulers and wise, a man of conviction and pur- 
pose, without selfish ambition or end, with no mortal advan- 
tage. But he had faith. He was never daunted by occasion or 
man; he never hesitated, whatever the dilemma; he saw clearly 
his way and pursued it in one uniform spirit. No misgivings 
crossed his path, and neither suggestion of self, nor threat of 
power, nor loss of friendship, nor pressure of danger, tempted 
him for a moment from the course which from Jordan to Calvary 
he proclaimed and pursued. He had faith. It was evident that 
some over all will was the impulse, the motive, the guide, the 
judge of all that he said and did. He had faits. Men knew it. 
They looked at it with the marvel of incredulity; they respected 
and yielded it honor; they went backward and fell on their faces 
before its clear shining. Just as we in lesser men, in lesser strait 
and occasion, detect it and honor it, read it in face and attitude, 
and gesture and tone; just as we own that the man who has it 
has thereby the secret, the key, the surety of success, so the men 
about him, not fools nor blind, felt the faith incarnated within 
him, and where not overruled by the fierce demands of their own 
short-sighted purpose, did it reverence and trusted it, however 
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little they understood. Faith always has that respect of man, 
though we may wonder at it, misunderstand it. The common 
people were not dullards. They had gauged the Pharisee, the man 
of no faith; they welcomed, they recognized, they heard gladly 
Jesus, the man of faith. 

And what was the faith of Jesus I need hardly detain you by 
attempting to describe. Every man and woman before me knows 
its cardinal qualities—how it went back to and laid hold upon 
and drew its life out of steady reliance upon the will of One, out 
of whose bosom, as the figure is, he came; so holding to it that 
even under the crucial test of a thrice-rejected prayer, when 
everything was at gts darkest and lowest, and he seemed re- 
jected of God as despised of man, his only response was, 
“Not my will, but thine.” There is no adequate figure or 
conceiving by which we may rightly phrase what was the en- 
tireness of that faith. It runs through every word and inci- 
dent; it guides; it upholds; it comforts; it consecrates; it 
triumphs. So close a oneness between him and his Father does 
it make, that men have felt that the two must, indeed, be one, and 
in that, which I conceive to be the grosser idea, have lost the 
true grandeur of the attitude of Jesus—not that of mere surrender 
to, but of complete acquiescence in, the Divine will, the oneness 
which the less yields to the greater, not through the subjection 
of subservieney, but through intelligent sympathy and cordial sur- 
render. If Jesus were God he could have had no faith, for the 
perfect vision of Godhead not only supersedes faith, but renders 
it impossible. There could have been no self-surrender, no self- 
sacrifice—the now grandest virtues of his example. The whole 
showing of the gospel is to the reality of faith in Jesus as a 
quality that he not merely told others they must have, but him- 
self had. Itwas by faith that he did the miracle, as it was through 
faith that the man became amenable to the miracle power. It 
was by faith that he walked wholly with God, as others in their 
generation less perfectly had, and it made him other than a 
miracle-worker or a prophet or a teacher. It drew him into that 
life with God, which was the same, whether in mountain or 
desert, in the city or with the multitude—made him ever alert 
Godward, catching the Divine will, as lying above and under his 
own, feeding his soul with the sacred fire that never flickered, 
and keeping his spirit, as the star keeps the needle, steadily at its 
post and single in its duty. 
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And this faith of Jesus developed not only Godward, but man- 
ward. He not only gave two commandments, but kept them. He 
was not only their author, but, in the sense that he showed their 
conclusions, their finisher. As faith made him amenable to 
God’s will, so it kept him faithful to human duty. It was the 
soul of his active life, as of his spiritual life. Facing God, he was 
guided by faith; facing man, he exemplified faith. In him it had 
its perfect work. He was justified by it, as it worked in him to 
God’s service and man’s blessing. Faith was not only between 
him and his Father; equally was it between him and his brother. 
It had its divine, as its human side. Whatever he may have come 
to reveal, side by side with the word, over gid above reward to 
offer, punishment to threaten, he came to show men the possibility 
of virtue as well as the excellence of it; to develop faith into prac- 
tice; to show its working quality and character. The life of Jesus 
among men, the example that he set, spring from his faith, as 
truly as his service of God. It was the inevitable, largely the un- 
conscious, outcome from that. If in the long catalogue in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews it be true that the one and the other did, 
bore, attained, as the writer says, through faith, more evident 
even is it that what Jesus did, bore, attained, was through 
faith, taking him down dark and narrow and deyious by-ways, 
walking with him in the midland level of life’s ordinary inter- 
course, leading him up steep places and through threatening 
defile, till it placed him upon the serene summit where only 
the gales of heaven reached him, where unclouded sunlight 
cheered, and where, below him, stretched, harmless, the strangely 
chequered panorama of good and ill through which he had gone 
or was to go. By it had he come “to summer high in bliss upon 
the hills of God.” To those serene heights would he lead men. 
To them there was but one way. He had but one word of com- 
mand, ‘‘ Follow me;” not “tell men that you accept my words, but 
show them that you lead my life.” And his life was leading to 
what? Not to himself. It was not self-centred, self-ending. It 
was leading beyond himself to One he called his Father as his God. 
To that his faith pointed ; in that his faith ultimates. Based upon 
that the soul is to stand, and stand there securely. Wile of Satan 
nor will of flesh can harm. Faith bore him, as with charmed life, 
through every evil, so that not the smell of the world’s smoke was 
upon his vesture; faith, he was sure, would bear and upbear all 
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with the same security. It was life, after all, that Jesus came to 
bring to man, what he calls the more abundant life; the life of 
God in the human soul, the life that should lie hid with his in 
God, and there and so the promised, the coveted Oneness found. 
In the showing of a child-like devotedness to the superior Will; 
in a walk through all human experience and discipline; by betray- 
ing through all a certain underlying spirit or principle, of which 
graces, virtues, growths, assimilation were the sure, the only pro- 
ducts; by showing how that spirit or principle—that faith—took 
up the mountains of difficulty and despair, and cast them into the 
abyss, Jesus did the appointed work, taught the saving truth, 
kept his faith, receiyed his reward, and left the world, the soul, 
rich indeed through his wondrous legacy. It was not faith in 
him that he asked as the condition of the kingdom, but the faith 
of him—his own faith—which, centred and poised on God, made 
of him the beloved Son, is to make us all beloved sons; made 
him a brother, is to make us brethren. Not faith in his substi- 
tuted righteousness, his vicarious sacrifice, his merits, his blood, 
his sufferings, his offices, or the efficacy of his death, is his de- 
mand-——or whatever phrase you may clothe that idea in— 
but his own unquestioning faith in God, which led to full, ripe, 
complete obedience. That faith he presented as the world’s hope 
and the soul’s salvation, a faith by which only is possible that life 
man covets and God ordains, in which is made complete the 
grand, divine plan which brings at one three lives—the life of 
God, the life of Jesus, and the life of man. 

And, then, the faith of Jesus was a faith in man. It was deep 
and unwavering. Without that his efforts had been valueless, 
would have returned upon him void. There is not, by re- 
motest implication, the shadow of a hint in any word or deed of 
his of his belief in, his knowledge of man’s fall, or his native ina- 
bility. He dealt with him, and made every demand of him, ex- 
actly as he found him before the conditions of the scheme, since 
said to be vital to his salvation, had been carried out. They who 
came to him before the cross, were just as surely inheritors of the 
divine grace, as they who came after. Before the price of blood 
was paid; before the conditions of conciliation were sealed; be- 
fore that was done, by which men tell us alone can an offended 
God and a reprobate race be reconciled, Nicodemus and Mary, 
and the centurion and the rest of them, had received his signet 
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upon the sufficiency, the efficiency of their faith; and if he does 
not know about it, who does? Nowhere in his speech a word 
that can be twisted into confirmation of the gloomiest doctrine 
that has ever traduced an infinite love or shadowed the way of a 
heavily-weighted spirit. He finds men ignorant, sinful, self- 
degraded; but not by word or deed does he suggest that lurid 
tenet of theology which has cursed the ages. His gospel is a 
gospel of hope, and not a gospel of despair. It speaks of heavens 
rather than of hells, and with tenderest and sublimest encourage- 
ment soothes and supports. He speaks not to a nature that he 
doubts, but to one he can trust. In every result, while offering 
aid, he demands of the man his full part. He is not to wait, he 
is to do; not to lean on help, but to help himself; not to sing 
“QO! to be nothing, nothing,” but to shout “O! to be something, 
something,” and be sure he becomes that. Not only is the man 
urged to look to and trust in God, but to look to and trust in 
himself. ‘‘Why even of your ownselves judge ye not what is 
right?” “ Have faith;” “If ye had faith; “Follow me;” every 
one of them, and every other, implying an ability then, before 
the culminating of that series of influences which are alone 
assumed to be the efficient means of grace. They are appeals 
to, demands of, expectations from a being who had in him a 
source of power—a power mighty enough to enable him to 
respond to so high a claim. All his denunciations are against 
them for not doing and being what they had the capacity to 
do and to be—what their native capacity and their Jewish edu- 
cation enabled them to do and to be. His gospel, from its first 
syllable to its last scene, is addressed to the strong, to those 
able to hear, see, understand, and the woe is cast, not upon their 
reprobate inheritance, but upon their reprobate selves; not upon 
the weakness of their natures, but the hardness of their hearts ; 
not upon capacity, but upon will. He appealed through the 
nobleness of his own life to what was noble in them, and laid 
before them incentives to purity and meekness, and honor and 
truth, and fidelity and all the virtues, knowing that there was that 
within them—a God-gift—which could respond to these things if 
they but would. The faith of Jesus was a faith in the nature to 
which he addressed himself; his work to rouse it to its duty to 
itself. His gospel is only a gospel of hope, and that hope shall 
find its full fruition wherever, whenever, man, rising to the full 
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conception of the dignity of his birth and of his destiny, shall put 
into the humanness of his life that divineness which consecrates 
and perfects it. 

And this faith of Jesus in man underlies the doctrine of human 
brotherhood, the second great feature of his mission and his 
gospel, and does its expected work only as it ultimates in this. 
They are as divine on this side as on the other. As in announe- 
ing or reannouncing the first commandment, he had faith in the 
ability of men to understand and accept it, and on the life to 
which that faith led founded his doctrine of the Divine Father- 
hood, so on the understanding and acceptance of the second was 
based the complementary doctrine of man’s brotherhood. The 
circle was closed and locked. His purpose did not end with 
showing himself a brother to man, but in teaching how every man 
might be brother to every other. His life manward was the 
second commandment, applied, as his life Godward was the appli- 
cation of the first, not as a thing exceptional to himself, but so 
that all men might become brethren. Not less than he urged 
men to become his disciples did he urge them to become 
brethren. Discipleship and brotherhood went hand in hand. 
Inseparable they are, because he shows—and more than one. 
Apostle reiterates it—that except men are brethren, have his 
spirit, love one another, they cannot be his. The winnowing of 
that fan will make terrible havoc in those trusting in the cry, 
“Lord! Lord!” 

This human brotherhood which Christians so much neglect, 
which the restless and the agitator so much caricature, this spirit 
of heartiness, sympathy, and good-will, so reinforced by the sweet 
personality of Jesus, he who aims for the faith of Jesus must 
make his special object. Not for exceptional men, but for all men, 
was his truth, his life; and though we write down grades and 
honors, one is just as good as another before him. ‘All ye are 
brethren” is the truth that the men of faith 7 Jesus have stum- 
bled at. The man who thoroughly has the faith of Jesus accepts 
it, and rejoices. There can be no real Gospel progress till that is 
the one attitude of us all. The kingdom of heaven awaits that 
acceptance, and men pile their dogmas, and their church govern- 
ments, and their exclusions, one upon another, like Ossa upon 
Pelion, but they do not put one lively stone into its foundation 
so long as the sentiment of human brotherhood daintily expels 
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the principle. Whether he really knew it or not, whether he 
seized it as political necessity, or uttered it as his soul's convie- 
tion, the second commandment was the inspiration that suggested 
to the writer the immortal declaration of free and equal rights 
from which this nation, as a nation, takes its departure, by which 
it has claimed and won its peculiar place among peoples. Sound- 
ing and glittering generality it may be, or the unalterable fiat of 
God, as our own conduct shall determine. Imperfectly held, it has 
had vast influence upon the world’s career these hundred years. 
Apply the truth in its length and breadth, and depth and height, 
to everything and every day and every man, it does not bring a 
vulear and dreaded and destructive communism, but that reci- 
procity of interests and sympathies which takes away asperities 
between classes, and envy between conditions, and supremacy 
through intrigue or might, and inspires the relations of life—the 
things of commerce, society, and government—with the spirit of 
good-will. J accept it that Jesus was a leveler, but the level was 
the high altitude of the spirit that recognized in every human 
being the man, put none above, allowed of none below the uni- 
versal law of justice and of right. The nation’s existence before 
the world, at the hour of its birth, plants itself upon this. The 
flag stands everywhere the emblem and assurance of this, so far as 
politics and government are concerned, and has been the consola- 
tion and the hope of many in distress. Here, in the nation’s 
capital, before all eyes, all ears, let that truth be held, preached, 
carried out as a part of this Society's life, a part of the application 
of this Society's faith; not a creed to point men to as they ap- 
proach its doors, but a conduct to reveal itself as they pass its 
threshold. Not only may men learn here the cheering truth of 
the Divine Fatherhood, but see here the as cheering practice 
of human brotherhood; not only read a word of welcome in 
the newspaper advertisement and from the pastor's lip, but 
find it among the people; not a church custom, but an every-day 
practice. Our Dr. Hedge, of Cambridge, has just said that the 
sects which make most use of the word “ grace,” and claim to build 
upon it as a doctrine, are the sects which show least practical be- 
lief in it And is it not to be a little apprehended that we, who 
profess to see so clearly this spirit of brotherhood in Jesus, and 
say we believe that the full half of Christian obligation is in pos- 
sessing and carrying it out, are somewhat slack in our allegiance 
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where the practice grates upon our conventional conceiving, our 
social arrangements, our class prestige or prejudice, where the exact 
and individual carrying it out would be awkward and uncomfort- 
able; and is not the gospel of grace of the Son of God no 
little hampered in its free course by our timid infidelities, our cold 
indifferences, our rude neglects? I sometimes hear that our 
church, our sect coldness and inhospitality, alienate the convert 
and the stranger, and that the truth-seeker, gladly pressing in, 
finds himself rebuffed by the truth-holder. Let us not deserve it. 
Let it not be true here, by whomsoever said. It is only conduct 
that can commend profession, and it does sometimes seem as if 
Unitarian conduct and Unitarian profession were so far apart that 
there need be little either hope or fear of their coming together in 
this world, or the next, or any other. The church that stands 
upon the faith of Jesus will see to it that none desiring to come 
in shall be in anywise kept out. It will not less seek to make 
good its profession of the brotherhood of man than it does its 
profession of the fatherhood of God. 

Life by the faith of the Son of God! The power, the beauty, 
the glory of it! See how all along the records of history the 
glow of it hes upon every page; see how our too dull and ordi- 
nary life is sometimes transfigured by it! Saints of all commu- 
nions whose names are written on the calendars of our hearts, 
whose memories dwell there in perpetual influence—not martyrs 
at the stake, but devoted ones through life—by the faith of the 
Son of God, witness to what man may be lifted, when the kingdom 
of heaven and its righteousness become first with him, and prove 
that the one purpose of God in the ages has been to lead to the 
joint heirship with Christ, which is not in the glory and honor of 
by-and-by immorality alone, but in all immortal growths and 
graces now. Were we not faithless but believing ; were we not 
halting over questions instead of applying ourselves to duties ; 
were we not too much caring for the will of self, too little caring 
for the will of God; were strength and mind, and soul and heart 
fastened where Jesus fastened them, so that the outflow of days and 
deeds and thoughts should be as his, we should in ourselves see the 
dawning of unguessed possibilities, and feel the pulse along our 
veins of a new-born life—the life we all must lead before we shall 
become at one with God. How long shall we chant praises to his 
name; how long accept him as the impulse of our better senti- 
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ment, while we refuse him as our spiritual leader; reject him in 
the crucial tests of conduct, and burden the gospel we profess to 
accept, and the life we profess to glorify, with the burden of our 
inconsistencies, infidelities, and sins? 

I think I have the right to say, after a ten years’ residence and 
experience in this section of the country, that not only is the 
preaching of the faith of Jesus what it needs, but what it wants. 
The preaching of the Gospel hereabout has been all but exclu- 
sively the preaching of faith in Jesus, and that, when examined 
and reduced to its constituents, means, as I have ventured to say, 
a faith in things, which, during the centuries, have been aggregated 
about his name, have been endowed with authority, and have dic- 
tated terms to conscience. It is faith in what he is supposed to 
be to the exigencies of the soul through certain offices and suffer- 
ings: It presents not so much a living soul to man as his in- 
spiration, guide, and hope, as a mechanism to secure him from 
the consequences of penalty. Far be it from me to deny the 
value of a genuine faith in Jesus—in the man, not the scheme ; 
but the true all in all is the faith of Jesus—‘“ the very mind of 
Christ.” To get at that, to reproduce in ourselves that, is the 
one only satisfactory purpose. We are not Christ’s till we have 
his spirit; till the heart-blood of his faith flows warm and un- 
checked through our spirits; till by that we are made over, re- 
generate. It is the faith of Jesus that has been the great prac- 
tical regenerator of the world. As men have got it they have 
relied less on ceremonies, creeds, differences. Penance and mass, 
and confession and subscription, have lost prestige, and men 
have faced sin in themselves, in institutions, in society, in goy- 
ernments. Sin itself has ceased to be a vast abstract something, 
vague, universal, inherited, and not to be escaped, and has be- 
come the concrete thing of every individual soul—a matter with, 
and in, and because of that soul alone, original in it, not entailed 
or superinduced. As the faith of Jesus has possessed men they 
have seen with his eyes and judged by his judgment, groping at 
first as the man who saw men as walking trees, but with ever 
nicer adjustment, approximating the standard of his spirit. It is 
the faith of Jesus that has led in every reform. As men got his 
spirit they went to setting things right. When men had only 
faith in Jesus, God, who, as a Jewish Jehovah, had declared his 
abhorrence of the blood of bulls and rams, as the Divine Father 
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was declared appeasable only by a human sacrifice. Smithfield 
fires burned; the wheel of the Inquisition racked; the martyr 
stood at the stake; the dungeon witnessed unthinkable agonies, 
and the church grew by persecutions, by deaths, by pilfering. It 
was a hierarchy, hurtling its blinding lightnings in the uplifted 
face of any worshipping except by its allowing. When men had 
merely faith in Jesus they believed in the Divine mission of 
slavery, defended it, established it by appeal to Scripture, and 
filled with the unutterable woe the ear of the Long-waiting and 
Compassionate; but as the faith of Jesus grew into its place and 
_ became operative within the heart, the grand edict went first 
from the soul, then from the pen, that wiped the deep disgrace 
away, and made possible the one fine monument at the nation’s 
capital, before which I have found myself in unbidden tears. 
Faith im Jesus held, riveted the chain; the faith of Jesus snapped 
it and threw the links away. And so before the too slow, but 
never retrograding advance of this better, deeper faith, every- 
where new light, new joy, new exemption, and new gain come, as 
the varying multitude of spring flowers leap from the lap of earth 
to meet and be beautiful in the embraces of the fresh-coming sea- 
son. Faith in Jesus has made men narrow and superstitious, 
bigot, and fanatic; it has held back the second commandment, 
with all its promise; its word has been anathema and its sway 
bondage. The faith of Jesus has brought out the compassions, 
taught men the humanities, and girdled the world with its nimble 
errands of sweetness and love; has founded hospitals, and goes 
on from considering ameliorations and cures to preventions, and 
makes not souls, but communities, quick with the quiver of mag- 
netic sympathies wherever honorable want or suffering is. Under 
it man springs to be his own redeemer, redeemed through the faith 
that has the savor of the faith of Jesus, redeeming others, as he 
takes it as the glad tiding that shall lift shame, re-establish the 
shattered harmony, and bind the man back in hope and love and 
peace to the long-slighted Father. 

This faith is to be here preached, as I trust, to be here prac- 
tised. I know the difficulties, embarassments, drawbacks, that 
attend it; but I also know the hungry souls which all through 
this section, in cities and in the retiracy of secluded neighbor- 
hoods, long for some other word than that of current theology. 
I know that the words spoken here may be made to have quick 
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life, and the work done here have at once a measureless influ- 
ence. No place offers so much advantage. The very hostility of 
the community as a whole, is a blessed help. No man is so much 
a power as he who stands alone, the sower of precious seed. It is 
the post of all others that I believe in and would covet. No mat- 
ter with what weepings one may plant, before many days he shall 
rejoice in the full sheaves gathered. In the neighbor city of 
Baltimore, not ten years ago, a little hall that was opened as 
auxiliary to the more stated work, went by the name—not given 
it by the ungodly—of “‘ the devil’s recruiting office,” and to-day, 
within stone’s throw, stands a church seating one thousand peo- 
ple, which I have lately seen filled with earnest hearers, of which 
that same said recruiting office was the seed-corn! Would to 
God there were a faith in us to open more such! They tell us that 
if anywhere in the prairies you thrust down a stick, it will root 
and grow, and give its hundred-fold. Men and brethren! in this 
place is rich soil indeed, and you have nota stick to plant but the 
pregnant and living word of the Son of God. It will grow as that 
other seed did, while men sleep—faster and stronger than in 
our older communities. Without knowing what they want, the 
people wait for the faith of Jesus; they will recognize it as it pre- 
sents itself to them, and they will accept it gladly, and it will 
emancipate them despite the still sonorous thunders of the state- 
lier creeds. 

May the faith of Jesus, in power and in purity proclaimed, make 
the new ministry to-day inaugurated a new era, not in the history 
and prosperity of this church alone, but in the religious history 
and condition of this city, throwing to the full its contributing 
might of good work and word to the establishment here of a re- 
ligion that shall be pure, peaceable, and undefiled. 
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BOND OF UNION OF ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, 


Acknowledging ourselves to be disciples of Jesus Christ, we hereby declare 
that it is our purpose, in coming together as a Church, to study, and to endeavor 
to practise, the pure religion Christ taught and exemplified. 


THE NEED IN THIS COMMUNITY OF A RATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Ar the rmging of the church bells this morning 
many of our fellow-citizens left their homes, and are 
now sitting in their places of worship, engaged in the 
services prompted by their several forms of faith. 

Before the altars of the Roman churches many with 
devout eyes are watching the priests enacting for them 
the mystery of the Mass, while their lips repeat the ritual 
made authoritative by the decrees of holy councils, and 
sacred by the use of many centuries. In Episcopal sanc- 
tuaries multitudes are gathered, and, with united voice, 
are confessing the theology embodied for them by the 
English reformers in thet: book of common prayer, happy 
in believing that they form part of the only true Church ; 
the Church passed along the ages, by unbroken suc- 
cession, from divinely-appointed Apostles. In the 
Presbyterian houses of worship many others are as- 
sembled, listening to teaching drawn from the doctrines 
of their great teacher, John Calvin, persuaded that he 
and his co-laborers were chosen as the true interpret- 
ers of God's word. At this hour, in the several 
churches of this community, large numbers of our fel- 
low-citizens are gathered, each congregation drawn to- 
gether by a form of faith through which their religious 
wants are best met. 

But there is another spectacle at the side of the one 
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just brought before us. The ringing of the church 
bells to-day has not been the signal for the ingathering 
of our whole population in places of worship. Aside 
from those who are absent from the sanctuaries by 
reason of sickness, special duties. and like causes, a 
large multitude have absented themselves because they 
think that these churches offer them nothing they care 
to have, or because they offer them what they want ac- 
companied by so much they do not want that they pre- 
fer to spend their time elsewhere. It has become a 
fact no longer to be ignored that, though multitudes 
crowd the churches at the present time, yet greater 
multitudes are absent from them. 

Tt will be well to look at the cause and possible 
remedy of this condition of things. 

Of course, there are now, as there always ite been, 
many persons who refuse to take part in religious serv- 
ices simply because they care nothing for these things ; 
simply because there is nothing attractive to them in the 
thought of God, of a pure life, and in aspiration after 
spiritual excellence. 

It is not, however, of these that I care now to speak. 
There are many, very many, men and women whose 
lives are earnest, whose aspirations are noble, to whom 
the thought of God is precious; who wish to know 
and to obey the highest duty, and yet who turn from 
the services of the churches of our city as things power- 
less to help them. It is to these I particularly refer. 

Why have not these answered the summons made to 
them this morning; or if, perchance, some of them 
now form parts of the congregations gathered around 
us, why isit that they are indifferent to what is going on 
about them ? 

To this question Ianswer: it is because’of the distance 
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separating these persons, as recipients of the thought 
guiding the present age, from the traditional faith the 
churches yet hold. Between the new thought they 
have received and the old that the churches still teach, 
they know that there is a great gulf fixed. 

They see, for example, many of their fellow-men, in 
unquestioning obedience to the authority of the Church 
of Rome, throng to the celebration of the Mass; they 
know how these repeat the sacred formulas taught them, 
trusting to the efficacy of the frequent repetition ; they 
know how these are pledged to accept whatever the Holy 
Church teaches—how these are bound to submit to the 
authority of Christ’s vicar at Rome, as divine. But, for 
themselves, all this is unsatisfying, and no longer to be 
maintained. They revere the work done bythe venerable 
ecclesiastical power which has been uppermost in Chris- 
tendom for twelve hundred years, but believe that now 
the time has come for it to release its hold from the 
individual conscience, to cease dictating to the State, 
to give up the assumption that Science shall form its 
conclusions as the Pope directs. For them the Church 
of Rome is a thing of the past, however much it may 
be a present help to many of their fellow-citizens. If, 
therefore, to have their religious wants met, they must 
accept that which the Roman Catholic Church offers, 
they will go unsatisfied. 

Nor does what is called Evangelical Christianity help 
such persons much more than does the holy Mother 
Church. It is true that the Hvangelical churches do 
not claim the right to be their masters in all things. 
These churches do not assume to direct them as mem- 
bers of the State. As part of Protestant Christianity, 
Evangelicalism declares that the right of private judg- 
ment is inalienable; that the human conscience should 
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be free from responsibility to man; that human action 
should be untrammelled, save as such action may affect 
the rights of fellow-men. But notwithstanding these 
advantages Evangelicalism has over the Roman Church, 
the gulf between it and the persons of whom I speak re- 
mainsimpassable. They see their fellow-beings crowd- 
ing into the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Lutheran, Congregational, and other churches, and 
know that in these a theory of the world is taught 
foreign to that of modern science ; that a theology is 
expounded against which the Reason protests; that, for 
example, God is spoken of as a trinity; that Jesus 
Christ is worshipped as very God; that he is adored as 
the second person of the Trinity, and that, in order to 
satisfy the demands God, as Infinite Justice, makes upon 
man, he offered himself a blood-victim on Calvary; that 
man is totally ruined, and will be forever and most 
horribly punished if he is not saved by the atoning 
blood of Christ. The evangelical cultus, however, like 
that of Rome, is a thing of the past to them, even 
though it serves the wants of so many of their neighbors. 
They cannot distrust the promptings of their moral 
sense, as the teaching of Calvin requires. They cannot 
refuse to rely upon the working of their rational facul- 
ties, as the dogma of the natural depravity of man de- 
mands. They cannot shut their eyes to the fact that 
the development of historical and grammatical science 
forces the unprejudiced mind to take a different atti- 
tude towards the Bible from that held by the orthodox 
churches. They are not, therefore, helped by the 
preaching that tells them that by nature they are God’s 
enemies and the foes of all spiritual truth; they are 
persuaded that their rational faculties are God's gift, 
and are trustworthy, and that themselves are responsi- 
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ble for their use; they have reached that point where 
it is impossible to find either instruction or inspiration 
in the faith and motives of Orthodoxy. If, then, in 
order to have their religious life ministered to, they 
must gather with the multitudes who seek the churches 
known as Evangelical, they prefer to have no church 
connection. 

But these persons, remember, are by no means irre- 
higious. Their lives are upright, and religious prob- 
lems possess for them a profound interest. They are 
not atheists, for there is no thought which has a stronger 
hold upon them than that of God. They are not infi- 
dels, for there is nothing they so much desire to know 
as the truth. They are not hostile to Christianity, for 
it is their earnest wish to do their whole duty towards 
God and man, in the life of righteousness and love 
shown by Christ. There is simply so great a distance 
separating them from,the still-existing and dominant 
organized Christianity that them wants cin no longer 
be satisfied by it. 

Bringing thus to view the reason why many of our 
fellow-citizens have absented themselves from the Ro- 
man and Evangelical churches to-day, or are taking 
part in these services with no personal interest in them, 
the question, of course, arises, What is the remedy for 
this state of affairs? 

Naturally this. Let churches be organized in sym- 
pathy with the spirit of the age in which we live. Let 
these men and women be offered religious homes where 
the rights of Reason are established, and where a faith 
in harmony with their moral instincts is proclaimed; 
where the pure gospel of Christ is preached, the gospel 
of divine love and a holy life as the essential truth, and 
he way to the removal of the difficulty will be opened. 
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Of thousands upon thousands of our fellow- citizens 
I hold that a chief want to be supplied is for a 
Rational Christian Church ; a church whose doctrines’ 
shall not continually set it against the accepted truths 
of Science; a church which shall not teach that God's 
universe is at war with him; a church which shall re- 
quire of its members an effort to obey only the two- 
fold law of life Christ Jaid upon mankind—the com. 
mand to love God and their fellow-men sincerely; a 
church which shall, in fact, answer the great want to 
which President Lincoln gave expression when he said, 
“When any church shall write over its altar, as its 
sole condition of membership, ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength, and thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ that church will I join with all my 
heart and with all my soul.” 

Never was there a time when so many earnest minds 
were ready to greet so free, true, and Christian a 
fellowship as now. 

The sense of individual freedom, for example, is 
becoming so powerful that large numbers of men will 
not bow to any authority they do not themselves choose. 
The meaning of modern development is found to a 
ereat extent in the growing assertion of personal free- 
dom. The ecclesiastical tyrant is a vanishing figure 
The number of men who will not submit to having un- 
questioned lords over their minds is increasing every 
day. Where now is the KHmperor who would stand 
day and night bare-foot in the snow before the gates 
of the Papal Palace? How few there are of American 
citizens who dread the anathemas of the Vatican or the 
judgments the priest threatens from the chair of the 
Confessional. More and more, human associations are 
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becoming communities of free minds; less and less is 
the bondage of ancient creeds submitted to. Itis evi- 
dent that, in religious affairs, to this one end must we 
come at last: that there shall be established churches 
whose real bond of union is u free desire for sympathy 
and co-operation in the study and practice of a freely 
chosen aim. Never, I say, therefore, was there a time 
when so many were ready to welcome a religious com- 
munion free in its fellowship as now. 

And, moreover, the love of truth is becoming so 
characteristic of modern. thought that men will no 
longer be content in religious matters with less than 
the nearest approach to it possible. Our age is called 
the scientific age, simply because its most prominent 
feature is an absorbing desire to know. As Dr. C. C. 
Everett says, “The spirit of the age is truth-seeking. 
We speak often of the eagerness for wealth that marks 
the age. I think that when from the distant future 
men shall look back upon this period of the world’s 
history the search for wealth will not be seen to fill the 
place that to us it seems to occupy. This age will be 
seen to be animated by a nobler quest than this. The 
search for truth will be seen to be the quest by which 
it is marked most really. We speak of the corruption 
of the age, of the trickeries of trade, of the unscrupu- 
lousness of speculation, of the pretence and display of 
fashion, of the venality ot politics. All this is true. 
These things deserve the denunciation of the moral- 
ist and the preacher. But behind all this is the life 
which ¢7/y marks the age. It is the life of patient, 
earnest, honest search for truth. I believe that never 
and nowhere has there been manifested, to so great an 
extent, such conscientious and self-forgetful love of 
truth for its own sake as may be found in the scientific 
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investigations of the present day. Such accuracy of 
research, such microscopic delicacy of measurement, 
such patient and unprejudiced examination, I believe 
to be unequalled in the history of man.” For this rea- 
son, consequently, I hold that never was there a time 
when men were so ready as now to unite in a religious 
fellowship, a dominant aim of which would be to gain 
the most exact knowledge possible of God, of the human 
soul, and of the relations between them. A church pro- 
fessing readiness to sincerely obey the Apostle’s injunc- 
tion to ‘prove all things” for the purpose of * holding 
fast that which is good,” would thus offer a most wel- 
come message to many earnest men and women to-day, 
a message which many would greet as the true answer 
to their wants. They will be wise, therefore, who pre- 
sent themselves to any community, as a church, saying, 
We are the friends of pure truth; we accept the demon- 
strations of science and the results of a maturing plhil- 
osophy, whatever may be the fate of the opinions 
handed down to us by tradition or drawn from the faith 
of our fathers. Here, neither bigotry nor misguided 
reverence is the supreme law. Such a church, I am 
sure, would go to those of our fellow-beings whose love 
of truth, and whose knowledge, will not allow them to 
join in the crowds which at this hour face the altars 
and pulpits of many churches around us, as the answer 
to their deepest prayer. 

And if, in addition to its free fellowship and to its 
unbigoted love of truth, such a church should crown 
its efforts by an aspiration for a Christ-like life, and 
for the awakening of a like life throughout society, 
then, I am sure, the wants of this great multitude of 
whom I speak would be fully met. Never was there a 
time when there were so many men and women as now 
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ready to unite in a fellowship by which they could gain 
for themselves and help others to gain the beautiful 
life of which Christ was the prophet and example. Of 
late, the distrust in the efficacy of sacramental forms 
as a real means of grace, has spread very widely. Lately, 
more and more minds have come to the conclusion that 
the true atonement is the ennobled, Christ-like life of 
each soul; that character is the test of the man ; that 
the works a man does are the evidence of the worth of 
his faith. This, such minds are sure, was the test 
Christ applied to all who sought Him, and, like Christ, 
they do not care for those whose chief aim, often, is to 
ery, ‘‘ Lord, Lord,” while yet they do not try to obey 
God's will. Like him, they are willing to risk any fu- 
ture judgment if they have sought to commune with 
their Father in heaven, have fed the hungry, given 
drink to the thirsty, visited the sick, and ministered to 
the needy. Like Jesus, they believe that the essential 
Christianity is life consecrated to love of the heavenly 
Father and to their brethren on the earth. 

I repeat, therefore, that of thousands upon thous- 
ands of our fellow-citizens the imperative want is for a 
Rational Christian Church; that never was there a 
time when so many earnest minds were ready to greet 
a really free, really truth-loving, and really Christian 
fellowship as how. 

Whence is such church to come? Undoubtedly, I 
believe, from some such effort as we of All Souls’ 
Church are making. This Church may not, either as a 
whole or as individuals, faithfully represent the ideal I 
have set forth in this sermon, but so far as it has exist- 
ence at all, it is, without doubt, dependent upon the 
erowing desire of the age in which we live for a rational 
Christianity—for a religious organization in sympathy 
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with modern thought and aspiration. To-day, some 
of those who have staid away from the Churches of 
Rome and of the Reformation, turned toward this place, 
moved by the belief that here, a truer faith, a freer 
thought, and a greater emphasis of Christ's doctrine 
—that pure life is the one thing essential—would be 
set forth than elsewhere. I say this, not in a spirit of 
bigotry, but simply because it is my profound convic- 
tion, and because it carries with it a lesson which ought 
to be fully learned by us all. A Unitarian Christian 
Church is avowedly in sympathy with the present age. 


It knows no law for resolve but conscience ; no law for 
the thought but truth; no inspiration for the life but 
love for God and man. It is the foe of spiritual 
tyranny, of the lordship of priests, bishops, or Pope. 
It professes to seek the spirit rather than the letter in 
ecclesiastical forms and ordinances. It refuses to bind 
upon men’s minds the heavy burdens of creeds, which 
have been the drag upon advancing truth and the foe 
of the higher Christian life for ages. It offers a wel- 
come to every sincere man or woman desiring to follow 
in the way over which Jesus Christ has already gone. 

The great duty, therefore, laid upon us, if we would 
meet the wants of our many fellow-citizens who are no 
longer helped by Catholicism or Orthodoxy, is to be 
living examples of the faith we profess. Freedom has 
failed when it leads to indifference. A profession of 
supreme love for truth is of all things most empty 
when it does not induce its professors to make it 
without fear of the results. The assumption of the name 
Christian is but a barren possession if it does not 
euide men into a search for the noblest life. 

The present work for this Church, therefore, if it is 
to meet the want of the many in this community to 
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whom I have referred, is for those already forming its 
membership to. take a positive, consecrated stand for 
its personal freedom, for its love of truth, and for its 
aim at Christ-likeness of life. You must dare to bear 
any reproach which others lay upon you for your 
faith’s sake. You must, as a body, dare to be unlike 
the other churches here if your faith demands it of 
you. You must be brave enough to say you will think 
for yourselves, and accept the guidance of truth whith- 
ersoever it leads you. The Liberal Christian who is 
apologetic where the Romanist or Evangelical is aggres- 
sive, has not learned the worth of his profession. On 
the contrary, it is his duty to be aggressive; to show 
that his faith is a precious possession to him; to prove 
that he has the truth men need. This Church has but 
one supreme reason for being in this city, and that is 
that it shall minister to the higher religious faith and 
life of its members, and give a real religious home to 
those who, having outgrown the old faith, have been 
driven from other churches. It was for this reason 
that many of our fellow-believers were moved to give 
so generously to the building of this beautiful tem- 
ple. It is that this cause may be faithfully served 
that they watch with so much solicitude our present 
progress; and we may be sure that if this reason is 
not henceforth evidently uppermost in our word and 
work we shall fail, and we shall deserve to fail. 
Guard, then, all your actions, that the standard thus 
raised shall never be lowered. If, to eatch the ap- 
plause of crowds, this pulpit ever should become a 
mere lecture-desk, or this house a place for the mere 
entertainment of an hour; if we should ever let our 
services in any shape fall a prey to the passion for 
popularity, now feeding upon so much of professed 
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Christianity, then should we most miserably fail. Of 
course, I do not say that a popular church is necessarily 
a failure, but I do say that a chureh which measures 
its suecess by its popularity is a failure. The success- 
ful church, as I have said before, is one by which, above 
all, “strength is imparted to the tempted, faith in- 
spired in the doubting, aspiration awakened in the 
eroyveling, fervor aroused in the slothful, love imparted 
to the selfish, Christ-likeness produced in the sinful.” 
No other success for this chureh is worth the having. 
Did you, who have received a free Christian faith as 
one of your birthright blessings, but know how those 
suffer who are forced ont of the old churches in mature 
years, and how they long for the treasure you received 
by inheritance, yon would never let your faith lie in 
idle hands. Did you but know how, under the force 
of the old teachings, increasing numbers of earnest 
minds are being led to identify essential Christianity 
with either Catholicism or Orthodoxy, and therefore, 
when their minds are aroused, are ensnared by antag- 
onism to the very name Christian, you would be 
eager to prove that here, at least, is a religious home, 
where Reason is not only enthroned, but real Christ- 
likeness sought. : 

You are therefore called upon to become conscious 
of your high mission in this city, and to be of one mind 
and heart in serving it. In presence of your work, 
let no selfish, narrow, or partisan aim prevent the 
force which comes of united effort. Knowing what is 
expected of you, do not let your duty receive a weak 
or divided obedience. ‘‘ For their sakes,” said Christ, 
“T sanctify myself.” May his declaration awaken a like 
consecration in you! 

If you show that you are really aiming to realize 
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your pure ideal for yourselves; if you are seen to be 
ready to lay down somewhat of your lives for the sake of 
the success of your cause; if you are ready with your 
means and time to help in every way the progress of the 
faith which makes this world and the future so bright to 
you; in a word, if you show yourselves to be worthily 
conscious of the important mission we are set in the 
city of Washington to serve, we shall at last have here 
that living church which shall be a place of refuge to 
the many who have not answered the call sounded from 
the church-towers this morning, the church which shall 
be a true religious home to many who, dissatisfied 
where they now are, are longing for a free, true, Chris- 
tian fellowship. 
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ARTICLE If. 


The name of this Association shall be ‘‘The Parish Union of 
All Souls’ Church.’’ Its objects shall be to organize and give di- 
rection to the literary and social work of the Church. 


ARTICLE «If. 


All persons who accept the Bond of Union of the Church, by 
enrolling. their names in the Church Book, may enter into full 
membership in the Parish Union. 

Other persons desirous of contributing to the development of 
the literary culture and the social life of the Church, may enter 
its membership, and become entitled to all the privileges of 
the Union,,except those of voting and holding office in the Board 
of Management. 


Membership in the Parish Union is secured by signing this Con 
stitution, and by the payment of an annual fee. 


ARTICLE Iie 


The officers of the Parish Union shall be a Presideat, three Vice 
Presidents, a Treasurer, a Recording Secretary and a Corresponding 
Secretary. 


ARTIGCEE TY; 


There shall be a Board of Management, consisting of the officers 
of the Union, and the chairmen of the Committees designated in 
Article VII. 


ARTICLE V. 


The officers of the Union shall be elected annually by ballot. 

A majority of the votes of those members of the Union, present 
yand voting, shali constitute a choice. 

The Board of Management shall have power to fill vacancies in 
their Gea 
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The Ob ~ s of the Union shall be as follows, each of which 
“ tof not less than three members, and shall be appointed 


y their ical chairmen : AB. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


This Constitution shall not be amended except by a two-thirds 


vote of the members of the Union; notice of such amendment 


having been given in writing at a preceding meeting. 


STANDING RULES 
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March, 1878. 


r. The Social Meetings of the Parish Union shall be held every 
three weeks during the period between October 15th and May rsth. 
2. The Annual Meeting forthe election of officers shall be called 
by the President of the Union at the first social meeting in Novem- 


ber of each year. 


3. All members of the Parish Union shall pay annually to the 


Treasurer the sum of one dollar on or before the annual meeting. 


Seri fv Fito member fail to pay this annual fee within three months 


P 


after the annual meeting, his name shall be erased from the roll. 


STANDING RULES 
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OF MANAGEMENT, 


OF THE 


Parrish Cvrone 


1. The President, Vice Presidents, and Secretaries of the Parish 


Union shall hold like offices in the Board of Management. 


2. The President shall have power to call special meetings of the 


Board of Management. 


3. The duties of the several Committees shall be as follows : 

Of the Committee on Hospitality—To welcome strangers to the 
services of the Church and to the sov-ial meetings of the Union, 
taking care to introduce them to the Pastor, and to such members 
of the Union as may seem desirable. And, generally, to further 


the social life of the Church. 


Of the Committee on Literature, Science, Art, Music and the 
Drama—To be responsible for, and to take charge of, in turn, some 
special entertainment in their respective branches at the social meet- 
ings, it being understood that the time occupied by such entertain- 
ment on each evening, shall not exceed three-quarters of an hour. 

Of the Committee on Publications and the Library—To promote 
the literary culture of the members of the Church and of the Union 


in such way as they may deem best. 


They may suggest the purchase of books for the Library of the 
Parish and for the Sunday-School Library, (see Annual Supple- 
ment tu Revised Catalogue of 977 vols. by Ladies’ Commission on 
Sunday-School books. ) 

They may also raise a fund for the dissemination of liberal 
Christian publications throughout the City of Washington and the 
country adjacent. 

Of the Committee on Flowers and Decoration—To furnish flow- 
ers for the Church services, and to co-operate with the City Flower 


Mission. 


/ Nig SSOlG JL. Se Oaeaonstensy 
Washington, D, 6. 
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Apri £5,°1879. 

The annual-report meeting was held in the Chapel at 
7.30 o’clock P. M. The meeting was called to order 
by Mr. H. A. Willard, Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees. Mr. George B. Clark was elected Chairman. 

The following reports of the Minister, the Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, the Treasurer, the Superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-School, the President of the 
Parish Union, the Secretary of the Parish Sewing- 
Society, and the Secretary of the Mission Sewing-School 
were submitted. The Chairman appointed W. Scott 
Smith, Bernard R. Green, and James E. Thompson, a 
committee to examine and audit the accounts of the 
Treasurer, to report at the annual business meeting on 
Tuesday evening, April 22d. On motion, the meeting 
then adjourned for one week. 


MINISTER'S REPORT. 


At the close of the second year of our connection as minister and parish, I 
am glad to be able to open my report with congratulations to you for the 
prosperity which has continued to attend us. Our church has become widely 
and well known in this community, and has secured the respect and confi- 
dence of the well-wishers here and abroad, for the spread and growth of ra- 
tional and Christian thought and life. In our business affairs, although these 
do not lie within the province of my work, I am happy to know, as you will 
learn, that an unwonted success has accompanied us. And in our distinctive 
work of the dissemination of Liberal Christian igeas, and the culture of the 
religious life, we have unusual reason for encouragement. Itis with profound 
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gratitude that I can say that there has been during the year an increasing in- 
terest among us in the specially religious aims and exercises of the church. 
Private conversation with many members of our congregation on questions of 
faith and practice, serious religious inquiry from many, as well as an increased 
public display of interest in the church attendance and the church’s ordinances, 
show this. These things lead me to believe that our efforts here are followed 
by permanent effects, and promise much for the future, and that we have not 
gained that fictitious prosperity which churches sometimes procure by resort 
to those superficial and transitory agencies classed under the name ‘‘ religious 
sensationalism.” By patient dependence upon the invigorating influence of 
genuine Christian thought and purpose, there is no reason why our church 
should not be the means of great spiritual blessing to both mind and heart in 
this city and far away. 

Concerning my official work in detail, I have this to report: 

With three exceptions I have occupied my pulpit every Sunday, since our 
last annual meeting, (the Sundays of the vacation excepted,) and have 
preached each of these Sundays at either morning or evening service. » During 
the year I have made over four hundred and fifty calls upon members of the 
congregation, whose names and residences I know. In the matter of pas- 
toral visitation I, by the way, remark that, while I will call upon all who desire 
to meet me at their homes, there are yet many in the congregation whose per- 
sonal acquaintance I have not made, and do not know how to make unless 
they will first approach me. But aside from such calls, hereafter I shall 
endeavor especially to visit the aged, the sick, and the affiicted, looking to 
our social and other gatherings for the personal intercourse I may have with the 
rest of the parish. My engagements are becoming so numerous in other di- 
rections that I must ask your aid and indulgence in this matter. 

I have further to report, as your pastor, that I have united three couples in 
marriage, have administered the rite of baptism to eight persons, and of con- 
firmation to five, and that eight deaths have occurred in the parish during the 
past year. Among those who have been taken from us by death, Gen. Louis 
Henry Pelouze and Walter W. Johnson were so closely connected with our 
church that I may here call them especially to memory. In the sudden de- 
cease of Walter Johnson we lost one who had been a much loved and suc- 
cessful teacher in our Sunday-School, and one whose genial, frank, enthusi- 
astic presence all of us who knew him sadly miss.. My tribute to that noble man 
and Christian, Gen. Pelouze, I have already made. I will say here, only, that in 
his character as member and officer of this church he seemed thoroughly to 
appreciate the great work a Unitarian Church is set to do in this community, 
and that his efforts were directed by a clear intelligence towards its accom- 
plishment. Our loss in being deprived of his energy and wise counsel is ex- 
ceedingly great. 

The year’s history of the parish has been marked by several interesting 
events. Chief among these was the course of lectures upon ‘‘ Unitarian 
Affirmations,” delivered by seven of the representative preachers and scholars 
in our denomination. The wide hearing which these discourses received was 
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very gratifying to us all. Let us hope that the seed thus sown will bear much 
fruit in clear and true thought and better life. 

Another interesting thing to remember has been the very wide distribution 
of the tracts with which the American Unitarian Association has generously 
furnished us. Thousands of these popular liberal epistles have gone from 
hand to hand in this city, and through the mails out into all parts of the 
country. There are other notable things to which I would call attention, but 
the reports of the various departments of the church will notice them. 

In connection with the work of our Sunday-School I have had on alternate 
Saturday evenings a class of the teachers of the school for the study of 
“‘ Jewish History,” using as a basis for our conferences Rey. W. C. Gannett’s 
excellent course of lessons on the subject. Our Sunday-School is in good 
condition; its faithful superintendent and teachers deserve the grateful 
recognition of the church for their devotion; and I would call to mind, in 
particular, the wise and efficient care for the infant class shown by Miss Amia 
Pollock. But the Sunday-School is not yet what it should be, and I would 
earnestly ask for it more sympathy and practical aid from our parish at large. 
All the children in the families of the church should be in its classes, and our 
wisest and most devout men and women should be there as teachers. 

While the Parish Union will make its own report, I desire, as pastor of the 
church, to say that the Union has kept the promise it made at our last report- 
meeting. It has served the social welfare argl literary culture of the church 
well. I hope that many of you will enroll yourselves in its membership, 

To the Ladies’ Sewing-Society and the Industrial School, whose reports 
will follow this, and to the Sunday-School Sewing-Society, which was or- 
ganized for the special purpose of aiding the work of last autumn’s fair and 
festival, and which, under Mrs. 8S. A. Bergen, was instrumental in turning into 
the fund then secured, about one hundred dollars; to these, you owe much 
for the prosperous year we have had. 

One other instrumentality I wish, too, to notice before bringing my report to 
aclose. The rich contributions which have been made to our worship by our 
choir and its director have done much to ennoble and beautify the devotional 
part of our services, and, by drawing popular attention to our church, have 
greatly aided in the furtherance of our distinctive religious purpose. 

With sincere thankfulness for the record we have been enabled to make 
for the past year, and with the hope that the present prosperity is but the be- 
ginning of yet better things for our faith, and of a fuller realization by our- 
selves of the life towards which we aspire, I put into our archives this report. 


Respectfully submitted. 
CLAY MacCAULEY, - 


Minister. 
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REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES. 


In making this, the second report of the Trustees of All Soul’s Church since 
the reorganization of this Society, reference is made to the report of April 23, 
1878, wherein, by the financial condition of the building fund, it was shown 
that there was a balance due the Trustees for money advanced of $3,459, and, 
in addition to this, there was due on the organ $1,200, the payment of which 
had been secured by mortgage on the same, showing an indebtedness of 
$4,659. 

Since the date of that report there has been collected from the subscribers 
to the new church $1,009.74; there has been also realized from the Hitz fund 
$1,500, making a total of $2,509.74, showing a balance due the Trustees at 
this date for money advanced of $949.26, to which add the sum of $900, still 
due on the organ, the debt on the organ having been reduced from $1,200 
to $900 by the exertions of the ladies of the Parish Sewing Society. 

The Trustees hoped before this time to be able to report the sale to the 
Commissioners, D. C., of the old church property, thus liquidating the note 
of the Trustees for $18,000, by means of which a loan was made for building 
the new church. This they have not been able to consummate, the bill author- 
izing the Commissioners to purchase having failed to pass Congress for want 
of time. ° 

The rent of the church has been promptly paid by the Commissioners, and 
regularly applied to the interest on the note; and the old church property is 
still under lease for two years from June next, with option of purchase on the 
part of the Commissioners. 

The Trustees have reason to feel encouraged by the increased attendance at 
services, both morning and evening, and increased rental of pews and seats. 

They regret that the balance due on subscription book has not been fully 
paid up, and that new subscriptions have failed to be made with but two ex- 
ceptions. 

In concluding this report, I desire to call the attention of the members of 
this Society to the death of our lamented and dearly-beloved brother, General 
Louis H. Pelouze, which occurred in June last, soon after the close of his offi- 
cial connection as one of the Trustees of the church. While we sadly mourn 
his departure, we are consoled and encouraged in our daily duties by the re- 
membrance of his generous and noble Christian character, manifested actively 
in the performance of the duties pertaining to the reorganization of the old 
church and parish, and as an appropriate token to the memory of his many 
virtues, and a desire that the influence of his noble life may ever remain with 
us, the Trustees, by their own contribution, have erected in the church a suit- 
able tablet. 

Respectfully submitted. 
H. A. WILLARD, 
Chairman Board of Trustees. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF THE EXPENDITURES 


AND RECEIPTS OF THE CHURCH, 1878 AND 1879. 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


In submitting my report of the Sunday-School work during the past year it 
affords me great pleasure to state that there has been a very considerable in- 
crease in the number of scholars. 


At the date of my last report the number of scholars was..............:0000.005 75 
Rntereddurino therycareccsusnssmvecqrartcn«neca acute ens ace sen sie eee sect se sees 25 
100 

Left the school ormemoved-from the’ cltyaracrsccnreseeccensvacnessdct seein 2 wk 
Numberrof scholars'now onthe’ 1olle Mecmasneeasecccwensesa eee aesalereaesnecees tere 93 
Number Of GeAchers. ce. couccaiane-ctsceres seals «aeae isaeectiet pamaceemetatnaeame scenester cee 11 
Numiberiofofiicerg:s.:c..atenoasca avn, Rostae ec ecnmaod cece ecco tae tee eee aoe ame ae é 
Number now in the: schoolten:enctectans ers cs coh ashecetoteemeannne tr aera eee 107 


The number now connected with the school is greater, perhaps, than ever 
before; and the congregation will be glad to know that the interest on the 
part of the scholars is well sustained, and that the average attendance is en- 
couragingly large. 

Still, with all this favorable condition of the school, I am satisfied that there 
are a good many children in the congregation who are not yet attendants ; and it 
is hoped that during the year upon which we are about entering they may be 
induced to connect themselves with the school. It is hoped that this sugges- 
tion will not be confined to the young children, but that it may receive the 
careful consideration of all the young people in the congregation. During the 
past year we have adopted a course of lessons which is being used, as far as 
possible, by nearly all the classes, and is especially adapted to the older classes, 
and in fact to all who desire to pursue a thorough course of bible study. 

To aid in this work, and prepare the teachers for the instruction of their 
classes, the pastor has held teachers’ meetings regularly every two weeks, at 
which the lessons are gone over carefully. Every possible effort has been 
made on his part to prepare the teachers for this important work before their 
classes. LI regret to say, however, that the attendance of the teachers upon 
these meetings has been both small and irregular. 

The importance of correct and liberal views in these matters is so great 
that I cannot but express the hope that in future nothing but sickness or ab- 
sence from the city will be allowed to prevent attendance upon these meet- 
ings. It would also be a source of great pleasure to see all the young people 
of the congregation connected with the school and engaged in this study. 
The course referred to is thorough, and passes in review all the great facts of 
both Old and New Testament history, with which both old and young should 
be thoroughly conversant, and I refer to it here, hoping that all who are not 
already engaged in the work may become interested and participate in it. 

To do entire justice to the scholars now in the school we should have a few 
more teachers at once; while it would also be of great advantage if we could 
have the attendance of members of the congregation who would be willing to 
assist as teachers in case of absence of the regular teacher. 

There is nothing, perhaps, which discourages a scholar more than to be 
without a teacher, 
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Most of the teachers now in the school are absent from the city at intervals 
during the school year, and on these occasions it has, in most instances, de- 
volved upon the Superintendent to assign the scholars to other teachers; or 
in addition to other duties, consolidate them, and teach himself. 

Thus far it has seemed to be impossible for teachers unavoidably ab- 
sent to supply substitutes regularly, but if the young men and women of the 
congregation would but become interested in the Sunday-School work, this 
difficulty would be entirely obviated, and the usefulness of the school greatly 
increased. I hope, therefore, that each member of the congregation will take 
this matter of the Sunday-School home to himself and herself. We all have 
a work to do. Let each one make it a part of his life-work to do something 
for the Sunday-School. 

The financial condition of the Sunday-School is as follows : 


? 


Onghand goerplasti CpOrtcaye sc sdesecuqstacsdladateatoss sannedse’ sadeckicone AG MR iis $85 72 
Received tromemacicrlantern Ox hibItlonidssten, ee weccssdeecditessees) lcce eerie 10 10 
By Sunday -Schoolicollechionswe.aieseseateactassestiecae ye caesar as 18 03 
TO tale secre maenanrse ce con cnaicas seen Fgh Tease cae calss Meese cee peicn ene $113 85 
EXPENDITURES. 
Paid for Sunday-School entertainments.................:0:scesesseeeees $17 25 
SSS books W bitsundaivesceta occes cacdetce ces encces hres an eanenneeee 11 81 
Se SIM OLM ODO Oke cs eae telnet wasese cseeee cso seas aaviome ele asec 10 80 
Paid Mrs. Bergen, Sunday-School Sewing-Society.. ..............6.-- 10 00 
‘* Lesson-papers, printing, binding, expressage, and paper... 31 11 
ee EAD AtyaCanOssan Gana PS wrccncenisissestascsceresessamenartecant +s ciea 8 75 
Came Nrictinas Lostivallcnenccnectsc co emacs nwees cess so caraEe etek eee 21 06 
110 78 
PalemecsOnean daar wemetaisone oucris cima teers Measc Cec sroe ces PISCE SIS Cie = $3 07 


Respectfully submitted. 
W. P. DUNWOODY, 


Superintendent. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE PARISH UNION. 


The Parish Union, organized just before the last annual meeting, has had 
a very active and useful year. It has been busy in promoting the object 
for which it was formed, namely, the furtherance of the social welfare and 
literary culture of the Society, and has accomplished a great deal towards that 
end. : 

The series of special sociables it inaugurated has been successfully carried 
through. These have been unique in character; they have furnished inter- 
esting centres of literary, artistic, musical, dramatic, and scientific entertain- 
ment, around which the social intercourse of the Society has been gathered, 
and have attracted general attention. The Committee on Literature, under 
the direction of Mrs. Enoch Totten, some months ago, provided for the church 
a most excellent programme of readings and recitations, but, unfortunately, 
on the eyening appointed, one of the fiercest of our winter’s storms prevented 
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its rendition. The Committee on Music, under Mr. W. A. Widney, gave us 
a thoroughly enjoyable evening in the realm of tone. The Dramatic Com- 
mittee send to me the following report: 


In May last the Committee gave a highly interesting stereopticon, or magic- 
lantern exhibition, in the chapel, for the amusement and benefit of the Sab- 
bath-School, the proceeds of which were turned over, through the Treasurer 
of the Parish Union, Mr. Baker, to the Superintendent of the school. 

On the 4th of January Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Comedy of Errors” was presented un- 
der our management and auspices, and though prevented by the elements from 
being a large financial success, was pronounced a success artistically, and re- 
flected much credit on this organization, it being the first amateur Shakes- 
pearian representation ever given here. A small balance has been turned 

nto the treasury. 

This Committee also performed a large share in perfecting the business de- 
tails of the magnificent pageant of the ‘‘ Coronation of Columbus,” January 
21, for the benefit of the music-fund. The profits, after the payment of legit- 
imate expenses, amounted to $114.90; but, by the general consent of the 
Society, the author of the work, Mr. Brown, was relieved from the payment 
of the costume bill, and allowed one-fourth of the balance, $16.23, leaving a 
net profit of $48.67, which has been turned over to the Treasurer. 

The Committee have also given one sociable during the season, at which the 
Secretary of the Unitarian Association, Rev. Mr. Shippen, and also the Rev. 
Mr. Cudworth, were present, and made interesting remarks; and an original 
essay, of much merit, on the ‘‘ Progress of the Drama,” was read by Mr. Mur- 
dock. Very respectfully, 


JNO. R. GISBURNE, 
Chairman. 

The Committee on Art, under Mrs. MacCauley’s chairmanship, gave our peo- 
ple a display in the province of art, which gratified all who saw it. Two artists 
in the employ of the Government, Messrs. Gretsch and Thomas, kindly consent- 
ing to the request of Mr. B. R. Green, wrought out in our presence, from wet 
clay, an allegorical head, anda wreath of oak andivy leaves including a figure of 
our national bird; and while they were at work, Mr. W. C. Murdock read Long- 
fellow’s poem ‘‘ Keramos,” which was illustrated by rare specimens of porcelain 
ware, loaned for the evening by some of the members of our congregation. 
And, finally, the Committee on Science were fortunate in securing for their even- 
ing the co-operation of Prof. S. Newcomb, who gave us an entertaining and very 
instructive talk upon the ‘‘ Development of the Science of Astronomy.” Other 
pleasant social gatherings, under the joint direction of the committees of the 
Union, have at times during the year been held. At most of these sociables 
we have had the generous aid of our excellent choir, and at all of them we 
were fortunate in having for the refreshment table the help of Mr. H. B. 
Bennett, chairman of the Committee on Hospitality, and other friends of our 
work. 

What the Floral Committee, under Mrs. Cassels and Mrs. Deering, have 
done to add to the beauty of our church at the various Sunday services, and 
at Whitsunday, Christmas, and the Easter just passed, is well known to you 
all. 

The Committee on Hospitality have also done effective work, in providing 
the ushers for the church, and in their greetings and attentions to strangers 
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who have sought us out in their visits to Washington. Tinsert here the re- 
port of the Publication and Library Committee, which tells its own story : 


In submitting their first annual report the Committee on Publication and 
the Library deem it proper to say that the work performed during the year 
has been in the main initiatory of what is to follow, and has not been as full 
and complete as desired. 

The Committee have given special attention to the distribution of Unitarian 
tracts, with a view of disseminating liberal intelligence, and creating a more 
general interest in the doctrines of our church. A well selected supply of 
tracts has been placed on the tables in the vestibule of the church prior to 
services each Sunday for free distribution, and there is reason to believe that 
it has performed an important work in enlightening many persons, with little 
or no correct information regarding the Unitarian faith. An increased inter- 
est has been manifested by this class of persons to become more thoroughly 
informed regarding our belief, and your Committee are satisfied that the pol- 
icy pursued of supplying these tracts to all who may want them will result in 
spreading our faith. 

During the year several thousands of these tracts have thus been disposed 
of, and the demand has steadily increased. 

It was the intention of the Committee to have published a series of sermons 
during the year for general distribution, but the condition of the treasury of 
the Union did not seem to justify their entering upon this work to the extent 
desired. A beginning has, however, been made, and the Committee hope 
during the coming year to devise a plan whereby a special fund can be raised 
to be devoted to the publication of sermons, to aid in informing the public 
mind regarding our faith. During the year two sermons have been pub- 
lished, one by Rey. Clay MacCauley, entitled, ‘‘ The Need in this Community 
of a Rational Christian Church ;” and the second by Rev. H. R. Walworth, 
entitled, ‘‘Our Religion, a Positive Influence and Power,” 

Although a liberal number of the first was published, the edition is now 
entirely exhausted, which confirms the opinion that there is a demand for this 
class of publication. 

There was placed in the vestibule of the church during the year a box to 
receive contributions of books, papers, and other reading matter for the hos- 
pitals. An appeal to the congregation of the church for contributions has 
met with a generous response. 

There have been contributed during the year 486 magazines, 23 bound vol- 
umes, 39 unbound volumes, 64 Sunday-School publications, and a large num- 
ber of miscellaneous papers, the exact number not being kept. 

These were distributed as follows: 

To CuitpREn’s Hosprrat, 50 juvenile magazines, 64 Sunday-School publi- 
cations, 39 miscellaneous magazines, and 5 bound books, making a total of 158. 

To Rrrorm ScHoou, 76 magazines, 27 miscellaneous publications, and 39 
Sunday-School papers. 

To Norman ScHoon, Hampton, Va., 200 miscellaneous magazines, and a 
large assortment of religious and secular papers. 

There is still on hand for distribution a large number of magazines, and 
about fifty bound and unbound volumes of books. 

Your Committee have also caused to be erected in the church parlor a black 
walnut book-case, which is intended to contain the books belonging to the 
parish. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

W. SCOTT SMITH, 
Chairman. 


The Parish Union now numbers sixty members. The report of the Treas- 
urer, as you will see from the synopsis appended, makes a good showing 
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for the condition of our treasury." The Board of Management of the Union 
has had eight meetings during the past year, while four general meetings of 
the Union itself have been held. 


The receipts of the Parish Union from the organization to March, 


TS TO WOLOy si coumecictagerbiasaelddaueai ego cdeg alee ahmencuinane eaeacieds se edeeatae tt etek $250 92 
ES PONGIUULOS pence ces eet nga ees Sistas Lan a Atay bremaisalowtans legac eamceaiseeeae 168 70 
Cash: onshand yn: ts ciactayernd tiaeeeue et tacek cone dae oe (toile $82 22 
GEO. E. BAKER, 
Treasurer. 


I ask again, as I asked last year, the sympathy and active aid of the whole 
congregation for the Parish Union. Iam sure that this department of the 
church will in the future do, even better than it has in the past, the important 
work it has undertaken in your service. 


With much respect submitted. 
CLAY MacCAULEY, 


President. 


REPORT OF THE PARISH SEWING-SOCIETY. 


As Secretary and Treasurer of Parish Sewing-Society of All Souls’ Church, 
I herewith submit the following report : 

This Society consists of twenty-seven members. At the adjournment of the 
meetings of last year we had on hand a sufficient number of useful and orna- 
mental articles for a fancy table in connection with the Strawberry Festival, 
which was held in May. This Society was reorganized the second Wednesday 
of October. Its work has been the preparation of articles for the Fair held 
in December; and since then the making of garments for the poor, the mate- 
rial of which was purchased from the collection of Thanksgiving Day. Sixty- 
four garments have been finished and distributed. 

The receipts and expenditures are as follows: 


Cashvonshand: per last reporbiics...scs-heccones sens eace tes cde $14 45 
Receivedstromrduesion past yeathasrecsa: oss se ites aecech eve 1 30 
“ae tor membership) fees.oon. econ hears eee ners 13 50 
coy °o non-attendance fines. a1 sc. see ecient s Seen s 9 60 
a oo TANGY ATbIClOS; -sqec cose Nav ott y tate axe ee ete ame 28 09 
se trom) Strawberry Hestlvala asc mscee cee at teen eee 100 28 
SS (Mrs Woodbury, (as: present) 7-cnerira a-retemnas 5 00 
ve So Ohurcho Wait eon .sa. case suecunsetces ener eeeen ate OOD LOD) 
——— $567 87 
EXPENDITURES ‘ 
Paid to Parish Union..... ...... Na cui sR Seelam eR eS $100 28 
Ceetor hurch iGbin ai... eceeen nace cecacss) eeutelrarsebrmeaomatce mere 5 LOW 
CCSPLOW AG OF can GeDt semanas a. cgansctee aie seeneeremeeeeen odes 895 65 
ss Soe POOR TUNG saevderscencscastempcon uns npectseten Detetanase anaes 5 00 
MES LOWS WAL Material sen jacisselvenieceesanaeianesmneeesseeeertueeeee 31 03 
— 542 66 
Tedvino a balan ceiOfacancus meme ce oce mee iets dacnreee arenes $25 21 


MARY L. BENNETT, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE MISSION 
SEWING-SCHOOL. 


A few ladies of this congregation, having carried on successfully a Mission 
Sewing-School in Georgetown for three winters, and being interested in this 
work of charity, desired to have a similar school opened in the chapel of this 
church. For this purpose a meeting was called by the pastor, Oct. 26, 1878. 
Officers were then elected. November 2d the school opened with thirteen 
scholars, increased afterwards to forty. One hundred and fifteen articles of 
clothing were made by the scholars, and given them during the session. A num- 
ber of the girls were poorly clad, needing shoes and clothing to enable them 
to attend school during the winter. By liberal donations from several ladies, 
we were able to supply their wants, also to aid the families of the most needy. 
At Christmas each scholar received a gift donated by the Sunday-School chil- 
dren. At the closing of the school, April 12th last, an entertainment was 
given; prizes awarded to the most attentive and best sewer in each class, 
The pastor and his wife, with other ladies, were present; interesting remarks 
were made by the pastor. 

We return thanks to Mrs. Baxter, for her liberal gifts to the school ; also to 
Mrs. Cutter, Mrs. Willard, Mrs. Hanscom, Mrs. Baker, Mrs. Brainard, the 
Misses Weston, Miss Pelouze, Miss Bestor, and Mrs. Preston, for donations 
of clothing. 

School will be opened the first Saturday in November next, when we hope 
to have a larger number of scholars and the co-operation of more ladies. 

As Treasurer, I have to report the amount of money on hand 


INOWeed, UST Sets cece memes c Des steleaaisahs spices! caleiesiics oo Maemene sss $7 32 
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MRS. J. E. THOMPSON, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Turspay, April 22, 1879. 


The al Peer meeting of the church was held in the chapel at 8 
o'clock P. M. Mr. Geo. B. Clarke in the chair, and Mr. Dunwoody secretary. 

The committee appointed at the annual-report meeting to examine and 
audit the accounts of the Treasurer reported that they had performed the 
duty assigned them, and found the accounts and the statement of the Treasurer 
to be correct. The report was received, approved, and the committee dis- 
charged. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of three Trustees to take the place 
of the three whose terms had expired, in accordance with the provisions of 
the constitution, said Trustees to hold office for the period of three years. 

The election resulted as follows: W. Scott Smith, Col. John Cassels, and 
Dr. W. F. Wallace. 
_ W. P. Dunwoody was unanimously re-elected Secretary. 

Dr. W. F. Wallace was put in nomination for Treasurer. An objection was 
made that under the constitution he was ineligible, having already been elected 
a member of the Board of Trustees. 

Mr. Justice Miller said in his opinion there was nothing in the constitution, 
implied or expressed, which prevented a Trustee from holding the office of 
Treasurer. It was a question for the meeting to determine whether both 
offices should be conferred upon one person; and, in order to get an expres- 
sion upon the point involved, he would move that it be the sense of the meet- 
ing that there is no constitutional incompatibility in one person holding the 
offices of Trustee and Treasurer. 

The question being put, it was decided in the affirmative, with but three 
dissenting votes. i 

The meeting then proceeded to ballot for Treasurer, and Dr. W. F. Wallace, 
haying received a majority of all the votes cast, was declared duly elected. 

The Secretary submitted aletter from Prof. J. H. C. Coffin, Home Secretary 
of the National Academy of Sciences, transmitting a resolution adopted by the ~ 
National Academy extending thanks for the use of the church and chapel -_ 
ing its recent session. 

The letter was read, and ordered to be spread upon the minutes. 

Mr. George E. Baker offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society are due to the gentlemen who have 


acted as ushers with so much efficiency and punctuality since the dedication 
of the church. 


The resolution was warmly seconded by Mr. Justice Miller, Col. J. H. Bax- 
ter, and others, and adopted unanimously by a rising vote. 

Dr. Wallace said his statement as Treasurer showed a balance due him of 
26.42, which amount he desired to contribute to the church, in order that 
. the Society might enter upon the work of the new year with no balance against 
it upon his books. The donation was accepted with thanks. 


' On motion, the meeting adjourned. 
W. P. DUNWOODY, 


Secretary. 


AU Souls’ Church, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ANNUAL REPORTS — 


Or 


The Minister, the Chairman of the Board of Trustees, the Treasurer, 
the Superintendent of the Sunday-School, the President 
of the Parish Union, the Secretary of the Parish 
Sewing-Society, President of the Indus- 
trial School, and the Secretary of 


the Industrial School, 


For the Year 1879-’80O. 


WASHINGTON, D, C. 
Gipson BrovHers, PRINTERS. 
1880. 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, 
Washington, DB. 6. 


Turspay, March 30, 1880. 

The annual-report meeting was held in: the Chapel 
at 8 P.M. The meeting was called in order by Mr. 
H. A. Willard, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
On motion, Mr. George B. Clark was elected Chairman 
of the meeting, Mr. W. P. Dunwoody, Secretary of the 
Society, acting as Secretary. 

Mr. Clark, on taking the chair, stated the object of 
the meeting, in accordance with the Constitution, to be 
to receive the reports from the several Departments of the 
Church. The following reports were read: 


aks Report of the Pastor, by the Pastor. 

Board ‘of Trustees, by Mr. H. A. Willard, Ch’n. 
as “Treasurer, by Dr. W. F. Wallace, Treasurer. 

i fe Sunday-School, by Mr. W. P. Dunwoody, Supt. 

‘ Parish Union, by the Pastor. 
“« Sewing Society, by Mrs. H. B. Bennett, Sec’y. 
e *« Mission Sewing-School, by Mrs. Col. J. H. 
Baxter. 


SESE SH CoO: 


On motion, the several reports were accepted. 

On motion, the report of the Treasurer was referred 
to a committee consisting of W. Scott Smith, Mr. B. 
R. Green, and Mr. J. B. T. Tupper, to examine and 
audit the account, and report at the annual business 
meeting on Tuesday evening, April 6th. 

On motion of Mr. Willard, the several reports were 
referred to the Committee on Publication, with in- 
structions to publish the same. 

There being no further business, the meeting ad- 


journed to Pacsdor evening, April 6th, at 8 P. M. 
Vy cask. DUNWOODY, 


Secretary. 
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MINISTER'S REPORT. 


_In presenting my third report as your minister, it is with sincere pleasure 
that I recall the record of the life of the church for the year just closed. 
What I said at our last annual meeting, about the unusual prosperity we then 
enjoyed, I could now repeat with increased emphasis. Not only has there 
been through the past year a specially marked success among us in what per- 
tains to the outward or business welfare of our Society, but better than this, 
as I have reason to know, the cause of Christianity, as we interpret it, has 
made a real advance in this community. Our church has not only become a 
centre of popular interest, but our faith is receiving a degree of attention and 
approval greater than has ever before been given it here, and it needs no 
prophet’s prescience for me to say that Unitarian Christianity at the National 
Capital, if it shall but have the devoted loyalty of those who now profess ad- 
herence to it, has before it a most beneficent and widely extended influence. 
Washington is not a community shut up within itself. It has vital relations 
with the whole country. The forces at work within it are, to a greater or less 
degree, felt throughout the country. <A truly prosperous Unitarian Church 
here, prosperous particularly as a faithful exponent of liberal Christian 
principles, can do much, therefore, to make these principles a power for good 
all over the nation. Our success thus largely aids the advancement of the 
cause for which thousands, far away, are giving their solicitude and labor. 
We are organized for the upholding of the rights of the reason in solving the 
momentous problems of the soul; we profess to find in Christianity a faith in 
God and man large enough to include all the truth which science and phil- 
osophy discover; we claim, too, to recognize in this faith a religious consci- 
ousness and a law of life more full of inspiration and hope than has been dis- 
covered by any other body of worshipers bearing Christ’s name. 

It is with profound gratitude, then, that I see these principles gaining large 
recognition here, for through our local prosperity I am sure our cause will 
prosper far beyond our immediate fellowship. 

For my work as pastor I have but little to report that differs from what I 
presented to you last year. A special difference between my pulpit work last 
year and this has arisen from the fact that the congregations at our vesper 
services having the present year become so large, I felt that the great oppor- 
tunity for presenting explicit statements of our faith to those who might not 
otherwise have an opportunity for hearing them ought not to pass unused. 
So, while I accepted the pastorate of the church three years ago with the un- 
derstanding that I should prepare but one sermon a week in your service, I 
have, since last fall, made the preparation of a second sermon each week the 
rule instead of the exception, as had been the fact before. In the office of 
pastoral visitation I have but little to report, except that I have tried to visit 
those who have expressed a desire to see me at their homes, especially the 
aged, the sick, and the afflicted, and those who have the present year associ- 
ated themselves with the parish, as far as their names have been made known 
tome. For intercourse with the rest of the parish I have looked to the visits 
which persons may make to me, and, as I gave notice last year, to our social 
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and other gatherings. The numerous engagements of various kinds which 
have come upon me with the increase of the parish have prevented my going 
about from house to house as often as was possible some time ago. I ask 
again, as I asked last year, your aid and indulgence in this matter. As it is, 
I have made between four hundred and five hundred pastoral calls. 

During the year I have united two couples in marriage, have administered 
the rite of baptism to eleven persons, and of confirmation to five; and 
eleven deaths have occurred in our families. By the decease of Com. Isaiah 
Hanscom there has been taken‘Trom the church one of its most zealous officers. 
Com. Hanscom was a genial companion, an earnest friend of the church, 
liberal in its support, and devoted to its welfare from the laying of its corner- 
stone until his death. I recall with pleasure the interest he expressed in the 
welfare of the church he so much loved, almost the last time I-saw him and 
just before he was taken from us. It was only when it became physically 
impossible for him to reach the church that his place in the congregation was 
vacant; and, now that he is gone, he will be sadly missed by those who knew 
him. 

In the general record of the history of the parish, there is not much for 
me to notice as of exceptional interest. The year has been in the main 
uneventful. A series of discourses upon ‘‘ Religion and Life,” by ministers 
from other churches of our own faith, similar to the course given a year ago 
upon ‘‘ Unitarian Affirmations,” is, perhaps, the chief event to be remembered. 
Our tract distribution has continued, and has become a well-appointed agency 
for sending our good word to the world. I received a letter some time ago 
from alittle place among the mountains of Tennessee, from a gentleman there 
who in some way has heard of us and met with our literature, and who wished to 
know if, from that distance, he could not join our church, and so feel himself 
in vital fellowship with us. Other letters from abroad: have made it further 
evident that our name and influence are carrying good cheer and faith to re- 
gions where the word Unitarianism has never before been heard, except as 
one of reproach. 

So far as the various departments of the church are concerned I shall not 
anticipate what their officers will present to you. They are in good condition 
and doing excellent work. Of course none is what it should be, and all can 
be made better. But this I may say, that the officers and committees of our 
departments are entitled to our thanks for the devotion they haye shown to 
the duties to which they have been called. Especially would I mention the 
ushers of the church, for the laborious, difficult, and many times delicate office 
they have to perform. 

We take leave, then, of another year of our church life, which for the past 
three years has steadily grown in prosperity, both material and spiritual; and 
now, as a new year opens before you, it.is my earnest prayer that you will so 
devote yourselves to the work you are set to do, not only for this city but for 
this country as well, that the past shall be only a promise of the richer and 
more successful future. 

Respectfully submitted, CLAY MacCAULEY, 
Minister. 
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REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES. 


In the last report of the Trustees there was shown a balance due the 
Chairman’ for money advanced on account of building fund, $969.26. 
Since that date there has been realized from subscriptions and from excess 
of money received from rental of old church, above the interest paid on 
note of $18,000, a sum nearly sufficient to liquidate this indebtedness. 
There was also due on the organ $900, and;through the exertions of the 
ladies of the sewing-society that debt has been reduced to Jy by the 
proceeds of a fair held under their auspices. 

While the Trustees are not able to report the consummation of the sale of 
the old church property, but in view of the fact that the Commissioners of 
the District, in their estimates to Congress, have asked for the amount re- 
quired to purchase, in accordance with the terms of their lease, we have 
every reason to think that within a few months the sale will be made and 
the Trustees of this church able to liquidate their note of $18,000, borrowed 
on the old church property, by which the Society was enabled to complete 
the new and beautiful edifice in which we now worship. 

By resolution of the Board, the Pastor of this Society was requested to 
arrange with the A. U. A. for a second series of discourses by eminent 
divines of the denomination. A series of seven were delivered during the 
winter, which were listened to by large and attentive audiences, and there 
is every reason to believe that much good was accomplished in the strength- 
ening of the cause of liberal Christianity in this community. 

By an arrangement of the A. U. A., this Society bore one-half of the ex- 
pense, amounting to $249. 

The Trustees take much pleasure in directing attention to the success 
which has crowned their efforts during the past year in strengthening the 
Society. Not only has there been a marked and gratifying increase in the 
number of pews under rental, but the Sunday collections have more than rea- 
lized their expectations. The report of the Treasurer shows that the receipts 
during the year have never been equalled in the history of this Society, 
and that, with judicious management of the business affairs and a realiza- 
tion of their hope in regard to the sale of the old church, another year will 
find a good surplus in the treasury. 

Heretofore, the practice has been for the Treasurer to submit a report, 
beginning with the Ist of March and ending on the last day of February of 
the succeeding year. It has been found that the making up the accounts 
of the church in the middle of the church quarter was attended not only 
with difficulty, but calculated to create an erroneous impression as to the 
condition of the church finances. With a view to simplify matters and 
correctly represent the actual condition of the treasury, the Trustees this 
year directed the Treasurer to make up his report so as to show the finan- 
cial affairs of the church from March 1st, 1879, to March 31st, 1880, which 
is the end of a church quarter. The report for this year, therefore, covers 
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thirteen months; but in future it will begin with and end with the church 
quarter. 

‘It is with heartfelt sorrow that I refer to the death of Commodore Isaiah 
Hanscom, which occurred on the 5th of March. By his death this church 
loses one of its best and most efficient members and an honored Trustee. 

The memory of this good man will be indeed cherished, not only by those 
who loved him most and knew him best, but by all who have felt the in- 
fluence of his generous and self-sacrificing works. He was ever ready to 
aid with a liberal hand in every charitable work, and especially all mat- 
ters pertaining to the church. To him more than any one else are we in- 
debted for our beautiful organ and the arrangement of our church music, 
and I trust the day is not far distant when an appropriate tablet will be 
erected in this church to the memory of our lamented and beloved friend. 

Respectfully submitted. 
H. A. WILLARD, 
Chairman, Board Trustees, All Souls’ Church. 


TREASURER’S CONDENSED STATEMENT OF MONEYS RECEIVED 


AND EXPENDED, 1879 ANT) 1880. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


In submitting my report of the operations of the Sunday-school for 
another year, it is gratifying to be able to state that the interest in the 
school, on the part of both officers and teachers, has continued unabated 
throughout the year, and that the year which has just closed finds the 
school sharing in the prosperity which has attended the Society generally, 
and in more flourishing condition as to numbers than ever before. 


In my last report the number of scholars upon the roll was stated as.... 93 


ACCMILLeduCMEIN St DespashsyCal nectar een-cerscodhccsaskone teen emmancaeteeetiet cence 28 
Motalenum Hers OLmsChOlAarsyaseoccaee: were edses eee eee eee eee ees 121 
INumberofsteachers:on) the rolls: ss... cvsccesceetecs eee ces oes ence tenons 13 
(OyitOS Th gedae endessedarscnc cOgeRC RE ROM ACNE ERS nnn ane es ae Pe eNO eon ree 3 
‘Potalimutmbertin the school scsat sed eee eas ee ete 137 


The above statement cannot fail to be a source of great pleasure to the 
entire congregation, and especially so to those who are unable to participate 
in this branch of the church work. 

I am glad to be able to state, also, that the average attendance has been 
encouragingly large. 

I feel that too much credit cannot be given to the teachers for their earn- 
est and hearty co-operation in the work, and for the constant and increas- 
ing interest they have taken in the school. To this is to be attributed the 
large average attendance in each of the classes. 

During the past year greater attention has also been given to the social 
wants of the children, and regular monthly entertainments have been pro- 
vided for them. These have been looked forward to with great pleasure 
by the children, and have also been enjoyed by the members of the congre- 
gation who, from time to time, have attended them. 

In my last report I called attention to the importance of organizing adult 
classes for Bible study in connection with the school. 

One such class has since been organized, and is now engaged in a course 
of study of the Bible. 

I desire to call special attention to this branch of the Sunday-school work, 
and to express the earnest hope that, during the coming year, many of the 
members of the congregation will be found connecting themselves with this 
class. 

I have also to report the following, as the financial condition of the 
school: 


Cashronshandes penalasterePOUbscensccsncusectsvaresel savennveecs .deecnssetsnreties: $3 18 
Rec’d from Treasurer of the Church, collections, April 8, ’79...$58 17 
(QUA ATIRRY, TIBWIE) ccebocntog canecnoe doconson cuatro usbrHGH Eso vecBGOnSAG asso ee 50 28 

108 40 
Received from Sunday-school collections.........::0..:seeseeeeeseeesece tees 22 77 
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EXPENDITURES. 
Paid Top: Master cards: :18%9sseccsossecSeccocee sek ceaesesan sence $6 92 
Stn ay-schoolemapucssscccescrecsenconestemtse cer tesencscead . 12 00 
) punday-school entertainment acer ae desce scceeneeeence mae 5 31 
CO ABOOKS™: We NILSUN OAV nse ceeecteregetce een deere deer saeee ees 18 12 
‘« Bal. due on account of picnic excursion, being excess 
Of COstieXCUTslOMlOVEr TECEIPtSressn were eerwcessasnesscae 9 80 
“* subscription to Day Spring, 1879 and 1880............ ..... 13 75 
‘« Library cards and books, class and lesson books, Christ- 
MAS MUSIC WANG POSUAP OC ..sasseescenaceessoammeen eee 11 53 
SM OHTMSEMASHTESLIVAL Siiterr se ce seoust dataset hearer ms etee canon teen 37 65 
j RBISStEL CALCS yl SOU raseersmctes seas o idaelse Sere eble salsa ees eta . 7 84 
Spee OMATUUY Nrsessecnle cdc es ouoes tn aeelteenoeascrestancd Semeeae ees el OO 
123 92 
Balancevon than desert. cou. cauctesoeheaspue tena ameehe saan te . $10 48 


In closing my report, I desire to impress upon the congregation, more 
strongly, if possible, than heretofore, the importance of the Sunday-school 
in its relations to the future prosperity of the church. Notwithstanding 
the steady increase in the number connected with the school, I am satisfied 
there are still many of our children who either attend other schools or 
attend none. This subject deserves the most earnest and thoughtful con- 
sideration on the part of all who are interested in the welfare of our Society 
and the truth for which it stands. Let us hope that the year upon which 
we are entering will be more prosperous than that which has just closed, 
and that in rendering the next annual report it may be said that not only 
all the young people of the congregation are connected with the school, but 
that its benefits have been extended to many who are now without Sunday- 
school privileges. The field is large. Let us cause our light to shine, and 
as we get good, share it with others. 

Respectfully submitted. W. P. DUNWOODY, 
Superintendent. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE PARISH 
UNION. 


The Parish Union during the past, its second, year, has carried on its 
distinctive work, without much variation from the course it pursued 
through the first year of its existence. 

The series of special social receptions its committees have in charge has 
thus far been successfully conducted. The Committee on Music, under 
direction of Mr. W. A. Widney, with the co-operation of our accomplished 
choir, inaugurated the receptions last fall, and, as all who were present re- 
member, most pleasantly. After an interval of a few weeks there followed 
the reception given by the Literature Committee, under Mrs. Enoch Tot- 
ten’s superintendence. The interest of the evening gathered about the 
reading, by Mr. F. H. Howe, of the experiences recorded by Paymaster 
G. H. Read, as a castaway from the U. 8. steamer Saginaw, wrecked on a 
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small coral reef in the Pacific Ocean some yearsago. Next came the esthetic 
entertainment to be provided by the Committee on Art. For this, Mrs. 
MacCauley (chairman) was peculiarly fortunate in procuring the freely-given 
services of Rev. A. M. Knapp, of Cambridge, Mass., who interested and 
charmed us for an hour with an illustrated lecture on the ‘‘ Imitative and 
Conventional in Art.” The Dramatic Committee (Mr. Gisburne, chairman) 
took charge of the next social evening, and furnished its guests with a feast 
of good things. Mr. Murdock’s essay on Shakspere was strikingly sug- 
gestive and instructive. We had a variety of excellent recitations by Miss 
Hopperton, Messrs. Clarke, Tweedale, and Underwood. Delightful vocal 
music was contributed to the pleasure of the evening by the Misses Cluss 
and Lucas. The Committee on Science, under Mr. Goodfellow’s direction, 
has its reception yet to give. These gatherings have been well attended, 
and have all been pleasant and profitable episodes in the year’s church 
work. I would here especially acknowledge the indebtedness we are under 
to the Committee on Hospitality, of which Mr. H. B. Bennett is chairman, 
for the excellent care it has taken of the refreshment table furnished for the 
guests of the Union, and for the generous contributions made to this table 
from time to time by members of our congregation. 

The Floral Committee, it should be remembered, is the source whence 
have come the beautiful and varied contributions of flowers which have 
each Sunday graced the church. I particularly recall, besides the Whit- 
sunday floral- display, the effective decoration of the church for the last ° 
Christmas services, made under unexpected and great difficulties by Mrs. 
Deering, the chairman, assisted by Mr. H. A. Willard and others. As part 
of the work of the Floral Committee, I here also bring to your recollection 
the unique and attractive display of flowers, fruits, vegetables, &c., last 
Thanksgiving-Day at our ‘‘ Harvest Home” celebration. The generosity of 
many friends of the church, the industry and taste of Mrs. Deering and the 
Committee on Decorations, and the zeal and energy of Mr. H. K. Willard, 
who gave much time to preparations for the event, made the festival a great 
success. This large collection of good things savas distributed among the 
worthy poor of the city, and the flowers went to brighten the rooms of 
those prevented by sickness from being with us. 

The Publication and Library Committee continues its invaluable work. 
The report of its chairman, Mr. W. Scott Smith, I here insert: 

Attention was directed in the report of the Committee on Publication 
and the Library, submitted last year, to the demand for doctrinal tracts on 
the part of persons with little or no knowledge of the Unitarian faith. In 
submitting this, my second annual report, I again wish to direct attention 
to this matter.. The Committee, during the year just closed, has endeavored 
to supply the demand for information regarding our belief, and, to this 
end, caused to be placed in the church vestibule, each Sunday, a good sup- 
ply of the tracts publisbed by the American Unitarian Association. These 
have been eagerly sought after, and, from personal observation, I am con- 
vinced that they have been an important element in obliterating the false 
impression existing in so many minds regarding the liberal Christian doc- 
pa pa and in disseminating a true knowledge of the faith which we seek to 
extend, 
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These tracts have been taken in large numbers by young people brought 
up in orthodox churches, and taught to believe that they must shun a 
liberal church. In many cases, brought to my knowledge, these tracts 
have played an important part in shaking the belief of persons who have 
never seen the inside of our church nor heard our doctrines promulgated 
from the pulpit. Very many of these tracts have been taken for transmis- 
sion to distant sections of the country, and there is every reason to believe 
that the seed thus sown will, in due time, bring forth fruit. 

In all, upwards of seven thousand of these tracts have been thus dis- 
tributed during the year, and if the demand continues as active during the 
year to come as for several weeks past, from eight to ten thousand will be 
required. 

Of Dr. James Freeman Clarke’s excellent sermon, ‘‘ Why am I a Unita- 
rian?” about one thousand have been distributed, and several hundred 
more would have heen had not the supply become exhausted. 

The tracts ‘‘ What do Unitarians believe?” ‘‘ Unitarian Principles and 
Doctrines,” and the ‘‘ New Hampshire Statement of Belief,” have also been 
largely called for, nearly one thousand of each having been distributed. 

he American Unitarian Association has responded cheerfully to all 
calls for tracts, sending them freely and paying the expressage. The Com- 
mittee feels that the Society of the Church owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Association for their liberality in this matter, which should manifest itself 
by a large increase in the amount of money contributed each year to the 
Association. 

The Committee has not since the last report published any sermons nor 
incurred any expense. In the former report attention was called to the fact 
that the Committee was authorized to raise a special fund to be used in the 
publication of sermons and the dissemination of liberal Christian publica- 
tions in this section of the country, and the hope was then expressed that 
before another year such a fund might be raised. It is therefore with pe- 
culiar pleasure that I announce the successful consummation of this object. 
Early last fall steps were taken to arrange for a course of popular lectures 
in the Church, the proceeds of which to be set apart as a special publi- 
cation fund. After considerable correspondence, arrangements for a course 
of three lectures by Dr. Bellows, Robert Colyer, and James Freeman Clarke 
were completed and carried out. While the amount realized did not come 
up to the expectations, yet it is sufficient to enable the committee to carry 
into execution its plans. The total gross receipt from the lectures 
amounted to $424.75, and, the expenses to $231.75, leaving a balance of 
$193 as the net proceeds. This amount may be further increased a few 
dollars by return from tickets taken but not paid for. 

The number of books deposited in the box in the vestibule of the church 
to receive donations of reading matter for the hospitals has been as fol- 
lows: Bound volumes, 15; magazines and paper novels, 55; and one pack- 
age of Appleton’s Journal; there was also donated two boxes of children’s 
blocks; which is considerably less than the previous year. Of the books 
and reading matter now on hand a large part will be distributed during the 
next few weeks. In conclusion, the Committee expresses the hope that the 
members of the Society will continue their contributions on a more liberal 
scale, so that a better showing can be made next year. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

W. SCOTT SMITH, Chairman. 


The Committee on Hospitality, on hospitable thoughts intent, still wel- 
comes and does all in its power to accommodate the crowds who have 
sought our church from Sunday to Sunday through the winter. This is 
not the easiest task in the world, but the task is accomplished so well, that 
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all friends of the church are under much obligation to the persons SUES 
ing the Committee. 

The event of chief interest in the history of the Union during the year 
was, perhaps, the course of lectures upon the Philosophy of Art, given un- 
der our auspices, by the Rev. A. M. Knapp. The course was not intended 
to be one of financial profit to us. Our aim was to aid Mr. Knapp in 
bringing his matured and finished thought before our people for their own 
higher culture. That Mr. Knapp’s effort was appreciated was evident from 
the refined and intelligent audiences which gathered to hear him, and from 
the numerous complimentary remarks his hearers have made. 

One general meeting of the Union has been held, and four meetings of 
the Board of Management during the year. The report of the Treasurer, 
which I append, shows the condition of our treasury: 


Cashvon hand atdast report, aprils6,1879e emer cece aoeeneree $82 22 
Receiptsarom) members!durins past year... .220-, .: ss. ae eee 21 00 

$103 

EXPENDITURES. 
HORMASCORATL ONS, il OWENS ISIC Iecccsiieiiesece tegola cer nen ca Aletion ssn cecte ne naeaer ee $30 00 
Refreshments at reception............ Mian Meta ates ne aien tee a ence ene ee 35 76 
Printing Nir VWalw onthys Sermon hasan atuboasens. sterec:iserel aucune cesenoee 16 75 
Cashvonshandwilarch= 29 B80 teranccasietaneiies cous snes tse onl ea eehee ta eete 20 71 
$103 22 
GHO. E. BAKER, 
Treasurer. 


Before closing this report, I wish to say that the Parish Union has proven 
itself so useful a department of our church that it should have a much 
larger membership than it has yet gained. The one-dollar membership fee 
should be multiplied many times, for this furnishes the foundation upon 
which we must build our necessary literary and social work. 

CLAY MacCAULEY, 
President. 


REPORT OF THE PARISH SEWING-SOCIETY. : 


As Secretary and Treasurer of the Parish Sewing-Society, I respectfully 
submit the following report: 

This Society has twenty-three members; was reorganized the first Wed- 
nesday in October last, and disbanded on the 3d inst. 

Its work has been the preparation of articles for a sale’or fair, and 
making articles from the materials purchased with the funds obtained from 
the Thanksgiving collection for the poor. 

Twenty-seven garments have been distributed to the poor. 

It is earnestly hoped that a larger number of ladies will be interested and 
assist in this worthy charity during the ensuing year. 

The receipts and disbursements of the past year have been as follows: 
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RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand from last JYOAT seseseeerseererersencnesetscsesseeeteneeceerse eee: $25 21 
Received from last Vear’s Guess. <.ciac.tere na, cossenoce cbs «sete tieeee en ate 5 30 
THEeMbErship ECS? s..ccs. .ekecaniacesseueecd tcc eect cals 11 50 
ot oc) non-atten dance Leese. ac-t2esdennsces to eee tease nse 5 60 
hi oC eS Strawberry, Destival in -.caseusencdicaenuesessntensnemeendaeeei 60 00 
uf CO Oh urchs Malte wea chee acon, cuenta emcee ete 826 23 
ss iS residuesof collection for poor. esac ees 75 
ns ter" Gale OL ATtICLES ik sic hvesse actaeontcece sn aeest eae ane penee aaa: 8 08 
Total TeCelptSinn.. coccccnee aetna ec ete eR eaeer $442 67 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
‘Paid Gibson & Bros= (for primtin o1Gards) seesemesce see ceeeree er estanseee wees $2 25 
iManforarticles: fOrsHainy..cn..pcscesdoccamemneeet ee eats Coe o eee meget ec aner ne 49 80 
“* toward organ debt............ P Ric tduiale toe epee Senet seca eee 60 00 
oy ss alg RL Antler etnies udecmcaceda nose Gn deaioon saocnoeneeor 325 00 
See LOM ChHATCADl es PULP OSES .cssterta-nutssechneeets acer eee ee nce nC mene eects 4 50 
Totaledisbursement,>..n.....00. s+ ee eee nee PAA 
Leaving a balance of $1.12. 
MARY L. BENNETT, 
March 30, 1880. Seeretury and Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


As many of the members of the Society are probably unaware of the ex- 
istence of this school, its aim and method, it would, perhaps, be proper 
to state that it was opened in Georgetown in 1875, under the direction of 
Rev. Russell N. Bellows, and conducted on the same plan as the Industrial 
School connected with All Souls’ Church, New York, only, of course, on a 
much smaller scale. Since this church was completed, the school has held 
its meeting in the chapel Saturday mornings, from the lst of November 
until Easter, when we close for the season. 

The object of this school is the instruction of poor children in fitting and 
sewing garments, to which, when finished, they are entitled. The children 
attending belong to no one sect, any poor, destitute child being welcome, 
and if ragged or insufficient)y clad, the child is at once made comfortable 
from the packages of cast-off clothing donated for that purpose by charit- 
able ladies of this Society. In some cases, also, the families to which these 
children belong, if destitute, have been properly clothed and relieved from 
want, and thus assisted through the winter months. 

The school opened. November 1, with five pupils, and closed March 27 
with fifty-seven. One hundred and twenty-seven garments have been 
made, seventeen of which were dresses, some of the children clothing 
themselves throughout by their own industry. At Christmas time the 
children were made happy with the Christmas-tree from the Sunday-school, 
which was kindly left standing for their benefit, and each member of the 
school received a present. 

At the close of the session prizes were distributed and ice-cream and cake 
served. Much credit is due to the teachers for their patience and faithful 
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attendance, and to them the school is indebted for what success it has 
achieved. 

Donations of money, clothing, calico, and material, canton flannel, toys, 
books, &c., and candy at Christmas time, from the following-named ladies, 
are gratefully acknowledged: Miss Mildred Wendell, Misses Weston, Mrs. 
Cutter, Mrs. Metzerott, Mrs. Willard, Mrs. Smithe, Mrs. Tupper, the Misses 
Pelouze, Mrs. R. B. Clark, and the children of the Sunday-school. 

Mrs. J. H. BAXTER, President. 


TREASURER’S REPORT OF THE MISSION SEWING- 
SCHOOL FOR 1879 anp 1880. 


I have to report the amount of cash on hand at my last annual 
TepOLrieed= FOP Tosi A CHOC BREE coer AL COBO SORE ROM nora teen monaco ane $1 44 


$36 30 
Amount expended for sewing materials, prizes, and refreshments, $36 30 


Mrs. J. E. THOMPSON, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 
a 


APRIL 6, 1880. 


The annual business meeting was held in the Chapel at 8 P. M. Mr. Geo. 
B. Clarke in the chair, and Mr. Dunwoody secretary. 

The minutes of the report-meeting were read and approved. 

The committee appointed to examine and audit the accounts of the 
Treasurer reported that they had performed that duty, and found the state- 
ment of the Treasurer correct. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of three Trustees to take the 
place of Mr. H. A. Willard, Mr. Geo. B. Clarke, and Mr. W. P. Dunwoody, 
whose term of office had expired. 

The election resulted as follows: Mr. H. A. Willard, Col. J. H. Baxter, 
and Mr. W. C. Murdock. 

The next business in order being the election of Secretary, Mr. W. P. 
Dunwoody was nominated, and, on motion, the Chairman was directed to 
cast the ballot of the Society for Mr. Dunwoody, and he was declared duly 
elected Secretary for the ensuing year. 

Dr. W. F. Wallace was then elected Treasurer for one year, the Chair- 
man being, on motion, directed to cast the ballot of the Society in his favor. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of a Trustee for one year, in 
place of, Commodore Isaiah Hanscom, deceased. Mr. Wm. E. Chandler 
was nominated and elected. 
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The following amendment, proposed by Mr. Dunwoody at the report- 

meeting, was then brought before the meeting: 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

‘““The Board of Trustees shall have power to fil) any vacancy that may 
occur in their number in the interim between the annual meetings of the 
Society, and any Trustee so elected shall hold his office until the next 
annual business meeting of the Society.” 

The vote was taken by ballot, and the tellers reported: Votes cast, 12914 
for the amendment; necessary to the adoption of the amendment, 110 votes. 
The Chairman thereupon declared the amendment adopted. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 

W. P. DUNWOODY, 
Secretary. 


The present Board of Trustees consists of the following-named gentlemen: 


Justice SAMUEL F. MILLER, - - 1881 
PAYMASTER-GPNERAL GEORGE F. CUTTER, US - 1881 
Hon. WILLIAM E. CHANDLER, - , e - 1881 
Coun. JOHN CASSELS, - : = . - : - 1882 
W. SCOTT SMITH, - - - - : - - - 1882 
Dr. W. F. WALLACE, - : : - : - : 1882 
H. A. WILLARD, : s - : - - - 1883 
Con. J. Ha BAXTER. UsS.44. 2 = = : = - - 18838 
W.C. MURDOCK, - - - - - - - - 1883 
Secretary, 


W. P. DUNWOODY. 


Treasurer, 
Dr. W. F. WALLACE, 104 Inpiana AVENUE, 


1780. 1880. 


Gilliam Zlevy Channing. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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SIBSON BROS. PRS 


dal ALINE INTE IN (C 


10S. f Tune: White, p. 369. 
Eternal Being! Source of all, and Lord! 


Humbly we bow beneath thy sovereign sway ; 
Both joy and woe at thy resistless word, 


Brighten and cloud each creature’s fleeting day. 


But not to us, O God, is now this faith 
Fraught with the doubt and fear our fathers saw ; 
We follow one who, from thy Spirit’s breath, 


Caught the glad message,’ Love works through > Law!” 


He, like thy Christ, thy name, the Father, found ; 
Be, like thy Christ, in man thy child discerned ; 
Wide as the world, he saw thy Grace abound ; 


Saw, and to men with eager spirit turned. 


Prophet of Grace, of human dignity ; 
Truth’s bold evangel; foe to every wrong ; 
Brave by thy might to set the bondman free ; 


Girt with a power to make the freeman strong ! 


Father, may we, with like devoted zeal, 
Live for the faith that Law Divine is just; 
Strive for the life that aims at human weal ; 


Hasten Christ’s day of perfect love and trust. 


Cray MacCautey. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION: 
The New Solution of the Charity Problem. 


DISCOURSE BY CLAY MAcCAULEY, 


Or UNITY CHURCH, ST. PAUL. 
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What is called a “Charity Organization Society,” was formed 
in this city last week. The need for a yet more intelligent 
appreciation, on the part of the public, of the purposes and 
methods of this society, leads me to talk about it this morning. 


CHARITY A PROBLEM. 


This society is the result of the latest and the most widely 
accepted effort made to solve that great perplexity accom- 
panying civilization, particularly modern civilization, which I 
will name the charity problem. I think you will agree with 
me that charity is a problem. There is scarcely a thoughtful 
person now who does not acknowledge that it has become this. 

Once it was fancied that all was known about it, that need be 
known. The evils of poverty, and of helplessness ‘associated 


with poverty, were before all. The necessity to do away, 


with the evils was felt. The sentiment of humanity, and the 
teachings of religion, would not allow the poor to perish in 
their poverty, or suffering to go unrelieved. All that had to be 
done, it was imagined, was to feed the hungry, to clothe the 
naked, to care for the helpless sick, to shelter the homeless. 
In those times, therefore, charity presented no problem at all. 
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The question seemed easy of answer. Evil and remedy were 

equally apparent. The rich must give to the poor, the strong 

must bear the burdens of the weak;—that was the whole of it. 

Until comparatively recent years, men did not think, or at least 
‘did not act, beyond this. 


THE OLD CHARITY A FAILURE. , 


But I need hardly tell you, that charity at length was proven 
to be a much more difficult matter to manage than had been 
imagined. It, in fact, became evident that, as men had been 
induced to show it, it failed to accomplish the end aimed at. 
The accepted remedy would not cure. On the contrary, the 
more it was applied, the worse the evils grew. I will not offer 
statistics, or review modern history, to prove my assertion. 
But in recent times, such assertions as the following have 
become more and more frequent in economic writings. Samuel 
Smiles says: “England is celebrated for its charities. M. 
Guizot declares that there is nothing which so fills the mind of 
the stranger with amazement, as the noble, free gift monuments 
raised on every hand for the relief of multiform suffering.” 
“But,” continues Mr. Smiles, ‘that charity produces unmixed 
good is very much questioned. If charity could help or 
elevate the poor, London would now be the happiest city in the 
world, for about £3,000,000 of money are spent on charity, and 
about one in every three of the London population is relieved 
by charitable institutions. Yet the distress, notwithstanding 
all the money spent upon it, goes on increasing. May not the 
money spent in charity create the distress it relieves, besides 
creating other distress which it fails to relieve? Who will be 
frugal and provident when charity offers all that frugality and 
providence can confer? Does not the gift of the advantages, 
comforts and rewards of industry, without the necessity of 
laboring for them, tend to sap the very foundations of energy 
and self reliance? The mere giving of money will never do the 
work of philanthrophy.” ‘Public charities,” said Lord Lytton, 
“are too often merely a bonus to public indolence and vice. 
What a dark lesson of the fallacy of human wisdom does this 
knowledge strike into the heart! Whata waste of the materials 
of kindly sympathies!” 


And these assertions but hint at a formidable array of facts 
which has been becoming more and more manifest in modern 
times. Everywhere, for some reason, the greater the old prac- 
tice of charity has been, the greater has been the demand for 
it. The more elaborate the charity machinery of the christian 
world, the heavier has been the tax upon it. Charity, as until 
recently followed, has been accompanied by an increase of the 
very evils it aims to destroy. 
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RELATION OF POVERTY TO MODERN CIVILIZATION. 


Of course I would not charge old time charity with the whole 
responsibility for the increase of these evils. Poverty, as a 
social evil, seems to be involved in a peculiar manner in 
modern civilization. In a savage state of society there is no 
attention drawn to it, for, as a rule, all savages are poor alike. 
In a servile society, or under feudalism, the sufferings of pov-- 
erty are but little felt, because masses of men are then at the 
_ disposal of a few, and it is to the interest of the master that he 

keep his slaves or serfs at work, and that he keep them in 
good condition to work. It is under what we call modern 
civilization that the distress of poverty shows itself and in- 
creases. In that movement of society where men become 
responsible, each for his own welfare; where the race of life is 
almost wholly to the strong; where the survival of the fittest is 
the unembarrassed principle of success; in such movement is 
it that many are left behind, that many sink and go under in 
the struggle, that over against social prosperity, the shadow of 
social misery and ruin falls. 

Curious as it may seem, it is yet the fact that where civiliza- 
tion has reached its highest development, certainly up to this 
level in human progress, social degradation, poverty and social 
distress also have reached their most wide-spread and most 
disastrous prevalence. The characteristics of modern civiliza- 

‘tion, as well as the old time method of charity, therefore, must 
be considered in seeking a radical explanation of social suffer- 
ing, and in devising ways for getting rid of it. 

It is evident then, as I said, that society is dealing with no 
simple matter, in its effort to manage social distress. Charity 


has become a problem, and one of the most serious of prob- 
lems. Modern life has cast aboutit conditions, which savageism 
and feudalism scarcely touched. I do not therefore charge the: 
old practice of charity with the existence of poverty and of 
social misery. What I wish to make clear is this, that, given a 
state of society in which these evils are increasing, charity as it. 
has come to us from the past, not only fails to remove or even, 
to diminish them, but on the contrary, hastens the increase of 
the very miseries it would destroy. 


THE PECULIARITIES OF CIVILIZATION TO BE CONSIDERED WITH 
THE CHARITY PROBLEM. 


What then can be done about it? How shall the problem be: 
solved? Certainly it would be worse than foolish for the 
benevolent sentiment of the world to continue serving the old 
principle of giving, of relieving, of bestowing freely, of seeking 
only to do away with the present distress. True benevolence 
would not do this. There is no kindness in feeding hunger 
which grows by what it feeds on. However trying then to the 
generous and sympathetic it may be, the one thing to do in 
view of unavoidable facts, is carefully to consider all the ele- 
ments involved in the problem, and, at whatever cost of 
traditional or natural sentiment, to obey as they direct. And 
this is just what some wise philanthropists of recent times have 
been seeking to do. Back of charity need lie the peculiarities 
of modern civilization, and some have not been slow to discover 
that any charity which is to be at all helpful, must work along 
with, in harmony with, and not in opposition to, these pecu- 
liarities. What is above all things true of modern life, is per- 
sonal freedom and consequent personal responsibility. In 
popular slang, things have come to such a pass that “every 
man is for himself, and the devil takes the hindmost.” The 
truth in this slang has always been true, but in particular is it 
true now. All men are free, all men have the race of life to 
run, each for himself, and all men are bdund to do, each his 
own part, to get to the front, or to keep along with the rest, or 
at most, not to fall wholly into the rear. Whether or not 
individualism has run mad under present civilization, is not. 


for me to discuss here. An answer to this question would 
not affect the solution of the problem we have before us, as it 
now.stands. Possibly individual men may have been getting 
too far ahead, in money and in power, for the good of the 
crowd, and possibly, the race has not been made easy enough 
for the multitude. Possibly since ultimately all must rejoice 
and suffer together, we ought to keep the strong at the front, 
and the weak at the rear of the human column, a little closer 
together. But that is neither here nor there, for present 
purposes. The fact we have to guide ourselves with, is that 
this age is the era of man’s individual freedom and individual 
responsibility, and that in these facts lies the principle by 
which any helpful charity must be governed. 


THE MAIN PRINCIPLE OF THE NEW CHARITY. 


Working with these facts in view, it has gradually become 
clearer to the wise, that while, of course, the wholly helpless must 
not be left to suffer or to perish, yet that no help should be given 
to the great number who are lagging behind, which does not 
aid them to help themselves, and beyond this, it has become 
apparent, that the wisest work of philanthrophy is to seek to 
prevent the need for any help at all. 


SUCCESS OF THE NEW PRINCIPLE IN, PRACTICE. 


It was with the perception of this principle that the new 
charity began. And as far as experience has shown, up to the 
present time, the practical: application of the principle has 
been the only approach to a successful solution of the great 
problem, that has yet been made. We have but to look at the 
records of numerous organizations formed under the prin- 
ciple to be convinced of what I say. To quote the words of 
the president of the Boston Associated Charities, ‘“The root 
idea of the old charity has been to help the poor, i. e., for us to 
help them, and it has failed.” “Gratuitous relief fosters thrift- 
lessness, indolence and blamable inefficiency, lessening self 
respect and self reliance. Aid a man so often or so unwisely 
as to sap his manhood, his self respect, his self reliance, and 
charity has left a curse where it came to bless.” “The root idea 
of the new charity is that the poor must help themselves, and 


learn to rely on themselves, and it succeeds.” And it does suc- 
ceed. Real success has been a marked feature ofemuch of the 
charity of late years. An English writer records, that numerous 
societies in his country “afford gratifying instances of the 
higher and more rational, as well as really more christian forms 
of charity;” that “these, instead of sapping the foundations of 
self reliance, are really and truly helping the people to help 
themselves, and are deserving of every approbation’ and en- 
couragement;” that “they tend to elevate the condition of the 
mass; that they are “embodiments of philanthrophy in its 
highest form, and are calculated to bear good fruit through all 
time.” And, in many parts of our own country, there are societies 
which to a greater or less degree have adopted the new prin- 
ciple, and are helping men only so far as help strengthens and 
leads them to rely upon themselves. The demands of modern 
civilization are becoming more and more recognized by the 
benevolent, and more and more they are beginning to learn 
that to these their benevolence must conform, if it would 
acccomplish its aim. 


ORGANIZATION DEMANDED. 


But what I have been saying serves only to lead me to my 
main object. <A great change, as I have said, has come over 
the methods of many of the benevolent at home and abroad. 
The old charity has been to a considerable extent replaced by 
what is called the new or scientific charity, and a marvelous 
succees has attended the change. Yet, in many directions the 
old charity is still the guiding law, and in other directions the 
new charity halts and is ineffective. A great need has remained 
to be met. It was evident that if the work is to be effectively 
done, the old charity must wholly cease, and everywhere the 
new charity must be centered in the best possible means for its 
activity. How this may be most wisely done has in recent 
years been thoughtfully and eagerly sought, and I am glad to 
say, I believe that now, so far as it is possible to solve the 
charity problem, under the peculiar conditions which shape 
modern civilization, the beginning of the solution has been 
found. * 
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CHARITY ORGANIZATION, AS THE SOLUTION OF 
THE PROBLEM. 


The principles and methods embodied in what is called 
“Charity Organization,” are the beginning of this solution. 
These principles and methods, which took practical shape 
first in London, fourteen years ago, and were found to meet 
the difficulties of the charity problem there, were reproduced 
in many of the English and Scotch cities, were transferred to 
this country seven years ago, have been incorporated in numer- 
ous communities in America, and last week found entrance 
into St. Paul, in the founding of the “Charity Organization 
Society.” And to your care, your sympathy and your co-oper- 
ation, I commend this new society as the best agency you can 
adopt in the presence of the forbidding evils which poverty and 
its accompaniments have produced among us. 

My chief object, however, is, as I said at the outset, to inducea 
more intelligent appreciation than you may have of the pur- 
poses and methods of this society. It is at work on a great 
problem. It has adopted principles under which I believe the 
real solution to the problem will be made, and as your aid, in 
common with that of all the philanthropic in the city is 
needed to carry its methods into operation, I wish that 
you may know clearly what*is intended to be done. 


THE PRINCIPLES. 


First, there are the principles. These are drawn from the 
one great principle, which as I have told you is necessitated 
by the characteristics of modern civilization. That great prin- 
ciple is, admitting that the wholly helpless are of course to be 
cared for, that no help is to be given to others except as it aids 
them to help themselves. 


CO-OPERATION OF ALL CHARITIES. 
To this end therefore, and that in reaching it there may be 
no waste of effort, a prime object aimed at is to gather all the 
charitable agencies and persons in the city around one central 
force, which shall be as a brain to the whole organism. That 
central. force that brain to the body, is the “Charity Organiza- 
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tion Society” itself, As all will admit, one great desideratum 
in any matter affecting a whole community, is concentration of 
energies, and harmony and system of work. Dissipation of effort 
and ignorant, unsystematized labor is always followed by ill 
effects. Let measures be never so excellent in themselves, and 
never so wisely planned, they will fail if their advocates do not 
work intelligently and together. Let therefore all the princi- 
ples of the new charity be accepted in a community, if at the 
same time the beneficient do not labor with a knowledge of 
what all are doing, mistakes will be surely made; beneficences 
~ will overlap, the unworthy will be aided, expense will be in- 
creased, the whole effort become chaotic, and the object aimed 
at thereby defeated. It is of prime importance then, that every 
charity society, and every benevolent individual shall co-oper- 
ate through one central society. This does not by any means 
imply or intend that any society now existing shall lose its 
individuality in the central organization, or that the central 
organization shall take any privilege away from any working 
body or person. All that co-operation means is that the work 
of each shall become, through the central power, only the more 
intelligent and most efficient. . 


WORKING PRINCIPLES. 

Supposing then that the charitable bodies of the city agree 
to co-operate through a central sdciety, it is understood that 
they will come together for the purpose of carrying out certain 
acknowledged principles. What are these? I have already 
discussed at length what the fundamental one among them is. 
It is to help the needy to self help. Never to give without this 
in view. Without reaching this result the whole effort will 
surely fail. But, adopting this as the fundamental principle, 


and regarding the various classes in a community who need 


the ministry of charity, the following subordinate principles, in 
substance, characterize the new charity: 

Ist. Gratuitous help, of course, to the wholly helpless, 
and 

2a. Atd to those who through the aid may become able 
to help themselves, but 
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30. No aid whatever, except in the shape of work or 


workhouse to those who can, but will not help themselves. 
Then, lastly, : 


4th. To prevent, as far as possible, the existence of the 


need in the community which demands help. 


I cannot, in the time I have, discuss these principles, but in 
large measure they interpret themselves, and you easily recog- 
nize the classes in the community to which they refer. 


Gratuitous and Continuous Support. 


The benevolent impulse, of course, compels us to help 
the absolutely helpless. Infants, for example, cannot care for 
themselves, and if there are none else to care for them, their 
lives must be saved, their health guarded and their education 
secured by the charity of the community. The aged, too, 
must be protected, if they are deprived of all power to work, 
and there are no kindred to look after them. And the sick, 
the crippled and deformed, must be nourished, and, if possible, 
cured. But even to these no good will be done, if the object is 
not always kept in view of leading them, if may be, into seif 
help. The infant is not helped, if the care given it does not 
‘seek to develop it into an industrious maturity. The aged, 
unless wholly decrepit, should, in whatever small degree, make 
some return for benefactions. And the sick should not be 
cared for in any manner which will root out self dependence, 
or desire ultimately for self support. 

Temporary Relvef. 

The second principle aims at the relief of those who need 
relief, but who under the old charity were most injured by 
what the kind hearted did for them. Under this principle of 
helping that they may help themselves, however, they will be 
aided only that they may at length become self dependent. 
How often men and women in need have been made paupers 
and beggars merely by injudicious charity! Far better is the 
new method which conditions the aid upon willingness to rise 
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into full self support. Men thrown out of employment, e. g:, 
cannot be left to starve, but beware lest keeping them from 
starving does not mire them in pauperism. It was once wisely 
and wittily said, “If you pay a man to work, he’ll work; if you 
pay him to beg, he’ll beg.” And then, if a man does not get 
enough work to keep him and his family alive and well, he and 
they of course must not be left to sicken and die. But true 
charity will seek more labor for him, not free gifts. Under this 
second principle no merely gratuitous charity is to be thought 
of or allowed. It too often does harm, and under the guise 
of philanthropy no one has any more the right to do one an 
injury than under open malice. 


Work for Wages. 


The third principle is aimed ata class for which more than 
any other, the old charity was responsible. I mean those who: 
are too idle to work, the improvident and squanderers who. 
. waste all they earn, and then look to public and private charity 

for support, the confirmed paupers, the tramps who feed, as. 
parasites, on society. Help to these in the way of money gifts,. 
free food, clothing and shelter, is worse than wasted: Itisa 
principle of the new charity, therefore, to give them nothing: 
except as wages for work done. 
Hear these words from an address by the president of the 
Boston society: ‘No truth, sad and terrible as it is, needs to 
be more fully appreciated in all our work among the needy 
than this, that paupers may be made. Injudicious treatment. 
is making paupers to-day in Massachusetts: Free soup in 
winter in Boston is a terrible temptation to idle and shiftless: 
persons. So much easier to go with a pail for free soup, than 
to work and earn it. Free lodgings in our police stations, and 
free beds and free lodgings anywhere are a great temptation. 
Kasy out-door relief lures so many into idle ways. Indis- 


criminate relief is the great obstacle to forcing the poorest of 


our pauper class to support themselves. Picture for a moment 
the return of a professional mendicant, laden with booty, into 
the same tenement house where other men and women are 
working hard and earning less. What influence can be worse, 


a 
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for all who see that begging pays better than work? For the 


beggar and the worker, for adults, and especially for the young. 
How quick children are to see, how eager to compare! What 
worse poison can taint the blood of boys and girls, when their 
character, like wax, is to receive the stamp, to last through 
life, than the belief that begging prospers, while honest indus- 
try is cold and hungry.” “Injudicious alms make paupers: 
We can have just as many paupers as we lure into that life.” 

Under this third principle of the new charity then, no free 
distribution of soup, or bread, or fuel. No open sleeping house 
such as we have in this city, where without returning an equiva- 
lent for the night’s lodging, the pauper and tramp may rest, that 
he may go and beg his breakfast next morning, and then haunt 
the railway station, or some other public place, that he may 
keep warm until it is time to beg a dinner. Under this prin- 
ciple no begging on the streets or from house to house, for food 
and clothing. Most beggars are paradftes, loafing while others 
work, feeding while others get food for them. To them the 
new charity has this one message, ““‘Work of your own free will, 
and here is work for you, or if you will not work the commu- 
nity will arrest you and make you work whether you will or 
not!” 

Prevention better than Cure. 


And lastly, in view of the whole multitude of helpless and 
miserable humanity, the new charity ‘does not stop at these 
attempts to cure, but has adopted as a crowning principle, the 
necessity of seeking to prevent these evils from coming into | 
existence. Prevention is much better than cure. If by any 
means that can be adopted, if by counsel to the poor, if by 
personal aid, if by winning their confidence and friendship, if 
by any means, the needy or unfortunate can be induced to grow 
into habits of thrift, of industry, of self respect, if they can be 
led to a determination to seek the help of the more fortunate 
only as a last resort, and for only temporary relief, how much 
better than to give them free gifts, and to lead them to look for 
more! Arouse a man’s manhood, his pride, his ambition, by 
moral influence, and what a lift you have given him! More- 
over, the new charity aims at creating healthful homes, at 


-establishing sanitary institutions, provident banks and whole- 


some pleasure resorts. It seeks to spead clean literature. It 
‘aims to infuse an inspiring moral influence into a community. 
It strives to teach men to hate self degredation in every form. 

Such are the principles, in outline, upon which the Charity 
Organization Society is based. The principles are exceedingly 


comprehensive, and include the whole round of benevolent 
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needs, public and private, civil and religious. As you see, 

however, I cannot more than glance at them. 

THE METHODS. : 

And now I must as hastily pass ever the question of how 

these principles are to be put in practice. The methods, how- 
ever, are in the main as follows: 


A CENTRAL OFFICE. 


The central society, ag, I have said, proposes to be head 
rather than hands or feet in the charities organism. Or, if 
another figure is preferred, it will be the headquarters of all 
our charitable work,—our charity center, and, as it were, the 
‘charity clearing house. In accordance with this purpose, it will, 
therefore, among its first objects, aim to make a full record of 
the charitable work doing in the city. Thus at the start it will 
root out one of the serious evils prevalent here as elsewhere, 
namely, imposition upon the benevolent, and the overlapping 
of assistances. 


° 
REGISTRATION, REPORT, INVESTIGATION, REFERENCE. 


Every society dispensing charity, and every individual, 
therefore, will report its work there, and will there learn 
whether or not any one receiving relief from one is obtaining 
aid from others also. It is the misfortune of the present 
system of alms-giving that the needy often are helped by 


‘several agencies at once, and so are made to suffer not only 


from the degradation of poverty, but from the crimes of deceit 
and fraud besides. Then, from this central society, it is pro- 
posed to investigate thoroughly every application for aid, and 
to place the results of this investigation at the disposal of any 


society or person who desires to act intelligently. Imposition 


will thus be avoided, and the really worthy protected. It will 
do all this without charge, and as gently and as secretly as possi- 
ble, having the manhood and womanhood of every needy per- 
son at heart. The central society itself does not intend to be 
a giver of alms, except perhaps in cases needing attention at 
once, and then only for the time being. It does not intend to 
intrude at all into the vperations of any co-operating society or 
person. It will work for these societies and persons instead, 
seeking to further their efforts. It will also refer all needy cases 
brought to its notice to one and another agency, as may seem 
best® It will aim in this investigation, record and reference of 
cases, only to prevent harm being done to our fellow beings, 
through indiscriminate and duplicate giving, and through the 
opening of ways for imposture among them. And it will, more- 
over, search out all cases of destitution and suffering, and put 
them into the way of getting the proper reef. Through this. 
kind of work it will thus be a go-between among the benevolent 
and the needy, securing intelligence for the one, and the most 
effective assistance for the other. 


PRACTICAL AGENCIES, FRIENDLY VISITORS. 


But its labor will by no means end with doing this. To this 
extent it will directly reenforee and inform the co-operating 
societies. Beyond this, however, it will take into its special 
charge the study of the whole bearing of the principles of the 
new charity set forth above. The various charities themselves, 
will, it is hoped, adopt these and act upon them, but the central 
society will spare no effort to have the great principle of help- 
ing the poor that they may help themselves recognized every- 
where, and everywhere adopted. It is expected, too, that cer- 
tain practical agencies like employment yards, lodging houses 
and the like, will as it may seem wise, be brought into exis- 
tence under the inspiration of the central society. Besides the 
main society will at length endeavor to put into operation the 
system of friendly visitors adopted so successfully elsewhere, a 
system by which intelligent men and women are brought into 
personal contact with the poor, not to give them alms, but to 
give them rather moral force, hope, ambition, desire for thrift, 


self respect and noble living, certainly not the least among the 
‘means which tend to their presperity. 


STUDY OF CAUSES, ETC., OF PAUPERISM. 


And, of yet greater moment in its ultimate bearings on the 
‘solution of the charity problem, it is a purpose in the organi- 
zation of the central society to give a careful study to the whole 
problem of the causes of pauperism, and the best practical 
methods of dealing with it, that thereby we shall at length 
know just what to do to save our race from this one of its most 
terrible afflictions. * 

I have now set forth, I know only too well how inadequately, 
the meaning of the founding among us last week of the society 
for charity organization. Of the importance of some move- 
ment of the kind, no intelligent man or woman can doubt. Of 
the worth of this society, I hope you will all be sometime 
assured. The civilized world has become aroused to the need 
of meeting and grappling with the monster evil, poverty, and 
its attendant ills. And I believe that now the need has been 
rightly met. 


THE ST. PAUL SOCIETY. 


What remains is for you and the people of this city to wel- 
come and to support firmly and persistently the new organiza- 
tion. Itis no longer an experiment. I cannot give you the 
story of its success elsewhere, or of the marvellous economy it 
has shown in the expense attending the successes it has won. 


SUCCESS OF CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


I will say however simply to indicate what has been accom- 
plished, that the city of London, where this organization 
originated, was, not long ago, almost overborne by its pauper- 
ism, and now a day of deliverance seems to have come. In 
Buffalo, N. Y., where charity organization was introduced into 


this country in 1877, the result of its working shows that the. 


saving to charities and relief societies, two years ago, had been 
fully half of the amount expended in former years, while the 
city expenditure had been reduced from $123,000 in 1877 to 
$48,000 in 1881, “while at the same time the honest poor had 
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been more adequately cared for than ever before.” Besides, in 
that city, street begging had practically disappeared, a large 
number of frauds had been detected and compelled to return 
their booty, and many paupers reclaimed from lives of idle- 
ness and beggary, and made self supporting, their self respect 
and ambition having been rekindled by wise counsels and loving 
words. And in addition, a most successful “day nursery,” 
where in the year previous near 4000 children of working 
women were cared for during working hours, had been estab- 
lished, and a woodyard started, where many able bodied men 
paid in work for food and lodging. Employment had been 
found for thirty per cent. of all applying for relief, and many 
business situations procured for those competent to fill them; 
and last and not least, abuses which for years had been fruitful 
sources of social corruption and drains upon the alms fund of 
the city, had been exposed, and either partial or complete 
reform effected. This is truly a wonderful record. But a like 
success and economy have followed charity organization 
wherever it has been accepted. Near thirty of our cities have 
now such societies. I have not had access to many of the 
reports of their work, but from “Bradstreet’s,” which fell into 
my hands yesterday, I quote, that in Indianapolis the city 
expenditure for out-door relief was reduced from $90,000 to 
$8000; that Brooklyn in 1878 cut off its appropriation for a 
relief fund of $141,000; that in 1879 Philadelphia ceased her 
out-door fund of $66,000, and that in no instance was any suf- 
fering known to follow. Wherever one turns, the working of 
the new charity shows the same cheering results;—lessened 
pauperism, increased prosperity, and an almost Tpcredi Oh 
reduction of cost in producing these gains. 


CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS IN ST. PAUL. 


Surely then you will welcome and heartily support the Char- 
ity Organization Society of St. Paul. Its beginnings are in 
good hands, and I doubt not that with generous co-operation 
on the part of this community, a successful career awaits it 
here as in the other cities of America. And remember, the suc- 
cess of the society will depend, not so much upon your money 


¥ 
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as upon you. Money it must have, but brains and hearts it. 
needs too. If local jealousies, if false pride, if repugnance to: _ 
co-operation, prevent the charitable organizations of this city 
from merging their efforts in this larger agency which is avow- 
edly free from sectarianism, and which is destined to serve each: 
of its members equally, of course the grand aim will go amiss. 
But the aim will not fail if all join in service to the approved. 
principles and methods which last week were embodied in the 
constitution of the new society, and which I have tried to set 
forth for your information. I greet the Charity Organization 
Society of St. Paul with all my heart and bid it “God speed ”’ 
on its mission of good will to man. To you and to this city I 
commend it. I commend it as a power by which the evils of 
poverty and social distress among us may be very much light- 
ened, and in many ways as yet unseen, our community made 
happier, purer, and more blessed with prosperity for body and 
for soul, for one and for all. 
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Church service on Sunday mornings, at 10:30, closing with friendly 
greetings until the Sunday School begins, at 12:15. 


Rev. Cuay MacCauLey, = - - - Pastor. 


Residence, No. 220 Nelson Ave. 
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Address, 9 College avenue west. 
FINANCE COMMITTER. 
F. Jackson. E. H. Bailey. 
MUSIC COMMITTER. 
Miss S. B. Beals. Mrs. E. H. Bailey. 
Charles W. Ames. 
ORGANIST. 
Miss S. B. Beals. 


USHERS. 


George EE. Snell. Walter L. Chapin. 


JANITOR. 


John Johnson, 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP. 


The Service of Fellowship and Consecration. 


As those who believe in Religion; 
As those who believe in Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion; 


As those who believe that the Religious Life means the thankful, trust- 
ful, loyal, and helpful life; 


As those who believe that a Church is a brotherhood of helpers, wherein 
it is made easier to lead such a life;— 


We join ourselves together, name, hand, and heart, as Members of Unity 
Church. 


[ This Bond of Fellowship has been signed by 168 persons. ] 


ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION. 


(AS AMENDED.) 


Wuereas, We, Edward Sawyer, O. P. Whitcomb, E. H. Bailey, William 
H. WKeiley, J. S. Sewall, Charles H. Clark, John DeGraw, Daniel McCaine, 
John D. Ludden, and Channing Seabury, are resident-citizens of the State 
of Minnesota, and members of a religions society; and whereas, such so- 


ciety does not desire to Grganize or come incorporated otherwise than 
under the provisions of chapter 15 of tite General Laws of said State, 


passed and approved on the 28th day of February, a. Dp. 1878: 
Now, therefore, we, the undersigned have agreed to and do hereby adopt 
? > t 
and sign the following articles of incorporation under said statute: 


ARTICLE I. 


The name of this corporation shall be the ‘Unity Church of St. Paul,”’ 
and its place of location shall be the city of Saint Paul, in the State of 
Minnesota. 


~ 
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ARTICLE II. 


- 


The general purpose of this corporation shall be to provide for the reli- 
gious instruction, education, and improvement of its members and their 
families. 

ARTICLE III. 


The general plan of its operation shall be to provide and maintain a 
pastor; to provide, furnish, and maintain a church, where its members, 
their families and others, may assemble for religious instruction and rau- 
tual moral improvement; and to provideand maintain a suitable library 
and such other institutions as will tend to promote the spiritual welfare 
of its members, their families and others; and to that end said corpora- 
tion shall have power to take,’ by purchase or otherwise; and thereupon 
hold, sell, convey, mortgage, or otherwise incumber, such real and personal 
property as may be fit and proper. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Any man or woman of the age of twenty-one years or upwards, who 
shall have been a regular attendant upon the religious services of said as- 
sociation during the period of one year next before attempting to exercise 
the rights of a member, or the privilege of voting upon any subject or 
question, and who, during the same period shall have contributed and 
paid into the treasury of said corporation for the maintainance thereof, 
the sum of at least five dollars, shall be admitted and deemed to be a 
member of said corporation, and as such shall be entitled to one vote at 
any meeting of its members, and at any election of a trustee, and upon 
any subject or question to be considered and acted upon by the members 
under these articles. 

Provided, however, that during the first year of the existence of this 
corporation, regular attendance from the time of organization, under 
these articles, shall be sufficient in case the party shall be competent in 
other respects. 

ARTICLE V. 


The officers of this corporation shall be a Secretary, a Treasurer, and a 
board composed of seven Trustees, and said board shall have charge and 
control of all the property of the corporation. Said Trustees shall elect 
one of their number chairman, and such chairman shall preside at all 
meetings of the Trustees as well as at all meetings of the members; said 
Trustees shall also elect a Secretary and a Treasurer of the corporation, 
but the offices of Secretary and Treasurer may be filled by the same per- 
son; the persons so elected Chairman, Secretary, and Treasurer, shall re- 
spectively continue in office for the term of one year from the first Satur- 
day of February in each year and until his successor shall have been 
elected and qualified. 

Any member of said society shall be eligible to any office thereof. 
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ARTICLE VI.* 


On the last Saturday of January, 1886, the members of said corpora- 
tion shall elect three (3) Trustees, whose term of office shall be three (3) 
years. On the last Saturday of January, 1887, the members of said cor- 
poration shall elect two (2) Trustees, whose term of office shall be three 
(3) years. On the last Saturday of January, 1888, the members of this 
corporation shall elect two (2) Trustees, whose term of office shall be 
three (8) years, and at annual meetings thereafter the above order of 
election of Trustees shall beobserved. The terms of office of such Trustees 
shall begin with the first Saturday of February, following. Such election 
shall be conducted, canvassed, and certified according to the by-laws. 
Iiin any year the members shall omit to elect Trustees for any cause, 
then the Board of Trustees may and shall elect such Trustees, as soon as 
may be practicable thereafter. 


ARTICLE VILI.* 


The Board of Trustees of this corporation is hereby constituted, and 
the periods which they shall respectively continue in oftice are hereby 
fixed. They shall be: J. D. Ludden, Frederick Jackson and Cyrus H. 
Kellogg, whose term of office shall be one year. E. H. Bailey and Daniel 
McCaine, whose term of office shall be two years. J.S. Sewall and 

, whose term of office shall be three years. The Trustees of this 
corporation, both those hereby constituted, and those hereafter elected, 
shall continue in office until their respective successors shall have been 
duly elected and qualified. Trustees shall be ineligible for re-election for 
one year after expiration of their term of office. Every trustee of this 
corporation shall be a resident of said city of Saint Paul, and permanent 


* Notn.—Articles vi. and vil. were amended to read as aboye, at the an- 
nual meeting of the society, held Jan. 31, 1885. The amendments have 
been recorded in the office of the Secretary of State, and a copy of the 
same, with the Secretary’s certificate, has been placed on file. 


St. Paul, County of Ramsey, State of Minnesota, 
January 28th, 1885. 


I hereby certify that at a special meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Unity Church of St. Paul, duly notified, and held at the office of E. H. 
Bailey, the foregoing amendments to articles of incorporation were 
passed by unanimous vote. 

Attest: DanreL McCatne, Secretary. 


St. Paul, County of Ramsey, State of Minnesota, 
January 31st, 1885. 


I hereby certify that at the annual meeting of Unity Church of St. Paul, 
held this day, the foregoing amendments to Article VI and Article VII of 
the Articles of Incorporation, were duly voted upon, and passed by a 
majority vote. 

Attest: DANreEL McCainp, Secretary. 
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removal therefrom by any trustee, shall operate as a formal resignation 
by him of said office. 

All vacancies in any office of said corporation, whether occasioned by 
death, resignation, or otherwise, shall be filled by the remaining members 
of said board, but the trustee or officer so appointed shall continue in 
office by virtue of said appointment only for the unexpired term of his 
predecessor. 

ARTICLE VIII. 


Annual meetings of the members of thesociety and of its Board of Trus- 
tees shall be held at the church of the society as follows: That of the 
members shall be held on the last Saturday of January, and that of the 
Board of Trustees on the first Saturday of February; special meetings of 
the members or board may be called and held at any time in the manner 
provided by the by-laws, upon not less than twenty-four hours notice of 
the time and place of holding the same, to be given at the regular Sunday 
services of said society, or by publication of such notice in one of the daily 
newspapers of said city. The powers of the members and of said board 
may be exercised at any general or special meeting duly called. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Said Board of Trustees shall have no power to select or change the pas- 
tor, or to fix, increase or diminish his salary, or to purchase a church site 
or a church, or to build a church, or to sell, mortgage or otherwise in- 
cumber, any of the real property or the church building of the corpora- 
tion, without they shall have been authorized to do so by a formal reso- 
lution of the members, duly passed at some annual or special meeting 
thereof, duly called and held. In all the other affairs of said corporation 
its Board of Trustees shall have power to act for and bind said corpora- 
tion, and in no case shall any action of the members operate to create 
any pecuniary obligation or liability against the corporation without the 
concurrence of the Board of Trustees. 


ARTICLE X. 


The Board of Trustees shall have power to provide a corporate seal, 
and to alter the same; to make by-laws and all needful rules and regu- 
lations for the orderly management of the affairs of the corporation, 
also to define the provinces and duties of the Secretary and Treasurer, 
and to suspend or remove them, or either of them, for cause, and to fill 
any vacancies occasioned thereby or otherwise. 


ARTICLE XI. 


Ail written contracts of said corporation, and all deeds, conveyances, 
and mortgages made thereby, shall be signed by the chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, countersigned by the Secretary, and sealed with the 
corporate seal, and the same shall not be valid unless so executed. 


pS 
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ARTICLE XII. 


All the powers, privileges and franchises of this corporation, shall sub- 
sist and continue in full force, notwithstanding any omission to elect 
Trustees or other officers, or any non-user of such powers, privileges or 
franchises. 


In witness whereof .said incorporators have hereunto set their hands 
and seals this 5th day of February, A. p., 1881. 


Attest— Epwarp Sawyer,  [Neal.] 
W. P. WARNER. O. P. WuHitcoMs, {Seal.] 
HK. H. Bainey, [Seal.] 

Won. H. Keviey, [Seal.] 

DanteL McCaine, {Seal.] 

Cuas. H. Cuark, [Seal.] 

JoHN DeGraw, [Seal.] 

J.S. SEWALL, [Seal.] 


Joun D. Luppen,  [Seal.] 
CHANNING SEABURY, [Seal.] 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
RAMSEY County, On this 5th day of February, 


A. D., 1881, came personally before me Edward Sawyer, O. P. Whitcomb, 
E. H. Bailey, W. H. Kelley, Daniel McCaine, Charles H. Clark, John De 
Graw, J..S. Sewall, John D. Ludden, and Channing Seabury, to me well 
known to be the same persons who are described in, and who executed, the 
foregoing articles of incorporation, and they then and there, duly ac- 
knowledged the same to be their free act and deed respectively. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and official seal on 
the date first above written; that is to say February 5th, a. p., 1881. 


[Seal.] W. P. WaRNeER, 
Notary Public, Ramsey Co., Minn. 


ss. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 
I hereby certify that the within instrument was filed for record, in this 
office, on the fifth day of February, 1881, at 4:30 o’clock P. M., and was 
duly recorded in Record H, on page 596 to 602. 


FRED. VON BauMBACH, 
Secretary of State. 
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The following item can be found in the St. Paul Pioneer of June 10th, 
1852: ‘ 


“UNITARIANS.—The first Unitarian religious meeting ever held in St. 
Paul, was at the hall of the Sons of Temperance last Sunday. Services 
by the Rev. Mr. Woodward, of Galena, well known there for his efficient 
labors in the cause of schools and of education.” 

The first attempt to have stated worship was on the 12th of December, 
1858. Rey. Frederick Newell, at that time a resident of St. Paul, vol- 
unteered his services without charge, with the hope that a society might 
be started in that way. Services were continued until October 9th, 1859, 
when the attempt was given up, not more than forty persons being 
present at any mecting. 

On the 4th of August, 1861, the Rey. Mr. Vickers, a graduate from 
Meadville, held two services in the court house, at which there were 
thirty-one persons present. 

In May, 1865, the Unitarian association sent Rey. Mr. Cutting, who 
was then settled at Winona, to make another attempt to rally our little 
force, and he was followed by the Rev. J. Angier, of Boston, on the 2d of 
July. On the 18th of that month a meeting was held at the house of 
Wm. L. Ames, to consider the subject of an organization. About six 
hundred dollars,was subscribed by fifteen persons. After correspondence 
with the Unitarian association, a meeting was held on the 6th of August, 
and we organized as the “ First Unitarian Society of St. Paul.” 

On the 18th of August a commuication was received from the Uni- 
versalist society, which had been organized three weeks previous to the 
arrival of Mr. Cutting, asking us to abandon our attempt and unite with 
them. The meeting decided unanimously to decline making any union 
on the terms proposed, Mr. Angier encouraging us in our elforts to estab- 
lish a society, and expressing confidence in our final success. He left us 
on the 28th of August, and Rev. Wm. G. Scandlin arrived and 
preached on the 17th and 24th of September. During the winter a cor- 
respondence with the Unitarian association was continued by Mr, Joseph 
S. Sewall, and it was learned that the Rev. T. D. Howard was ready to 
come to St. Paul if we were ready to receive him. 

On the 1st of March, 1866, a meeting was called to consider the 
matter, at which there were eleven persons present, a number large 
enough to organize any other church in St. Paul, or any where, but not 
enough to carry on one of our belief, and we resolved: ‘That we deem it 
expedient to postpone, for the present, any further experiment toward 
establishing Unitarian preaching in St. Paul; feeling as we do, that we 
would labor under difficulties which, at a futureday, would be obviated.” 

After our action at the first of March meeting we were left free to attend 
eWureh where we pleased, and some went to the Universalist meetings, 
and devoted their energies to building up that society, without any 
thought that the time would come when the Unitarian element would 
be the strongest in it. 

On December 4th, 1870, the Rev. D. M. Reed*preached his first sermon 
in the Universalist church under a temporary arrangement, and on Febru- 
ary 19, 1871, resolutions were passed at a meeting of the congregation 
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requesting the trustees to extend a call to the Rev. Mr. Reed for one 
year. The trustees did not give favorable attention to the resolution, 
and on the 21st of August invited Rev. Mr. Burrington to be the pastor 
and he accepted. 

The Uuitarians now began to consider if they were not strong enough 
in numbers to make another attempt at organization, and Rev. Mr. 
Reed was consulted in the matter. He did not favor it, but would be 
glad of a unanimous call from both parties in the Universalist society. 
On the recommendation of Mr. Daniel McCaine, the Rev. Mr. Elder was 
invited to preach for one month, and the Universalists allowed us to use 
their church during the month of September. ‘ 

On the 27th of October, a meeting was held at the house of Mr. 
Wm. H. Kelley, and thirteen hundred and five dollars was subscribed 
toward sustaining Unitarian preaching for one year. Mr. Sewall was 
requested to correspond with the western secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, and on December 28th, S. S. Hunting, the secre- 
tary, arrived in St. Paul, and met our people, in the evening, at the house 
of Mr. J. D. Ludden, at which meeting we organized a society, and re- 
quested Mr. Hunting to send us a minister for three months. 

The Western Society sent us the Rev. John R. Effinger, who preached 
his first sermon to our society on February 11th, 1872, in Knauft’s 
hall, which had been engaged for our services. The document which we 
all signed consisted of a preamble and ten articles. Mr. Effinger remained 
with us until, his health failing, he resigned June 2d, 1876. 

The Rev. W. J. Parrot,was engaged to supply the pulpit for a short 
time, and on the 28th of October the church was closed. 

On January 28th, 1877, Rev. J. Ll. Jones preached, and at the close of 
the service a business meeting of the congregation was held, and at Mr. 
Jones’ suggestion the Rev. Wm. C. Gannett was to be corresponded with 
to learn if he would come and preach to us for three months... Mr. Sewall 
was authorized to correspond, and in February Mr. Gannett replied, and 
his first Sunday in St. Paul was March 25th. 

On the 3d of June the trustees passed resolutions requesting Mr. Gan- 
nett to continue his ministration with the society, which was confirmed 
by the society. 

* March 2d, 1879, Mr. Gannett requested his people to ordain him on 
the following Sunday, on which occasion he gave us our present Bond of 
Fellowship. 

To Mr. Gannett’s efforts we are indebted for our church-home, Unity 
club, and for about everything that we are as a society. After about six 
and a half years’ labor with us, he declined, on the 29th of July, 1883, to 
engage for another year. 

The society waited fifteen months with the hope that Mr. Gannett 
would come back, and then on the 28d of October, 1884, authorized the 
trustees to engage Rev. Clay MacCauley for six months from Novem- 
ber Ist. 

On March 26th, 1885, the trustees were instructed to engage the Rev. 
Mr. MacCauley for one year from the expiration of the six months. 


Won. H. Keruury, Chronicler. 
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REPORT OF THE PASTOR. 


To the Members of Unity Church: 


A year ago, the first of last November, I began my work among you as 
your pastor. In making now, this first official report, I am glad to say 
that, although there is no especially eventful story to tell, there is one of 
considerable cheer and encouragement. : 


During the year you have shown a growing interest in the purpose and 
work of our church. Our congregations are increased; the attention of 
the community has been favorably drawn to us; and we meet the newly 
opened year with the prospect of larger growth and usefulness as a relig- 
ious body. It is not necessary here, to recount at length the reasons for 
these encouraging statements. It is sufficient, for the most part, to refer 
to the facts contained in the accompanying reports of your officers and of 
the various departments of the church. 


“To summarize briefly, I have, with few exceptions, occupied the pulpit 
thrgughout the year, and have done what I could to assist in planning 
for, and in carrying on, the purposes of our Sunday School, Unity Club, 
Study Class, and other church departments. Our social relations have 
been of the most agreeable character, and my acquaintance in the com- 
munity has been much enlarged. 


We have now one hundred and sixty-eight signatures to our Bond of 
Union. I have solemnized, during the year, six marriages, and conducted 
three funeral services. 

In the general record ofthe history of the church, there is not much that 
calls for exceptional notice. As hitherto, you have made yourselves 
known as a ‘‘busy people,’’ and as ‘‘a church of good works.’ In addi- 
tion to your interest in your church services, Sunday School, Unity Club, 
and its branches, may be mentioned, your work in the various charities 
of the city which need not be specified, the ‘flower Mission’’ sustained in 
our rooms, the ‘‘Kitchen Garden,” the welcome ‘‘Ice Water Barrel’ char- 
ity, your generous ‘‘Thanksgiving”’ gifts to needy families, your “Santa 
Claus’ contributions to many children, and the continuous service to the 
poor and sick rendered by our “Church Cupboard.” Our ‘Festival Sun- 
days,”’ which are unique among the church services of the city, have been 
beautiful and useful to us all. Your work, beyond our immediate sur- 
roundings, has not been much extended, but you have contributed some- 
what to the general and missionary fund of Unitarianism through the 
denominational agencies west and east, and you delegated me your 
representative to the meetings, last spring, of the American Unitarian 
Associatien, at Boston, Mass., and of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
at St. Louis, Mo. An important work, in charge of one of our members, 
may, however, be here especially spoken of, that of the post office mission 
conducted by Miss J. &. McCaine. This mission reaches many persons, by 
letter and literature, who have no other means of knowing of our free 
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faith and hope. Miss McCaine communicates for your information these 
facts. 

Post Office Mission Work. From November 1st, 1884, to November 
1st, 1885, the post office mission distributed by mail seven hundred and 
eighty-four sermons and pamphlets, two hundred and twenty-six Unitys, 
and one hundred and twenty-four Registers. Number of person supplied, 
one hundred and sixty. The expense of this work was as follows: Ad- 
vertising, $16.40; postage and stationery, $8.60; total, $25.00. 

The Unity Mission pamphlets used in this work, were furnished by the 
Woman’s Western Unitarian Conference. The other expenses were paid 
from the remainder of a fund furnished for that purpose the year before. 
This fund is now exhausted, and if the work is continued, it must be sup- 
ported by the generosity of our own people. \ 

Contributions for Post Office Mission received by Miss J. i. McCaine, 
194 Pleasant ave. 

Home Mission Work. This branch of work continues to grow in use- 
fulness, if we can judge from the number of pamphlets and sermons 
distributed. The subscription of $25.00 from Unity Church brings to 
our church door rack every two weeks, fifty copies of the Church Door 
Pulpit. These are alter nated with thirty-five copies of J. W. Chadtvick’s 
monthly sermon, for which we pay postage only. Upon our church door 
table we have, ‘also, A. U. A. tracts and other reading matter for free 


distribution. E 

This work is fully deserving of your sympathy, endorsement and 
support. 

It may be well to mention here, that, Miss S. B. Beals, a year ago suc- 
ceeded in securing the organization of the ‘St. Paul Club of Social 
Science,”’ a club composed of young men, who, last winter, met in our 
church parlor, Wednesday evenings, for the purpose of studying the funda- 
mental question of economics and social science. During the present 
winter there will be a free lecture course in our club room before these 
young men, and to the public generally, upon important political, 
financial and industrial topics. Thirteen gentlemen have consented to 
deliver lectures in this course. 
~ Turning now from this glance at the past, we meet the future with its 
duties and possibilities. How shall we use it? Of course, by continuing 
the work we are doing, and by trying to do it better than it has been 
done hitherto. We need a yet deeper personal interest in our church, 
not merely as a place where we can have our own spiritual life ministered 
to, but even more as a center through which we can do something to help 
others into a more rational religious faith and a better and happier life. 
We should yet more regard our church as a trust given to us for the ser- 
vice of this growing city. We should consider that year so far to have 
been a failure, which does not show an advance and increase in such 
service. To this end, we should become more alive to the fact that we are 
one of several hundred churches in this country, actuated by sympathetic 
faiths and a common purpose. Our denominational literature should 
bein every household represented here. We should make exceptional 
effort to contribute to the funds of our denominational missionary 
organization. The reaction upon us, of our realizing more fully that 
we are one among the Unitarian churches of America, of a general interest 
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in the denominational literature which binds our separated churches 
together, of making special effort to strengthen our distinctively mission- 
ary organizations, would naturally be a greatly increased regard for our 
own church as a missionary agency to the community in which we are 
placed. Considering, therefore, its natural effects, I believe there is nothing 
so much needed among us as an increasing sense of our being part of that 
widely extended religious organization in America, whose object is the 
emancipation and enlightenment of faith, and the development of the 
purest and happiest life—such faith and life as was taught and exempli- 
fied by Jesus of Nazareth. Let our aim for the new year be for this larger 
sympathy. Securing that, our desires, our efforts, would necessarily be 
outward, and our church would become valued chiefly for what it would 
enable us to do for others. In making it. yet more than it is, a help to 
the community, we should make it even more help to ourselves. 

Our church work and methods need not here be discussed at length. 
In reference to our futnre, it has seemed to me advisable to deal in this 
report, with the subject of largest practical importance to us as a church. 
Should we gain fully a consciousness of our representative character and 
duty, methods and work would be easily shaped so as best to serve the 
one great aim. 

My earnest wish and hope are, that before the close of another year of 
our church history, we shall see, in abundant fruition, all that helpfulness 
to others, and development in ourselves, which alone justify for us the 
position we have taken in this capital city of the northwest. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Cray MacCauLey. 


* 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


The Trustees of Unity Church, in submitting this report, are prompted 
to congratulate the society that its growth during the past year, both in 
numbers and in earnest efforts to promote its highest purposes, gives fair 
encouragement that the future will witness a still larger growth of its spe- 
cial mission and a wider extension of its philanthropic association. 

The unexpected retirement of Mr. Gannett from our pulpit over two 
years since gave a check to our growth, from which we have but lately felt 
the symptoms of recovery. That we are able to say even so much, must 
be largely credited to our excellent pastor, Mr. MacCauley, by whose 
varied efforts within and without the church, our zeal has been stimu- 
lated, and the attention and interest of the community at large has been 
drawn to the purposes of our organization. 

The several departments of our church work, will be heard from in their 
special reports, and will not therefore need extended mention here. In 
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addition, however, to the financial exhibit made by the Treasurer, we have 
aword to say on the important subject of ways and means. _ The plan so 
far pursued, of relying wholly upon voluntary subscriptions from regular 
attendants on our services as well as others, has not thus far been wholly 
satisfactory. The prime requirement of securing the largest possible in- 
come, seems in some measure to be sacrificed to other less weighty 
considerations. The Trustees, feeling that the system in vogue was 
largely the choice of the society, have not felt that there was sufficient 
warrant for them to change to a pew rental plan as the main basis of in- 
come; neither have they found a plan which can combine the advantages 
of both methods. It would certainly seem that the method successfully 
employed in a very large majority of churches throughout the country, 
would serve our needs'aswell. We ask a re-consideration of the question 
by the society, that it may receive some discussion at the next annual 
meeting. The circular issued by the finance committee in September 
last, asking for subscriptions towards expenses of the current year, brought 
responses from seventy-eight persons, to the amount of $1,825 out of 
the $2,500 estimated needs for the current year. As there remain a 
considerable number of probable subscribers, yet to be heard from, we 
may, through acourse of personal solicitation, hope tosecure the balance? 
The Trustees would, however, remind their friends, that if they intend 
helping to maintain this church, they can do it best by subscribing 
promptly, thus saving the time and trouble involved in visits to all parts 
of the city in gathering their pledges. The division of subscriptions into 


four parts payable quarterly serves to make the payments more conve- 
nient to the subscriber. 


1 


The dispute of many years standing regarding the ownership of a small 
strip of land lying against the southern boundary of our church lot, is 
now in the way of being settled by reference to the courts. The matter 
has had the especial attention of our board during the past year, and 
they have not failed to use every argument to avoid this procedure, but 
without avail. 


ad 

At the last annual meeting of the society, certain amendments to the 
Articles of Incorporation of Unity Church, which affect the terms of ser- 
vice of Trustees and their eligibility for immediate re-election, were acted 
upon and passed. The proposition to make a retiring trustee ineligible 
for re-election until after the expiration of one year was designed to bring 
new men into the control of the affairs of the church, and to distribute to 
a certain extent among its members the responsibility for its manage- 
ment. We publish herewith the Articles of Incorporation and By- 
laws. During*the past year, it has been a matter of frequent discussion 
in your Board of Trustees, whether or not section IV of said articles 
might not be amended in one particular,.at least, so as to define with 
greater exactness, the right of individuals to vote in the affairs of the 
church. The clause in question reads: ‘‘Any man or woman of the age of 
twenty-one years, or upwards, who shall have been a regular attendant 
upon the religious services of said association, during the period of one 
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year next before attempting to exercise the rights of a member,” etc., ete. 
While we are not prepared to propose any specific change in this section, 
we would like to point out the obvious disadvantage of the requirement 
of regular attendance for one year at our services. In a business meeting 
of the society, if a sharp difference of opinion existed regarding any meas- 
ure to be voted upon, a successful challenge could be made of the right of 
a large number of persons to the privilege of voting by reason of this sin- 
gle requirement, who might be qualified in all other respects. The mis- 
chief in this situation lies in there being no practicable appeal from sucha 
challenge, as proof to the contrary could hardly be shown. The reference 
of such a question to the meeting at large might be a questionable course 
to pursue. Suggestions have been made that section IV of Articles of In- 
corporation be amended, making, either the rental of seats, payment of a 
sum of money within a specified time, or signing the Bond of Fellowship 
of Unity Church, a substitute for the requirement of regular attendance, 
as a necessary condition for obtaining the right to vote in the affairs of 
our church. 

In accordance with the recommendation of thesociety at its last annual 
meeting, your board havedeemed it advisable during the past year, to dis- 
pense with achoir, and depend, instead, upon the congregation for the musi- 
cal part of our services. Through the efforts of our organist, Miss 8. B. 
Beals, in bringing the musical members of our society together for rehearsal 
of church music, a marked improvement has been made in rendering the 
hymns and responses. The society is certainly greatly indebted to Miss 
Beals for all that has been done in this direction. 

We are glad to have this opportunity of recognizing the very material 
aid rendered the church by committees of ladies of the society, who have 
during the past two years organized fairs that have yielded a total con- 
tribution to our revenues of nearly one thousand dollars. We desire to 
assure these committees that the aid thus rendered was timely, and highly 
appreciated by the board. 

We also wish to express our acknowledgements to Messrs. W. H. Chapin 
and George E. Snell for the efficient attention they have given for the past 
two years to the duties of ushers during our services. ; 

FREDERICK JACKSON, 
For the Board of Trustees. 


REPORT OF THE MUSICAL COMMITTEE. 


The musical committee of this church, not from choice perhaps, but 
from necessity, and in accordance, too, with the recommendation made in 
the last annual meeting by the society, thought it best to try congrega- 
tional singing, at the beginning of our church year. 

The finances of the church did not then, neither do they now, warrant 


> even, if such 


as 


any outlay for a paid choir; or for a leader, or ‘‘precentor’ 
a person could be found. 
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It was hoped, that if the congregation was thrown upon its own resour- 
ces, however small, it would feel a real need of exertion, to make the sing- 
ing a true part of the service, by its heartiness, if in no other way. 

We still believe in congregational singing as the ideal for church wor- 
ship, and with it, good singing from a volunteer choir as a part of each 
service, is equally ideal. It is true, that as a congregation we are very far 
from realizing either of these ideals; but, it is equally true, that we are 
further from them than we need be. 

At the beginning of our church year, postal cards were sent to more 
than fifty of our people, asking for help in forming a chorus choir, and an 
answer was asked for. Theanswers were varied, and mostly discouraging. 
Some said they could not sing enough to help, and so would not come. 
An answer to that might have been, could they not have been helped by 
coming? Several said they knew the hymns already, and that, therefore, 
there was noneed for them tocome. An answer to that might have been, 
could they not have come to help others? But very few said they would 
try to help. 

The result is—as was expected from the answers—that the congrega- 
tional singing, which began so well in the fall, has grown worse, rather 
than better; the spirit of true, harmonious, effort is wanting. 


The meetings of the chorus choir, which were held for a while every 
Tuesday, have never been large, never been prompt, and have been held 
at great disadvantage in many ways; though these disadvantages might 
many of them haye been overcome, if the real need of the practisings had 
been felt. Only one or two, out of the many meetings, have been of any 
value. The organist has done what she has been able to do; she confesses 
herself not a professional singer or leader; but, she feels sure better work 
could have been done, if hearty support had been given. 


The present situation with respect to our music is, briefly, this: We are 
not able this year to secure or to maintain a suitable paid choir, and 
must depend upon congregational singing. We cannot have congrega- 
tional singing, worthy the name, without some effort on the part of the 
congregation. The services at the beginning of theseason seemed to show 
a genuine interest on the part of the congregation, but this seems to have 
subsided of late. 

The music committee would respectfully remind those interested in the 
church that this is their matter primarily, and that if they wish the pleas- 
ure and benefit of good congregational singing, they must putforth a little 
exertion to that end. 

In the spring we hope to have the long delayed ‘“‘Choral Responses,’’ and 
the ‘Our Father’ chant, for which $3.00 were subscribed, at one of the 
chorus choir meetings early in the season, and which have been so long 
advertised in “Unity” as “in preparation.” Also a cheap Anthem book, 
fitted to our peculiar needs, with easy though beautiful short Anthems, is 
expected. With these, it is hoped our next year’s work will be better. 


, 
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CHURCH TREASURER’S REPORT. 


OcroBer 1st, 1884, 10 SEPTEMBER 3807H, 1885. 


Oct. 1, 1884, to balance...§ 205.82|By pastor’s salary........... $1,495.00 
To annual subscription... 1,983.12|Interest on church debt,.. 240.00 
Sunday collections,.......... 141.57|Streetassessment, grading 3830.00 
Net proceeds of fair.......... 520.63|Insurance premiums......... 164.00 
Net proceeds of dramatic Sexton’s salary.:............. 150.00 
entertainment............... 25.23|Fuel, gas, and water......... ker Oal 
IMUSIC vccesncttivccexscagstsonvesane BIAS 

Printing and postage........ 27.47 

Miscellaneous expenses..... 146.93 

Balance on hand, Oct. 1, 30.71 

MWoGarle nse. eects $2,826.37 MOG alltenstencees 20 $2,826.37 


H. G. DeGRaAw, Treasurer. 
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UNITY 


Cuas. W. AMES, 
J. H. RAMALEY, 
Miss S. B. BEALs, 
LIBRARIANS. 
Miss E. B. Greene, 
Miss E. L. Kelley, 
Mr. H. G. DeGraw, 


Mrs. 8S. B. Beals, 

Miss 8S. B. Beals, 

Miss 8. D. Chapin, 
Mr. Walter L. Chapin, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Superintendent. 
- Secretary and Treasurer. 
- - - Organist. 
S. S. ASSISTANTS. 
Louis Ramaley, 


Russell Trowbridge. 


TEACHERS. 


Mrs. 8. W. Davis, 
Miss E. W. Gosse, 
Mrs. W. H. Grant, 
Miss J. E. McCaine, 


Mrs. M. C. Clarke, 
Miss A. N. Daniels, 


Mrs. A. C. MacCauley, 
Miss 8S. K. Ramaley. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


The report of the Secretary of the Sunday school, shows a considerable 
decrease in the number on the rolls as compared with previous years, 
but, as explained in his note, this apparent falling offis caused by the 
dropping from the lists of the names of all but regular attendants on the 
Sunday school services. There has been a small increase in the average 
attendance during the present season, over the past two years, and it is 
safe to say, that the Sunday school is gaining ground in this respect, ra- 
ther than losing. 

Nothing of striking importance has happened in the Sunday school dur- 
ing the past two years. Thespecial festival services have been held regu- 
larly in connection with the congregation as in former years. Apart from 
the enjoyment given by these beautiful services, they serve the important 
purpose of emphasizing the organic connection between the older and 
younger branches of the congregation; making the children feel that they 
are a real part of the church, and reminding the elders that a part of the 
congregation ordinarily meets down stairs. The Christmas service this 
year was made a service of giving, the children bringing many toys, which 
were afterwards distributed by Santa Claus, where he thought that they 
would do the most good. The mid-winter reunions, the annual christmas 
The 
picnic of last summer was held at a new place and was unusually pleasant 
and satisfactory. 

Beginning last October, we have adopted for our use in the school the 
series of ‘“‘uniform”’ lessons on the teachings of Jesus, published by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society of Boston. The teachers have met 
with the pastor on Friday afternoons for discussion of the lessons, and 
the school has usually had some general exercise on the subject of the 
day’s lesson. 


frolies, have been held as usual, as well as the mid-summer picnics. 
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The library has been carefully rearranged during the past year by the 
faithful and energetic librarians, the books have been newly covered, 
where necessary, and a new catalogue has been made and printed. This 
necessary work has absorbed the portion of our funds available for library 
purposes, and consequently no new books have been added. A consider- 
able sum of money could be spent in the purchase of new books to great 
advantage. 

The current revenues of the Sunday school arederived mainly from two 
sources, the collections taken up in the church on the first Sunday of each 
month, and the penny contributions made by the members of the school 
each Sunday. The church collections have been liberal, and it is to be 
hoped that the members of the congregation will continue to recognize 
this part of their responsibility. TheSunday school on its side has given 
a generous share of its collections to the fund for the purchase of the new 
piano. 

Much earnest and faithful work is being done in the Sunday school, and 
it is to be hoped that the vital importance of this department of the 
church life will be recognized by all the members of our society. The Sun- 
day school is what we make it, and to make it most prosperous and suc- 
cessful the co-operation of all is necessary. There is great strength in 
numbers, and the interest and satisfaction in the school might be greatly 
increased if all the children and young people, who really belong with us, 
would but join us. The question seems to me a pertinent one in this con- 
nection: Are the parents, who discourage their young people from joining 
the Sunday school, or fail to encourage them to attend its services regu- 
larly, and help them to form this early close connection with the church 
life—are these parents doing the best thing for the children. 

Visitors are always welcomed, and members of the congregation will 
render the aid of encouragement to the school by their presence during its 
opening services. 

CHARLES W. Ampgs, Superintendent. 
Reports of Sunday School Secretary and Treasurer. 


OcroBER, 1884, to OctoBER, 1885. |SePTreEMBER,1885, to JANuaRy, 1886. 


Total enrollment 126)Total enrollment 84 
Girls... Ow) 
Boys.... Boys eee eeeeecccereseeeereerereseyesceneeesecene 24 
Teachers REACH ERSS hci ideas Gees Seetesoes ssodectnees 12 
Lady teachers oRtecooede PAlady teachers........cc..0+.-+ casei Boyes 
Gentleman teacher ...  L/Gentleman teachers al 


Officers........ 5 

Total average attendance O08 

Average attendance, scholars..... 53 

Average attendance, teachers..... 10 

Average attendance, officers and Average attendance, officers and 
visitors,...... : WABUUOLS .anssseceborevccuecasee seuee secede: 7 

Largest attendance, April 19 Largest attendance 78 

Smallest attendance, May 17..... 41|Smallest attendance................66 65 


*The large reduction in the total enrollment, is due to a careful revis- 
ion of the old rolls, and the dropping of names of persons who only at- 
tended one or two meetings. 
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Receipts and Expenditures of the Sunday School from October 1, 1884, 
to October 1, 1885. 


RECEIPTS. ’ EXPENDITURES. 
Balance, Oct. 1, 1884.......... $ -O2|Servace: books. .¢..c.<:c-c--eeeer eee 
For festival services sold..... 16.25|Bindingandlibraryexpenses 12.47 
Penny collections, (S.8.)..... 42.55|Christmas festival............... 12.55 
ORAL OD TUM Clescrensuaeeeteeres 6.17|Lesson papers......... Be 2.44 
Church collections 30.44|Daysprings ....... ate 5.21 
Private contributions......... 5.00|Kaster flowers. 3.50 
PI CHIUCK GLC Obs uv.e sens sagseceeccees DOr ON RACDIU CT oemeeceesnensansa ees Neaeeenece 56.25 
——- Balance, Oct. 1, 1885.......... 28.76 
$138.43 —_———- 
$138.48 

From October 1, 1885 to January 1, 1886. 

RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 
Balance, Oct. 1, 1885............828.76|Library catalogues................p20.00 
Church collections..............0.. 36.46|Christmas festival... eee OLA 
Penny collections, (S.8.)....... O21 SUNOS seas saderes cease eee cose, OCD 
RO CMPT AMO teense wececces ceemeeeecne 5.15|Daysprings, lessons, etc......... 26.00 
OPRELFSOULCES cet ti eseccaetsmer de ses 6.35|Payment to Piano fund........ 11.32 
Balances Janke les hSSCe acters els 
$85.98 ——_—— 
$85.93 


TRUE HELPERS. 

This little temperance society includes those over eight years of age who 
wish to join, renewing their pledge and fee of ten cents every three months. 
The society furnished its usual ‘‘cup of cold water’”’ by the support of an 
ice-water barrel in the churchyard during the summer; or rather, our 
former president, Mr. Wimbish, supported the ice-water barrel, for he 
generously paid the entire expense at the end of theseason; in consequence 
of which we had a balance in our treasury October 4th, 1885, of $13.55. 
Average membership last year 27. Officers elected October 4th, 1885: 

WALTER CHAPIN, President. 
J. E. McCatne, Secretary and Treasurer. ; 
Directors: Miss Ella Kellogg, Miss Letta Brockway, Frank Ramaley. 
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UNITY CLUB, 
Season of 1885-6. 
OFFICERS. 
EDWARD SIMONTON, - - - - - President. 
EpwArp RICHARDS, - - . - - Vice President. 
Hiram G. DEGRAW,~— - - Secretary and Treasurer. 
HOSPITALITY COMMITTER. 
Mr. Frederick Jackson, Chairman. 
Mrs. C. H. Clark, Miss Jennie McCaine, 
Mrs. Clay MacCauley, Mr. John DeGraw, 
Mrs. W. H. Grant, Mr. J. D. Ludden, 
Mrs. 8. H. Chapin, Mr. David McCaine, 
Mrs. F. Jackson, Mr. Daniel McCaine, 
Mrs. P. S. Haskell, Mr. Wm. H. Kelley, 


Mr. Chas. W. Ames. 


Unity club meets in the basement of the church on alternate Tuesday 
evenings. The annual fee for this year is one dollar;—persons under 21, 
fifty cents. The program was published at opening of season. 

The condition of Unity Club should be a matter of great interest to the 
society, since its function is second in importance only to that of the 
Sunday services in the church and Sunday school. Unity Club is the 
expression of the social and educational life of the church, and in the 
manifold purpose of an organization lke ours these phases are of prime 
importance, as respects both the relation of the individual members to 
the church, and the relation of the church to the community. 

In order to make a proper statement of the present condition of the 
club, it is first necessary to give a brief review of its history during the 
past year and a half, or since the publication of the last club calendar 
in the autumn of 1884. The program laid down in that calendar for the 
season of 1884-5 was rigorously and fully carried out. It provided tor 
eight evenings of a severely literary and instructive character, four even- 
ings of musical and dramatic entertainment, and four evenings devoted 
to purely social festivity, besides an “‘open letter evening,’’ which does 
not seem to classify under any of these heads. The “social’’ even- 
ings seemed, as a rule, to give satisfaction to the club, though they were 
characterized by that vagueness which generally attends the church 
sociable, in which no definite provision is made to give direction to the 
festivities. The musical and dramatic evenings were most successful, 
if judged by the criterion of popularity and general enjoyment. ‘The 
literary evenings, on the other hand, must be regarded as a failure, if 
judged ‘by the same standard. The various essays and lectures gave evi- 
dence of careful, conscientious work, and were undoubtedly profitable, 
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both to those who prepared them and to those who listened to them. But 
the small size of the audiences showed unmistakably that this part of 
the club program was interesting to but a small part of the society. A 
good deal of dissatisfaction was expressed, especially by the younger mem- 
bers, with what they considered the heaviness of these evenings. ‘‘ Let 
those who wish to use the club for purposes of instruction,” they said, ‘‘be 
satisfied with the study class, and let the general club meetings be ar- 
ranged for the greatest enjoyment of the greatest number.’’ Doubtless, 
there were also members of the society who felt that the current period- 
icals afforded them literary entertainment enough, and did not care to 
leave their firesides to listen to essays on history and geography. How- 
ever that may be, it is a fact that the secretary’s records show an 
average attendance on these evenings of but little over fifty persons, 
while many meetings of the study class brought out as many—and in- 
deed the same fifty. 


When the committee met last autumn to arrange the winter’s program 
for the club, these facts were presented for their consideration. It must 
be admitted, that on looking over the program of the previous year, the 
committee did find it a little ponderous. There seemed to be some jus- 
tice in the claim that that program had not fairly met the social needs of 
the society. The objects of the club, as often stated, are ‘‘to get good, 
to do good, and to have a good time,” but too much emphasis seemed 
to have been placed on the intellectual good, and the intellectual-good 
time, and it seemed to the committee necessary to make a radical change, 
in order to make the organization responsive to the wishes of the 
majority. 

When the committee made its report to the club, an opportunity was 
given for the club to show any decided preference which might be felt for 
any particular kind of entertainment. As no desire was expressed for any- 
thing in particular, except for a few of the evenings, a plan was adopted 
which it was thought would bring out the wishes of the majority of the 
members in the course of the season. Setting aside three evenings for 
musical entertainments, two for dramatics, and three for reminiscences 
and ‘‘talks’’ on the Civil War; the remainder of the club evenings were 
placed in the hands of six special committees, of three persons each, and 
these committees were left to provide such entertainment as should seem 
to them fit, be the same light or heavy, solid or frivolous, instructive or 
amusing, literary, musical, dramatic or anomalous. By making these 
special committees representative, it was hoped that all the different 
elements of the society would have their turn in the management of its 
course, all tastes would be gratified, and the club would thus be made 
what it ought to be—the social organization of the society. These hopes 
seem to be justified in the results. The seven meetings that have thus 
far been held have been marked by greatly increased attendance, by more 
wide-spread interest in the various and varied programs, and by the 
general feeling of success, which is indescribable. The intellectual needs of 
the club seem to be amply provided for in the study class, an account of 
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which is given in a separate report. It is possible that the lighter 
character of the club program, this year, has proved beneficial to the 
study class, by enabling its members to concentrate their work upon its 
special course of study. 

It is necessary, however, to call attention to a less encouraging feature 
of the club, as shown in the treasurer’s report. The membership of the 
club is much smaller than it should be, and smaller than we have a right 
to expect. But seventy-eight names are on the roll, so far. This is a 
slight advance over last year’s roll, but the number is but little over half 
that of the average attendance at the meetings. We would most earn- 
estly urge all members of the society, and all those interested in its 
social life, to place their names on the club book, and pay the small 
membership fee into its treasury. 


The sources of revenue of the club seem to be practically reduced to the 
membership fees. The children’s branch, the Q. F. U., which has usually 
contributed twenty dollars, or more, to the club funds, has been merged 
in the kitchen garden, and has gone out of business for the present. 


On the other hand, the club has as much use for money as at any time 
before. The item of expense for printing calanders will not appear this 
year, but the club voted an appropriation of $40 for the piano fund, and 
the dramatic committees have been unable to devise any way of provid- 

-ing for the club the dramatic entertainments, which it expects, without 

making some outlay for costumes, scenery, and incidental expenses. The 
$65.50 received thus far from membership fees- will not cover all these 
expenses, but in addition to them the.club has been wont, in times past, 
to reimburse the church treasury for the fuel, gas, etc., which, it con- 
sumes during the season. Year before last, this item amounted to 
$46.50. Last year it heated and lighted itself at the expense of the gen- 
eral church funds. Must it do the same this year? 

It is, perhaps, proper in this connection to give a report on the pur- 
chase of a piano, undertaken last year under the auspices of the club. 
The piano was purchased from a member of the society, for the sum of 
$250.00, the payments to be made from time to time and completed as 
soon as possible. The treasurer of the fund, Miss Beals, reports the fol- 
lowing amounts raised for this purpose and paid towards the purchase 
of the piano: 


Subscriptions from individuals last year..........::seceeeeeeeeeee 18.00 
Subscription from Unity Club last year............s.ssscsseceeveres 15.00 
From Miss Beals’ Sunday school Class.........:scccsceeseseseeceees 5.00 

Total amount raised last year...........sccssccsssessvseee —— 98.00 
Subscriptions from individuals this year paid...................B27.25 
Supseriptions irom: Uniny Clio sp aid, .0..:c+scve-scaotens sees vamae L.. 25,00 
From Sunday school penny collectionss...........ccsseseeeeesevere 11.36 

Rota amMOuUntiPAIG | UDISHY.CAI:-.c..c5.casedecsssa-cceneroaree 63.61 


Total amount paid toward purchase of piano......6161.61 
ISB aCOR Clea tieee terse cme uaynon otacetyecare se tacvceasieitesveote 88.39 
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Against this balance the treasurer of the fund has now in sight about 
$15.00 of private subscriptions, and the additional $15.00 subscribed 
by Unity Club this year, leaving about $60.00 yet to be provided for. 

It may be remarked that the payments made by the club to the piano 
fund have been nothing more than the $5 per month which it has been 
accustomed to pay for the rental of a hired piano. It has made no un- 
usual exertion in the premises. 


a 


Report of the Treasurer of Unity Club, September 1, 1884, to Oct- 
ober 1, 1885. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 
Membership fees, ad- enh OMPIAMON secsssncesssaees 
MN tO ceeteen naan DO OOO. Printing calendar 

RII OLS, wlizareceeesnc seer 6.00 Dramatic committee expense 18.42 
$65.00)/Other expenses................000006 5.15 

OES Ul dOmatlonyc.c secs se canees 20.00 

(CAN OM BITS wonceteseer-ccdenncresst rene 10.57 
$95.57 $95.57 


Memorandum of the Finances of the Club, October 1, 1885, to 
January 1, 1886, 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES, 

Adult members, 53, @ $1.00, $53.00|On account of piano fund...... $25.00 
Junior members, 21,@  .50,, 10.50|Dramaticcommitteeexpenses 8.00 
|Miscellaneous expenses......... 8.00 
HoT UNNULM Pie. eae son taxes tase veceonmt sense 6.00 | 

EGON OM LATO) see detceasos snconeees 1.25 

IB AANCe <2, sencrstiastewenecowsrecac gene 15.25 

$63.50 $63.50 
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UNITY CLUB STUDY CLASS.: 


Rev. Chay MacCauuey,  - . - -  Chairman.. 
“Mr. WALTER L. CHAPIN, - - Secretary and Treasurer. 

Unity Club Study Class meets in the church parlor every other Tuesday 
evening, alternating with the regular club meetings. Membership fee for 
the present season, fifty cents. The program of the year’s study is 
printed, and may be had on application to the secretary, or the chair- 
man. 

During the winter of 1884-85, the class devoted itself to the study of 
several of Shakespear’s plays. Four evenings were given to ‘‘Macbeth;”’ 
one to the “Mid-summer Night’s Dream;”’ three to “Henry IV;” two to 
“The Tempest;’’ and the last five to ‘King Lear.’”? The reading of these 
plays was found profitable, especially the last. For that a committee 
prepared a series of questions, several of which were answered each even- 
ing by carefully prepared brief essays. By reading but one act at each 
meeting, in connection with the essays and a general discussion, after the 
home work, the ten weeks study of Lear was made thorough. There were 
fifty-one names on the roll of members. The average attendance was 
thirty-five. 

In considering plans for the work of the current year, itwas the general 
desire among the members of the class to give their time to the study of 
Dante’s ‘Divine Comedy,’’ a great poem in itself, and the consummate 
expression of the notable epoch in history called ‘‘The Middle Ages.”’ The 
program for the winter was prepared last fall and published for general 
circulation. It provides for a series of readings from the poem, which 
shall best illustrate its dramatic and literary excellence, and for an hour’s 
discussion, under an appointed ‘‘guide,”’ of ‘‘the history, biography, my- 
thology, theology, ete.,”’ of the cantos read. Besides, it requires a series 
of essays on subjects, systematically arranged, by which, the poem and 
character of the poet, and, in connection with him, the political, scientific, 
artistic, theological, philosophical, and social peculiarities of his time, 
shall be exhibited. Also, it is intended to develop the symbolism and 
allegory underlying the poem, and to show the influence which the work 
of the first has had upon the literature, art, and national development of 
his country. So far, the proposed study has been especially interesting 
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and instructive. Our membership includes fifty-six persons, but the aver- 
age attendance at the meetings has been larger than the number of mem- 
bers. 

At the close of last year’s meetings there was a balance of $8.30 in the 
treasurer’s hands. During the present year a number of books of refer- 
ence for the class have been purchased. 

Ladies’ Benevolent Society. 
Y ORGANIZED, MARCH, 1876. 

The annual meeting of this society was held October 1st, 1885. 

It was voted to continue'the work through the year with the auxiliary 
branch. of the City Relief Society, in giving employment to needy women. 
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There are now ten women on our list, and we would gladly employ more 
if the state of our treasury warranted it. Our subscription list is very 
much smaller than it ought to be. Two committees, one for cutting and 
one for distributing work, meet every week. The former, Mrs. C. W. 
Kibbee, chairman, on Wednesdays; the latter, Mrs. J. E. Raymond, chair- 
man, on Thursdays. 


Church Cupboard. 


From OcroBer 1, 1884, To OcroBER 1, 1885. 

The contents of this cupboard are jellies, second-hand clothing and 
money; a liberal supply of each having been entrusted to the key-bearers 
during the year, and by them distributed among the sick and needy. At 
the beginning of the year we had upon our shelves a generous supply of 
jelly, a few old clothes, and in our purse $1.35. Unity club generously 
gave us $12.00, and friends made contributions of clothing and moneys. 
Total contributions $32.09, of which $22.90 were spent for the sick, leav- 
ing a balance on hand of $9.19. Fifteen families received assistance. 

7 Key-Bearers: Miss 8. K. Ramauey, Miss J. E. McCaine. 
Report of the Kitchen Garden. 

When in 1884, the Q. F. U., of blessed memory, ceased to exist, an imme- 
diate need was felt of something to take its place. 

To, in part, supply this need: the kitchen garden class was organized 
February 14, 1885. The pupils, all girls, were members of Unity Sunday 
school, and the five or six teachers were ladies of the church, not particu- 
larly versed in kitchen garden lore, but equipped with courage, the neces- 
sary “occupations,’’ and a book of songs and methods. 

From February until the latter part of June, the class held fortnightly 
meetings in the church club-room. The number of pupils was never, as 
expected, twenty-four, but averaged from twelve to sixteen. 

Exercises in table-setting, dish-washing, and the making of beds, with a 
generous accompaniment of games and singing, formed our course of study 
for the term, and on June 27, 1885, an exhibition of results was given, 
followed by a strawberry festival, the children acting as waiters. This 
atfair fully paid the class expenses and left several dollars in the treasury. 

We feel that the work of the term was successful, inasmuch as the chil- 
dren appeared to enjoy it, and we heard reports of assistance given at 
home according to kitchen garden rules. 

In September, 1885, the class again commenced its meetings, following 
the same plan as before, but not much has been accomplished, and Janu- 
ary 2, 1886, the teachers decided to postpone further proceedings until 
the approach of spring, as cold weather and short days swell our list of 
absentees. 

A day class, such as this, composed of children not dependent on the 
kitchen garden for housewifely instruction and a good time, does not 
make as fine a showing as would a charity class, for which we have been 
hoping, as yet in vain, but now we can almost see it looming in the future. 


i ADELAIDE M. McCaine, 
January 11, 1886. Secretary. 
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‘ The St. Paul Club of Social Science. f 

The “St. Paul Club of Social Science” was formed last year, and grew 
outwardly, from interest awakened in the study of social and _ political 
questions, from a little book ealled the “Citizen and the Neighbor,”’ by 
Mr. Charles F. Dole, which a class of young men began to study in the 
Sunday School. 

The club met for study and discussion last winter and spring, every 
Wednesday evening. Mr. Ames and Mr. MacCauley kindly gave two inter- 
esting talks last season, and this year the club has prepared a ‘“‘course’’ 
of free lectures, to be given by several professional and business men of 
our city, Prof. Folwell of the Minneapolis State University opening the 
course on January 28th. Programs may be obtained from H. J. 
Freeman, secretary of the club. 


Woman’s Western Unitarian Conference. 
Annual membership to this conference, $1.00; life membership, $10.00. 
Director for Minnesota, Miss J. E. McCaine, 194 Pleasant avenue, St. 
Paul, to whom inquiries and contributions may be sent. 


Unity Church Representation in City Charities. 

THE FLOWER Mission.—Met at Unity church, during the last year, once 
a week during the summer months, once a month before and after June 
and September. A special meeting was called at Christmas, and fruit 
and jellies, and, in some cases, candy, were carried to all the benevolent 
institutions, public and private. The mission was greatly indebted to 
ladies living at River Falls, Wis., for weekly donations of flowers through 
the summer. 

“TIoME FOR THE FRIENDLESS.’’—Manager, from Unity church, Mrs. 8. 
B. Beals. Annual membership, $2.00. 

PROTESTANT ORPHAN ASyLUM.—Manager, from Unity church, Mrs. J. 
L. Bailey. 

St. Paut Revier Sociery.—Managers, from Unity church, Rev. Clay 
MacCauley and Miss 8. B. Beals. 

St. Paunt Antvi-CRueLtTy Socrpty.—Managers, from Unity church, Mr. J. 
D. Ludden and Mr. A. H. Wimbish. 

Tur Mirrorp Housre.—A. boarding house where women without homes 
can find one, at very little expense. Manager, from Unity church, Miss 
5. B. Beals. 


REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of Unity Church of St. Paul (as required by the act 
of incorporation) was duly announced and held at the church on Satur- 
day, January 31st, 1885, at 7:30 P. M. 

Present, some thirty members of said corporation. 

Mr. Frederick Jackson was chosen president pro tem. 

The retords of the last annual meeting were read and approved. 

The Treasurer being absent from the city, and his report not being 
handed in, Mr. Seabury, from the committee on finance, made an in- 
formal report on the financial condition of the corporatian, with the 
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AS UNITY CHURCH, ST.. PAUL. ‘ 


amount raised by subscription to date, toward the: expenses of the: 


present year. 


The following preamble, with amendments to Articles of Incorporation,. 


was then read by Mr. F. Jackson, trom the Board of Trustees, and duly: 
passed by majority vote: 


Whereas, Articles of Incorporation of Unity Church, of Saint Paul,, 


were adopted February 5th, 1881, fixing the number of members of the 


Board of Trustees, giving the name of each member and his term of office.. 


And Whereas, the only elective power vested in the members of said cor- 
poration is. to fill the vacancy in said board at their annual meeting, 
made by the expiration of the term of one member each year. And 
Whereas, said Articles of Incorporation make it the duty of said Board 
of Trustees to fill all vacancies in their board, caused by resignation, 
removal or death. And Whereas, it is desirable to make certain amend- 


ments to said Articles of Incorporation, regarding eligibility to, and the 


term of office of the members of, said Board of Trustees. Now, there- 


fore, it is hereby resolved by the Board of Trustees of Unity Church of’ 


Saint Paul, that Article VI and Article VII, of said Articles of Incorpor- 
ation, be and the same are so amended as to read—after striking out 
Article VI—as follows: 

On ballot for trustee, Mr. Chas. W. Ames was elected to fill vacancy 
caused by expired term of Mr. Channing Seabury, and for the term of 
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three (8) years, in accordance with amendment to Articles of Incorpor-- 


ation just adopted—he having a majority of the thirty-six votes cast. 
Miss 8. B. Beals read report from committee on music, reeommending 


that congregational singing be adopted, instead of employing a choir.. 


The report was accepted, and an informal vote on question of congrega- 
tional singing resulted in the affirmative. After some discussion, the 
report and recommendations were referred to Board of Trustees and 
musical committee for final action. 

On motion of Mr. W. H. Kelley, voted, that the taking of a Sunday 
collection for the benefit of the society be resumed, and the same was 


referred to the Board of Trustees, to make the necessary arrangements.. 


Mr. Edward Sawyer offered the following: Resolved, that this society 


desires to, and hereby does, express to the ladies of this congregation,. 


its high appreciation of their generous. efforts in its behalf, as shown 
especially in the results of the fair, held by them on the 19th of December 
last, and which brought into the church the handsome sum of five 
hundred dollars, The same passed unanimously. 

Mr. W. H. Kelley moved that the thanks of this society be extended 
to Messrs. Sawyer and Seabury, for their long and faithful services as 
trustees of Unity church, and the society regrets that Mr. Sawyer has 
resigned. Passed by unanimous vote. 

No further business being presented, the meeting, on motion, ad- 


journed. 
Danie McCainpb, Secretary. 


* Nore.—See Article VI. and.VII, of Articles of Incorporation, as amended, 
page 6 of this report, 
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_ SEASON OF, 1885-6. 


. OFFICERS. 


GRE MIACCAURMEY, 7 -. - : Chairman. 


4 OMARLEs W, AmEs, - ~ - Associate Chairman. 
a ee Ue CHAPIN, z Secretary and Treasurer. 
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DANTE'S “DIVINE COMEDY.” 


PROGRAMME. 


ORDER OF STUDY. 


October 20, 1885. 
1. Essay—Sketch of Dante’s Life, = - - Mrs. M. L. AMES 
2. Reading—Inferno, I, 1, - - - Mrs.S. W. DAviIs 
3. Discussion—Guide, - - - . Miss K. B. GREENE 


November 3. 


1. Hssay—Italy in the 13th Century—Rise and Power 


of the Republies, . - CHARLES W. AMES 

2. Reading—Inferno, III, IV, V, - - - Mrs. A. W. CLARK 

3. Discussion-—Guide, - - - WALTER L. CHAPIN 
November 17. 

1, Hssay—EKurope Contemporary with Dante, Miss K. Q. SEWALL 

2. Reading—Inferno, VI, XII, XIV, - - Miss 8S. B. BEALS 

3. Discussion—Guide, - - - Miss A. H. DANTELS 


December 1. 


1. Hssay—Medieval Cosmology—Dante’s View of 


Nature, - - - - Miss E. B. GREENE 
2. Reading—Inferno, XVII, XXI, XXV, XXVI, - Miss LAuRA HAND 
3. Discussion-—Guide, - - - - J. H. RAMALEY 


December 15. 


1. Hssay—Medieyal Theology, Scholasticism—Dante’s 


Religious Ideas and Philosophy, - CLAY MACCAULEY 
2. Reading—Inferno, XXVIII, XXXII, XXXIV, Mrs. J. E. RAYMOND 
3. Discussion—Guide, - - - - 5. P. CROSBY 


January 12, 1886. 


1. Hssay—The Papacy and the Empire in the Middle 


Ages—Dante’s Polities, - Miss S. W. SEWALL 
2. Reading— Purgatorio, I, I, TH, - - - Miss A. J. Loomis 
3. Discussion -Guide,  - - - - Mrs. EK. M. Comstock 


January 26. 


1. Hssay—Chivalry--Medigval Estimate of Woman— 


Mariolatry, - - - Miss C. C. CALAME 
2. Reading—Purgatorio, VI, VII, VIII, IX, - Mrs. C, A. B. JILSON 


3. Discussion — Guide, - - - Mrs. M. HASENWINKLE 


ORDER OF STUDY, 


February 9. 
1. Hssay—Medieeval Art—Cimabue and Giotto, Mrs. A. C. MACCAULEY 
2. Reading—Purgatorio, XIT, XXI, XXII, XXVII, Miss Karr ASKEW 
3. Discussion—Guide, — - - - - Mrs. M. GRANT 
February 23. 
1. Hssay—-Virgil—his Place in Medieval Thought— 


his Relation to Dante, - - Mrs. F. T, BEALS 
2. Reading—Purgatorio, XXVIII, XXIX, XXX, Miss E. L. KELLEY 
3. Discussion-—Guide, - ~ - - Miss LAvRA HAND 
March 9. 
1. Hssay—Beatrice-her Real and her Symbolic Rela- 
tion to Dante, - - - Miss L. A. LONG 
2, Reading—Purgatorio, XX XI, XXXII, XXXIII, Mrs. 8S. B. BEALS 
4 3. Discussion—Guide, - - - - Miss J. E. MCCAINE 
March 23. 
1. Hssay—Poets Contemporary with Dante, - Miss 8. B. BEALS 
2. Reading—Paradiso, II, V, VI, VII. - CLAY MACCAULEY 
3. Discussion—Guide, - - . - Mrs. M. C. CLARK 
April 6. 
1. Hssay—Dante’s Presence in and Influenee upon Lit- 
erature and Art, - - - Miss KE. L. KELLEY 
2. Reading—Paradiso, X, XI, XII, - Miss JESSIE BOYDEN 
3. Diseussion—Guide, — - - - - Mrs. J. E. RAYMOND 
April 20. 
1. Hssay—Dante’s Part in the National Development 
ot Italy, - - - - - K. V. SMALLEY 
2. Reading—Paradiso, XVIII, XTX, XXIII, XXIV, Mrs. F. T. BEALS 
3. Discussion--Guide, - - - - Mrs. A W. CLARK 
May 4. 
1. Hssay—Comparison of Milton with Dante, - Mrs. 8. B. BEALS 
2, Reading—Paradiso, XX VII,XXVIIIL,XXIX,XXX, Miss ALICE HART 
3. ° Discussion—Guide, - - : - Miss ALICE BOYDEN 
May 18. 
ile Essay The Divine Comedy as an Allegory of Human 
Life, - - - - Mrs, C. B. LAMBORN 
2, Reading—Paradiso, XXXI, XXXII, XXIII, Miss L. A. LONG 
‘ - + Mrs. S. W. DAVIS 


3. Diseussion—Guide, . -. 
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NOTES. 


Meetings—Begin promptly at 8 o’clock p.m; close at 10 o’¢lock p.m. 


Members—Study at home. Be sure to read carefully the cantos omit- 
ted from the programme. Be prompt in attendance at the meetings. Bring - 
note books. Take part in the discussions. Let the meetings show products 
rather than processes of work. 


' Essayists—Do not exceed thirty minutes. Illustrate as much as possi- 
ble from Dante’s works. Connect your essays closely with Dante and with 
the poem. : 


Readers—Select from the designated cantos not more than a twenty 
minutes’ reading. Use Longfellow’s translation. 


Guides—Familiarize yourselves with your several eantos; with the his- 
tory, biography, mythology, theology, ete., in them. In particular prepare 
yourselves to interpret difficult and obseure passages. You are expected to 
be the authorities in the disenssions. | 


Works of Reference—are to be obtained for the use of the elass. 
The following translations are recommended for comparison with Long- 
fellow’s translation—Cary’s, Parsons’, Wright’s, J. A. Carlyle’s (Inferno), 
Dugdale’s (Purgatorio). The “Notes” and “Illustrations” to Longfellow’s 
translation are a compendious commentary upon the poem. The following 
named works will be found especially helpful in the study: Botta’s Dante, 
Miss Rossetti’s A Shadow of Dante, D.G. Rossetti’s Dante and his Cirele, 
Rossetti’s Karly Italian Poets, Symonds’ Introduction to the Study of 
Dante, Norton’s Vita Nuova, P. H. Wicksteed’s Siz Sermons, Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Makers of Florence. Read also Lowell’s, Carlyle’s and Macaulay’s Essays 
on Dante, 


A cordial invitation is extended to all persons interested in the subject 
of study to be present at the meetings of the class. 


THE DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY, 


UNDER THE LIGHT OF 


PapiolC er SCIENCE, 


—_ —___——_aat} + 6° a 


This and other Liberal Discourses for sale by J. H. Heisser, 248 First Ave. South, 


Minneapolis, Minn. Mail orders promptly filled. 
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L. KIMBALL & CO., PRINTERS AND BINDERS, 


Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALIES 


— UNDER THE LIGHT OF — 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


A Discours— DELIVERED BEFORE THE UNITARIAN Socrery oF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


FrEBRuARY 17TH, BY CLAY MAcCAULEY. 


PUBLISHED BY REQUEST. 


Into his second letter to the Church at Cor- 
inth, the Apostle Paul put this striking para- 
dox: 

“Took not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen; for the things which are 
seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” 

But who can see that which is unseen? And 
by what possibility are visible things tempo- 
ral, and things” invisible eternal? To the 
ordinary man, certainly realities are those 
only which can be apprehended by one or 
more of the body’s senses. Outside the world 
physically perceivable, to him there is nothing ; 
the universe is empty. How strange, there- 
fore, to most of us, and how meaningless is 
the summons Paul made to the early Chris- 
tians to find reality and permanence in “things 
which are not seen!” 


It is because of the habit most men have 
of identifying the world with what they can 
see, hear, smell, taste and touch, that the prob- 
lem of the soul, its nature and its relation to 
what is called the body, is one of so great per- 
plexity. Almost inevitably in our ordinary 
thinking, we identify the man and the body 
he animates. Let my friend be perceivable 
by me through my physical senses, and I know 


,Sarily the slaves of sense. 


that he exists. Alive, he exists for me, the 
active body making him real. Dead, I know 
not what to think, but -instinctively I cling to 
the motionless body as what there is of him 
most real tome now. And when I am forced 
to lay the body away in the earth,my thoughts 
alnost inevitably seek the grave, as the place 
where my friend himself is laid. Faith may 
assure me that there is #soul, which continues 
to exist notwithstanding the body’s dissolution, 
but I readily question faith. So depend- 
ent am I upon the testimony of my senses, 
that, when that is no longer given, when the 
treasured presence is in no way physically 
before me, my unsatisfied demands for physi- 
cal evidence trouble me. Could I but hear 
the voice, I say, could I but see or touch the 
soul, L should be somewhat at rest, and be 
content to wait. But because these material 
eyes do not see, or these hands touch, I ques- 
tion; I sometimes doubt; I am even tempted 
to say that the physical organization was all 
there was of the one I loved, and that the 
body’s death was his ceasing to exist. 

Yet, I am persuaded that we are not neces- 
After all, I am 
convinced, there is enough revealed to him 
who penetrates sufficiently far, the commonest 
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things, to compel him to agree with the 
Apostle Paul, that the real things are those 
which are not seen. And further, I believe, 
there is enough unveiled to him who enters 
sufficiently far the depths of human life, to 
compel the conviction, that the man is not his 
body, and that death is but the passage of an 
imperishable essence from one sphere of 
activity into another. 

I shall attempt to give reasons, for this as- 
sertion, and I intend, in doing so, to take my 
Way over what we are wont to call the firm 
ground of material things, and under the light 
of physical science. I shall wish it under- 
stood, however, that the material basis upon 
which I tread, will at most but give a path to 
he hight where we shall have a vision of 
spiritual things, and that the light of science 
I cannot hope to be more than an illumina- 
tion by which a finer sight shall be directed 
towards verities which that alone can discover. 

Where shall we start? It matters not 
where, provided, in accordance with my dec- 
laration, our point of departure is at some- 
thing we can apprehend by our senses. The 
needle of a mariner’s compass happens to be 
the first thing which comes into mind. Let 
us take that. 

What a compass needle is, seems at first 
thought, plain enough. It is a bar of hard- 
ened, magnetized iron. But what does this 
answer mean? I am not satisfied with it. 
Let us push the inquiry farther. We say that 
the needle is iron, that is, it is not gold, silver, 
lead or other metal; it is iron. Well, but 
what is that which we call iron? It is not 
the shape the needle has. I could cut a piece 
of wood into the same shape, and not produce 
. the thing of which I am talking. That shape 
is simply the boundary in space which some 
mechanic has given to so much iron. Nor is 
it the size of the needle that makes it what 
itis. It might be of this same form, and only 
half as large, and yet it would beiron. Indeed 
I might crush it, yes, | might pulverize it, so 
that a microscope only, could enable you to 
distinguish one particle from another, yet 
each particle of the heap of dust would be as 
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truly iron as this whole solid bar. And further, 
I might by chemical agencies subdivide these 
metallic particles, so that even the microscope 


could no longer help you to find them, yet ~ 


each infinitesmal molecule in the chemical 
compound, my acids and the like excepted, 
would remain iron and iron only. I might 
then pass the iron molecules through scores 
of combinations, following them all the while, 
and finally bring them back into a mass large 
enough for to us see and to handle, the same 
metal capable of being rewrought into a 
compass needle like that we destroy for the 
sake of our experiment. Wherein then lies 
that which we call iron, if in neither shape 
nor size? Those who have thought upon the 
question, and may answer, have been com- 
pelled to say, that far beyond the range of our 
senses, there is an immeasurable and indivisi- 
ble somewhat, which they call an atom, dif- 
ferent from other atoms, and, by being thus 
different, is the thing we call iron. The com- 
pass needle therefore, whatever its shape and 
whatever its size, is, so far as it is iron, but an 
aggregation or quantity of atoms of a pecul- 
iar quality, bound together into a mass large 
enough for our hands to feel and our eyes to 
see. Well, and what is an atom? I do not 
know. Only this can I say with confidence, 
that it is a manifestation of eforce, persisting 
with an own and unchanging energy. It is 
simply this. Ultimately, therefore, we may 
say that iron is a force unit, which abides 
through all changes; a real, though unseen 
thing, varying not though it pass through 
myriad forms and into countless combinations. 

Here then, at the first step we take, we are 
in the presence of the unseen. Even here, we 
are forced to confess that an invisible is the 
reality and the cause, while the thing seen is 
but an appearance and an effect. 

But let us continue our inquiries. What is 
it that binds these atoms together into a solid 
mass? This bar does not lie here as it would 
were it cleverly shaped from a heap of iron 
dust. Each of its atoms can, and does, exist 
independently of other atoms, as the facts of 
chemistry show. But here, countless millions 
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of them are firmly bound together, so that 
when I lift one end of this bar—of this aggre- 
gation of atoms—I lift the whole mass at the 
same time. But, suppose that J, as we say, break 
the needle by a heavy blow. Now, however hard 
I press the two fragments together, there re- 
main two pieces where there was one. The 
mysterious bond in the bar is, in part, gone. 
But, as we say, I soften the broken ends by 
heat. A blow, now, like that with which I 
broke the metal, reunites the fragments. 
Why these changes? Because there is an invis- 
ible force here, holding one atom to another, 
whose peculiarity is, that it acts through 
spaces infinitely small. It is called cohesion. 
By the force in the blow of the hammer I 
overcome that force, i. e., I separate the par- 
ticles so widely that they cannot cohere. And 
so widely do I separate them, that no pressure 
I can exert will bring them near enough to 
one another for the cohesive energy to pro- 
duce its effect. But the force called heat, so 
affects the atoms that the hammer’s blow pro- 
duces the needed nearness; the marvelous 
agency again acts; the broken bond is re- 
stored. Thus, the apparently solid, firm bar is 
again shown to be a thing dependent on that 
which to our body’s eyes is nothing. What 
marvels we are meeting! This solid thing is, 
in the first instance, but the manifestation of 
centers of a peculiar force; and in the second, 
is but the effect of a mysterious energy at 
play between atom and atom. Our visible bar 
of iron is a mere phantom: that which is un- 
seen in it is the substance and reality. 

And what do we discover more, for our dis- 
coveries have by no means ceased? I hold 
the compass needle inmy hand. Why does it 
remain there? Why does it not float in the 
air, or soar towards the roof? You may say 
that it is heavy, and therefore does not. But 
what is it for: it to be heavy.? Possibly it 
weighs an ounce here. Ona mountain, how- 
ever, it wowd not weigh so much ; in the 
depths of a mine it would weigh more. What 
then is weight? The best answer I can give 
is, that it is nothing more than the effect of a 
force pulling this metal towards the earth, 
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and the earth towards the metal, just as my 
hands would be drawn towards each other did 
I hold, stretched between them, a rubber cord. 
Should I take my hand away from the needle, 
it would, as we say, fall to the floor ; that is, 
the earth and the iron would move towards 
each other until they met. I can not prevent 
this effect, except by counteracting the force 
of gravitation by some such other force as this 
I now use. Can you see gravitation? .No. 
Handle it? No. Feel it? No, except in the 
effect we call weight. The force itself lies 
beyond the range of our senses. I place now 
this so-called, solid visible thing upon the 
table; but already we know, that it lies there» 
only a manifestation of invisible forces, a 
somewhat that we see, but which is wholly 
dependent upon what is unseen. It draws its 
existence from invisible atomic forces; it is 
extended in space, because its numberless 
atoms are bound together by invisible cohe- 
sive force; it keeps its place where I have 
put it, simply because it is held there by the 
invisible force of gravitation. It is a three- 
fold phantom. In reality it is but invisible 
forces acting with, and upon, forces. 
Moreover, if we continue our search, we 
look only further upon “things which are not 
seen.” This compass needle exists in, and is 
affected by,a realm of unseen powers, infinite 
in complexity and degree of energy. The 
unseen energy we call temperature, for exam- 
ple, is every moment expanding or contract- 
ing it; unseen chemical agencies are chang- 
ing it instant by instant, and it quivers to the 
invisible vibrations of sound. But still more 
wonders are disclosed to us by it. What 
means this steady pointing northward? By 
an invisible energy, I call my will, I start the 
activity of my nerves, and that in turn causes 
its servant, muscular force, to act, and I move 
this steadied bar from its unchanging guard ; 
but, released from the force I use, inevitably 
it vibrates through lessening arcs, until at 
length dt rests, returned to its northward 
pointing. And go where I might on the 
globe, this needle, without essential variation, 
would remain faithful as the indicator of one 
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far away center. But why this fidelity? Sim- 
ply because, as we say, there flows around the 
earth a steady stream of force, which no 
human eye can see, but in which this iron 
from its peculiar properties, lies as would a 
bar of wood suspended in flowing water. 
This force is not affected by the light, for in 
darkness the position of the magnet remains 
what it is now. The atmosphere does not 
govern it, for the breezes blow and it moves 
not. In water, under the earth, or in the air, 
this unseen influence still works. The so- 
called magnetic stream, as far as we know, 
penetrates and is independent, for its existence, 
of all that we can see or touch. It has, what 
we may call, its own tides, and is lashed by 
unknown other forces into its own storms. 
It seems to increase and diminish in volume. 
Eyen the changes which take place in the far 
away sun, find a sympathetic reaction in 
‘the power under which the magnet acts. In 
what a mighty realm of invisible realities we 
dwell! But look yet farther. I take up an- 
other piece of iron. To my body’s senses it 
is but a curved bar of cold, gray metal. But 
as I bring it nearer our compass ‘needle, see 
the needle tremble and move; observe it leave 
its guard of the north point to follow the 
movements of this intruder. I see no bond in 
the air between the two, but I see the effect 
of am unseen reality in the thing I handle. 
And yet more. I heat a bar of iron, and with 
that touch the compass needle. At once it 
begins to share, with its new companion, the 
invisible force we call heat, and thereafter 
only feebly does its service as a compass 
needle. I heat the needle red hot, and it no 
longer does its work, for I may turn it to 
where I will on its pivot, and it remains 
where I stop it. But I now cause an unseen 
electric current, only to flow around the im- 
potent iron, and at once it turns again towards 
the north, and again holds to its steady point- 
ing. 

We need not seek farther, however. End- 
lessly we might search, and endlessly would 
invisible realities confront us; endlessly 
would we be forced to see that the seemingly 


real things are but effects of unseen realities; 
that we are in the midst of a realm of invis- 
ible forces, limitless in bounds, and infinite in 
complexity of operation. The testimony is 
irresistible to the fact, that the things we see, 
are but manifestations of substances we can- 
not see, but effects visible of invisible causes. 
It is clear, therefore, that thus far, at least, the 
Christian apostle was right in his declaration 
that the things which are seen are evanescent 
and seeming, and that those which are not 
seen, are permanent and real. And should we 
take our departure anywhere, and with any- 
thing, among visible things, our search 
would lead to this same goal. Go far enough 
by any physical path, and you will find your- 
self in the midst of a domain of unseen reali- 
ties, out of which issues the phenomenal and 
transient multitude of things, in which lies 
the life by which we are ordinarily engrossed, 
and which ordinarily we prize as real. 

But how does this truth affect the problem 
concerning the nature of the soul, and its rela- 
tion to what we call the body. Evidently, to 
begin with, in this way, that when we ask what 
man is, we may not stop at those things of 
man which are perceivable merely by the 
senses, and say that these are he. We are 
already certain that the human body, its flesh, 
bones, blood, nerves, and the like, are but so 
many effects of invisible atomic forces. We 
already know that these visible bodies are the 
real ghosts. Should some power withdraw 
from these solid frames, the unseen cohesive 
force, which binds their atoms together, they 
would sink into shapeless heaps, held together 
only by the attraction of gravitation. And 
should, from each atom in them, the unsee- 
able unit on which it depends, depart, what 
we are in the habit of calling substance, would 
at once disappear. So far simply as man 
physically is concerned, you must acknowl- 
edge that it isthe unseen which is real in 
him; that his visible body is dependent upon 
the invisible forces which give it existence 
and form. 

These truths, however, important as they 
are, I have emphasized but as a preparation 
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for what I hold to be for us the truth of 
truths. Were we to stop at the goal we have 
reached, we should know certainly two great 
facts. We should be sure that in all things 
the unseen is the reality, and that we could 
confidently say of the visible man, that he is a 
manifestation of invisible forces. But could 
we say more? To think of man simply as a 
combination of atomic forces, is. something 
gained, but not much, if the dearest longings 
and instincts of humanity are to be met. 
From this we should learn that each of us is a 
composite existence, in which each atomic 
‘unit is a unit and imperishable; but we 
should not learn more. Nothing we have yet 
considered has taught us that we may think of 
man himself as a force unit, active within the 
atomic combination, which, in one sense, he 
certainly is, and persisting in his own way, 
like all other units of force in their own, way, 
whether isolated in the universe, (if that be 
possible), or in complex interaction with it. 
The important question remaining to be 
asked is, therefore, Is\man himself a unit? 
Is he a single center of force, superior to the 
forces which, in their organization, form the 
apparent man. If we could become sure that 
each of us is not ultimately such combination 
of energies, then could we confidently believe 
that we are, in essence, each independent of 
any changes of a physical organism; and, in- 
deed, of even the existence of any so-called 
material form. What, then, is a man? Is 
he this material organization of mature 
growth, so many feet in hight and of so much 
weight? Certainly not. Size does not make 
aman, or any other being. <A boy or girl of 
twelve years of age is as really human as an 
adult man or woman; and the infant in its 
mother’s arms is as truly a human being as 
the aged sire. And if we trace human life 
yet farther back than infancy, even to its ap- 
parent beginnings, at the last there is found 
but a microscopic cell, and in that cell, no one 
can reasonably doubt, there are embodied 
forces which, in their future activity, become 
successively the babe, the youth, and the full 
grown man or woman. At the germ cell 
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sense perception ceases; farther back we can 
not go, for no human skill can discover a dif- 
ference between any. one and another animal 
germ cell. Yet each cell is different from all © 
others, for if it develops it has a future all its 
own, and each becomes reptile, fish, bird, 
mammal, and the like, or man, and nothing _ 
else. But what conclusions shall we draw 
from this necessity? Grant that the cell is 
already a complex organization of force units. 
These are not in equillibrium. They inevi- 
tably take one direction and no other, for 
their combined energies to work in. Now, 
this direction, I can not logically doubt, is ul- 
timately given by one superior unit among 
the many. Whence this unit, it is not neces- 
sary here to discuss. It is sufficient that the 
human cell, for example, if so affected that it 
begins its full development, grows without 
variation after a type wholly its own. Its 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, phos- 
phorus, iron, and other atomic forces, yield 
their services to some real master, which uses 
and rejects them, and gathers and uses others. 
like them, for its own unchanging purposer§ 
and for these alone. It orders them as slaves 
whither it will, and causes them to form 
themselves into human, and nothing but hu- 
man bone, flesh, blood and nerye—into the 
one shape we call the human body, and into 
no other shape than the human body. In 
that germ cell, is not a multitude of atomic 
forces struggling for a fortuitous mastery, but, 
by some means, one accepted directing power, 
to which the words size or form cannot be ap- 
plied, and which, if not checked by disaster, 
inevitably forms for itself, by successive move- 
ments, the large and complex organism we 
call the mature human body. While, there- 
fore, the human organism is an aggregation 
of countless forces, the man himself is one 
force, which, as from some center, marshalls 
the subordinate powers as if by will. My 
answer to our question is, therefore, that the 
visible body is not the reality we call the 
man; that it is not only the manifestation of 
the myriad invisible forces, which, in their 
combination, give it existence; but that these 
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forces themselves are servants working out, as 
it were, the ideal of one superior, which su- 
perior force unit is the man. How space and 
time dwindle and vanish before this profound 
thought! How matter becomes an illusion! 
Man is what we call a soul, one and imperish- 
able, for the present manifest In .a marvelous 
creation we name the body. 

And turning the thought inward this con- 
clusion is but confirmed by the replies we re- 
ceive from consciousness. Are you not con- 
scious of existing ultimately as one being, and 
not as two or more? Do you not regard your 
self as but possessor of your outward form and 


life? This is my body, these are my thoughts 
and feelings; neither body, nor thought and 


feeling, is I. Inevitably each of us speaks of 
self as an indivisible being, superior to the 
many things we have and do. 

But I cannot here carry my discussion into 
the wider world we see opening before us. 
What we have learned, however, endorses and 
enforces the appeal which I now make to you 
to turn your thought from the outward form, 
as the reality of human existence. This body 
is changing its components every day, but the 
master force which abides in it and directs 
its movements does not change. Let the body 
be that of microscopic cell, of babe, of adult, 
of feeble sire, the true man is always there, 
necessary to the existence of the body, and 
swaying this, its realm. Without size or form 
it is a dynamic unit, working outward, as if 
after an own ideal, into the various bodies it 
creates, from the germ cell to the complex 
organization of the man ot fifty years growth. 

And when the body dies! Rather when the 
cycles of man’s life on earth are passed, or its 
progress is arrested by some disaster—what 
then? The essence we call the man, we 
reasonably think passes then only into other, 
and we trust, higher spheres of existence, and 
into other and higher forms. When the mas- 
ter of a household is gone, the household 
disperses, so when the uniting and directing 
soul leaves, or is deprived of, its contvol of the 
body, then, naturally, the atoms of the body 
separate, after their kinds, enter new combi- 
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nations, or act in isolation, according to the 
impulse peculiar to each. 

But whither goes the soul? I cannot tell. 
Of this, however, we may be sure, that it does 
not go into emptiness or suffer annihilation. 
The universe is not empty because our eyes 
cannot see its wonders. We have learned 
enough to know this. Open the eyes of a 
blind man, and what a realm of color, form and 
anotion would be disclosed to him! Aid your 
sight by a microscope or telescope, and what 
an infinity of wonder, would be revealed to 
you! So give to man a finer power of per- — 
ception than that he now has, let but that be 
developed, and this world would be even more 
to him than the world of light to the opened 
eyes of him that was blind. There are vis- 
ions greater than these eyes have seen, for us 
yet to see, there are sounds, forms, colors, of 
a glory, now incredible, yet to be made known. 
We exist in a realm of force and life, infinite 
in extent and diversity. Let a soul be sepa- 
rated from its present body, it’ will be but to 
commence anew career of existence, to form 
for itself, perhaps, a new body, of far finer 
material than it could use on this level of life, 
to develop a higher consciousness, and to gain 
higher thoughts and purer feelings in inter- 
action with other modes of being, to become 
more true to a sublime ideal, to take a farther 
step in its advance from the lower past to the 
glorious future. To me, human life is but the 
pilgrimage of a soul towards an infinitely far 
away goal, through an infinite number of 
stages of existence, by an infinite series of 
achievements, whose progress in the future 
will be measured by the strength secured in 
each present and past, and whose blessedness 
hereafter will be attained through each pre- 
paration for each hereafter it may make. 

We are not then prisoners of sense, but, as 
we devoutly claim, children of God. To 
us, matter is the shadow and spirit the sub- 
stance. We are souls, and, under this divine 
consciousness, the Apostle Paul’s paradox has 
become our sublimest truth. The things we 
see are temporal and seeming; the things un- 
seen are those which are real and eternal. 
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